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INTRODUCTION 


It was in December, 1913, that I paid my visit for the first 
time to the historic and picturesque districts of Assam. I visited 
ibere the celebrated shrine of Kamakhya and die ancient places 
of Gauhati and Tezpur. Standing on the ruins of an ancient 
civilization and in the midst of a wild scenery which strikes 
the imagination by its beauty and grandeur 1 felt almost a 
fascination for the place. The historical materials which lay 
strewn all over the old PrSgjyotishapur and other places not 
yet explored by scholars threw new lights on many obscure 
points of the past history and I felt a strong desire to undertake 
the compilation of a history of Assam on a somewhat elaborate 
scale. Assam seemed to me to have been once the meeting 
place of the various forces of ancient civilization. 1 found in 
the country typical old Aryans, still performing the Vedic rites, 
having lost all traditions of their ancestry, with sacred threads 
made of deerskin and reciting mantras which bear a strange 
resemblance to the ancient rik,s. No one has, however, yet tried 
to interpret their sacred language and prove its affinity with that 
of the Rigveda and the Avesta, which it unmistakably bears. I 
found also in the country descendants of Vedic Panis, on whom 
s^howers of abuses have been poured by the Vedic Brahmanas, 
driven in a remote primitive age from the land of the Five 
waters to these backwoods of Eastern India. Evidences of the 
ancient sea-trade of the Panis who had i>receded the Aryans 
as settlers in India were also found abundant in the country. 
This wealth of material stirred up mV imagination and 1 pro- 
ceeded at once to make a thoroug^ search in the domain of 
historical studies on both sides df the holy stream of the 
Brahmaputra. The Kamrup Re^arch Society, Mahamaho- 
padhaya Padma Nath Vidyavinoda, Mr. Hem Chandra Goswami, 
Raja Prabhat Chandra Barua ^Bahadur of Gauripur and other 
gentlemen offered to render /me every possible help, as soon 
as they were apprised of my intention. 
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In the winter of the next year I paid my second visit to 
Assam with my friend Mr. Damodar Datta Chowd'huiy, the 
famous artist and photographer. We travelled in various parts 
of the country, examining the materials found in Kamakhya, 
Gauhati and its subarbs and a good many ancient villages vnth 
their ruins from Gauhati to Tezpur. Lt.-Col. P. R. Gurdon, 
the then Commissioner of Assam and Surma Valley, Mr. Laine, 
the Deputy Commissioner of Dhubri, Mr. J. N. Gupta, Magis- 
trate of Rungpur (now Commissioner) gave me facilities for 
studying the old records preserved in Government offices, 
which are inaccessible to the public and I am deeply indebted 
to these scholarly gentlemen for granting me their special per- 
mission. Col. Gurdon was kind enough to permit me to inspect 
the whole shelves of old Mss collected by the Government of 
Assam and preserved in the Commissioner’s office and similar 
facilities were granted to me by Cooch Behar State, where I 
found abundant records which have been very useful to me. 
Col. Gordon’s earnest support in this matter of research cannot 
be overestimated. The Government of Assam bore all the 
expenses of my journey to Tezpur for seeing and deciphering 
the rock-inscription there. The original facsimiles of this are 
published in this volume for the first time though their reading 
was published sometime ago in the Be^har and Orissa Research 
Society’s Journal. 

The first volume of this book contains a brief history of 
Kamarupa in the prehistoric age as well as of the period from 
the third to the fourteenth century of the Christian era. I have 
endeavoured to show from many ancient books to what height 
fCamarupa had risen in point of civilisation and prosperity long 
before the age of the Mahabharata. I have already stated that 
the Panis or the Phoenicians described in the Vedas as an 
ancient race of traders whom the Vedic Aryans hated to a 
degree as they regarded them as their rivals, settled themselves 
on the eastern borders of India after they had been expelled 
from the western parts of the coimtry by their more powerful 
opponents the Aryans. It will be seen in this volume how. 
from the Lphita Sagara (Red Sea) they sailed on board their 
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sea-going vessels and crossing the boisterous waves of the 
Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf founded a kingdom on the 
shores of Asia Minor which was called Phoenicia after their 
name. It is no mean glory to India that the race of mankind 
that civilized the eastern portions of Europe by dint of their 
commercial enterprise and their education had carried their 
civilization from Pragjyotisha or modem Kamarupa described 
in the Ramayana as washed by the waters of the Lohita Sagara. 
Though all traces of the existence of the Phoenicians who 
were the originators of European civilisation have been 
bottled out from the Western World, yet their descendants may 
still be seen in various parts of Assam. They have been brought 
to such a low stage in consequence of repeated foreign attacks 
that seeing them one can scarcely imagine that at one time 
their ancestors had risen to the pinnacle of civilisation. Here 
we have a glowing example of how a highly cultured society 
sinks down to the bottom of degradation through vicissitudes 
of fortune. 

The Chinese traveller Yuan Chuang visited Kamarupa in 
the 7th century A.D. In his description of the place he has 
described Bhaskara Varma the king of Pragjyotisha as a Brah- 
mana. Modem antiquarians hold that Yuan Chuang was wrong 
on this point. As Bhaskara Varma had the surname of 
"Varma” they are not disposed to call him a Brahmana. But 
from an examination of the manners and customs of the Assy- 
rians it is known that their chiefs had to do the functions 
belonging to the sovereign as well as the high-priest. The 
king Bhagadatta who was the ancestor of Bhaskara Varma has 
been described in the ancient books as a Mlechchha king belong- 
ing to the Asura tribe (Assur= Assyrian). It has also been 
proved that these Mlechchha chiefs were the political heads as 
well as high-priests of the community. Hence the statement 
of the Chinese pilgrim describing the line of Bhagadatta as 
belonging to the class of Brahmanas cwnot be regarded as 
erroneous. It is strange that the ancestors of Bhagadatta were 
not natives of India like the Pani-Kavachas or Panikoch. They 
had come from beyond the Himalayas and settled in Kamarupa 
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with the object of propagating their religion. Though this line 
still retains the political power yet on account of the spread 
of Brahmanic influence in the country it was deprived of the 
sacerdotal chMacter in the 16th century of the Christian Era. 
Now it is not possible to find even a trace of it. How the 
Mlechchha dynasty lost its spiritual rights and how the ancient 
Mledhchha samaja of Kamarupa sank into the depth of degrada- 
tion has been elaborately described in the second volume of 
this book. 

It is recorded in the copper-plate inscription of Bhaskara 
Varma that Pushya Varma was eleventh in ascent from him in 
the line of ancestors. This Pushya Varma flourished after three 
thousand years of the time of Bhagadatta. Therefore it must 
be admitted that the Assyrian influence commenced in Kama- 
rupa more than 4,500 years before the present time. It has also 
been described in the first volume of this book how on account 
of the ascendency of the MIechchhas the power and influence of 
the Vedic Aryans who had vanquished the Pani-Kavachas came 
to an end and how they were reduced to a low stage in conse- 
quence of the persecution of the Mlechchha rulers and under the 
influence of their manners and customs. The Mlechchha rule 
lasted in this country from the time of Bhagadatta up to the 1 1th 
century A.D. 

From the 9th century to the end of the 1 1th century Kama- 
riipa was invaded by the Sura and Pala kings of Gauda and 
the Chalukyas, Chedis, Rashtrakutas, Yadavas and Kamatakas 
all of whom had led successful expeditions into kingdom of 
Gauda. As a result of these invasions the ancient Mledhchha 
line of Kamarupa was awfully weakened and was shorn of its 
former glory. Towards the end of the 1 1th century, Prag- 
jyotisha was invaded by the army of Gauda and the Mlechchha 
king of the place was compelled to cede to the conquerors 
Kamarupa and Kamta. 

It had been recorded at page 175 of this book in coimec- 
tion with the descriptiorl of the influence of the Vedic Brah- 
manas that only the Yajurvedi Brahmanas (belonging tp the 
gotras of Sandilya, Kapila, Bharadvaja, Parlsara, Kasyapa and 
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Suramaudgalya) were able to establish their influence in Kama- 
rupa during the rule of Bhagadatta's line. But recently the lost 
portion of the copper-plate gprant of Bhaskaravarma which was 
so long unavailable to historians has been discovered. From 
it we learn that Rigvedi, Samavedi and Yajurvedi Brahmanas 
lived in Kamarupa before the time of Bhaskaravarma. Of these 
three classes of Brahmanas the followers of the Bahvrichya 
branch of the Rigveda were divided into the gotras of Kasyapa, 
ICausika, Gautama, Paraszuya, Bharadvaja, Varaha, Vatsya, 
Varhaspatya and Saunaka ; those following the Chhandoga 
branch of the Samaveda belonged to the gotras of Paskalya ; the 
followers of the Taittiriya branch of the Yajurveda belonged to 
the gotra of Kasyapa and those of the Charaka branch to the 
goira of Katyayana : the followers of the Vajasaneya branch 
belonged to the gotras of Angirasa, AlambayEina, Gargya, 
Gautama, Bharadvaja, Yaska, Sakatayana, and Salankayana 
besides the six gotras mentioned before. 

In all these three groups of Brahmanas living in Kamariipa 
had 26 gotras* But in after ages no traces could be found of 
the Samavedi and Rigvedi Brahmanas. Most probably they 
had changed their residence or their lines came to an end. 
The following lines occur in Raja Harendra Narayan’s Raja- 
vahsabali — 

"The Brahmanas living on the northern bank of the 
Lauhitya were all followers of the Yajurveda. They were all 
sadacharis and ritvijas (Vedic sacrificers). They would lose their 
caste towards the middle of the Kaliyuga and then all would 
be brought to the same level. The Mlechchhas living in the 
east will destroy the caste of the Brahmanas living in the south 
of the river Lauhitya. "f 

/The first voliune deals vrith the spread, of the Kayastha 

* Mahamakopadkyaya Padmanatk Bkattackaiyya on tke last but one 
plate of Baskaiavarma Vide Navayuga ^ilckai) 1328 B5. p. 47-49.. 
t “ ^"11^ ftoTl 

t te f a gr i 

git!i He tg I 

Mlsio ‘tJH rilst II II 
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rule in this place after the extinction of the Mlechchha rule. 
Though during the Kayastha rule the manners and customs of 
Gauda and the influence of the Gaudiya Brahmanas were intro- 
duced into Kamarupa, yet the Mlechchha manners and customs 
and ancient social ideas were not altogether banished from the 
place. The Kayastha rule lasted here for about 200 years. 
Then a Kshatriya line known as the Bhaskara Dynasty beceime 
powerful in Assam. Though veirious traditions are current in 
Kamarupa and Upper Assam about this line of kings and though 
many books of modem times profess to contain much informa- 
tion about it, yet really its trae history is to some extent 
shrouded in mystery. The history of the Bhaskara Dynasty has 
been narrated in the copper-plate inscription of Vallabhadeva 
of this line. According to tradition “Jongal Balahu” or 
Vallabha the intelligent was defeated by the Chutiyas and 
drowned himself in the Kallang river. After this, his descen- 
dants lost much of the glory of their ancestors and somehow 
managed to retain the kingship of the land in their hands. 

Most probably their Kayastha ministers spread their rule 
after this time. These were the Adi or original Bhuiyas. They 
had no connection with the Baro-Bhuiyas who came after them. 
The power of the Adi Bhuiyas came to an end on account of the 
rise of the kings of the Ahom line on the eastern border of 
Assam. An account of the Adi Bhuiyas has been given in the 
first volume. 

The social history of Kamarupa in the later times forms 
the subject matter of the second volume. In this book it has 
been described how the Baro-Bhuiyas rose to eminence in cen- 
tral and western Kamarupa on the fall of the Bhaskara Dynasty, 
how as a result of their rule the influence of the Brahmanas’ 
and Kayasthas spread in several parts of the country, how 
their power came to an end on account of their internal strifes, 
how the ancient Mlechcha (Mecha) line again rose to power in 

’nftRJsi sTTfir ^ t II ” 

(Vide Assam Govt. Collection, Darrang No. 2. Part I. leaf 13. front). 
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Kamarupa and Kamta, how the descendants of the Baro- 
Bhuiyas though deprived of all political power rose high in the 
domain of religion, how the establishment of Vais'hnavism in 
Assam in consequence of the spread of the doctrine of Bhetkti 
by the Mahapurushiya and Damodariya sects ushered in a new 
era in the religious history of the country, how the Medha 
kings came to be deprived of their sacerdotal function from 
the time of the king Naranarayafia though they had been enjoy- 
ing it from the time immemorial, how respectable and learned 
Brahmanas were taken from Gauda and Mithila for the intro- 
duction of the manners and customs of the ideal Hindus living 
in Aryavarta, how the manners and customs of Mithila came 
to be introduced in Kamarupa and Kamta, how the Baro- 
Bhuiyas coming from Gauda and the higher-class Kayasthas 
coming from Mithila proceeded with the work of social reform 
under the leadership of Kavindra Patra the prime-minister of 
the king Naranarayana in order to preserve the individuality of 
their own samaja themselves remaining aloof from the other 
Kayastha samajas, how the Kavindra Patra’s ancestor is migrated 
from southern Radha on the Ganges to Mithila where they held 
the post of the prime-minister from generation to generation, 
how their descendants settled in Kamarupa, how the 
peculiar family customs introduced by them are still being 
followed by the Maithil Kayasthas, what effort Kavindra Patra 
had made for the introduction of these customs in Kamarupa 
and Kamta, and how his descendants the Rajas of Gauripur 
took the lead in the Kayastha Sanmja of Assam and were from 
time to time given sanads, grants and were also appointed to 
high posts by the Mughal Emperors as well as the independent 
rulers of the locality. These ancient sanads may still be seen 
in the palace at Gauripur. The sanads and other contemporary 
writings have furnished materials for the account of the historic 
family of Gauripur given in the second volume of this work. 
Though placed at the high rank of the Kayastha samaja of 
Kamarupa, this family has not forgotten its connexion with 
Bengal. A number of Kulina and iVlaulika Kayasthas were 
brought by them to this place from various parts of Bengal for 
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the establishment of matrimonial connexion with them. In the 
second volume I have also discussed how latterly the Ahom 
kings brought Sakta Brahmanas from Bengal and how through 
the influence of them Saktaism again prevailed in Kamarupa. 

It was my desire to bring out both the volumes together, 
but in view of the present condition of my health, I am com- 
pelled to put off the publication of the second volume for the 
present. As ill-luck would have it, 1 feel seriously ill after 
taking charge of this heavy task. So this work had to be 
stopped for some days. The printing work of this book com- 
menced about six years before this date. But no satisfactory 
progress could be made in the work on account of my illness 
and the mismanagement of the press. After half of this book 
had been printed I fell ill of chronic Nephritis and heart-disease. 
So under medical advice I had to abstain from all sorts of 
brain-work for some time. The condition of my health had 
become so bad that there was very little likelihood of its being 
completed by myself. However, through the grace of the 
Almighty, I have now got a little strength after having suffered 
from illness for more than a year during the whole of which 
period I had to take complete rest. Now 1 am in a position to 
proceed with the work in hand vrith the help of the assistants. 
In this way the first volume of the “Social History of KamA- 
RUPA” is published in the midst of illness, inconvenience and 
obstacles of all kinds. 

Here 1 most gratefully acknowledge the assistance I have 
received in the preparation of this work from my friends and 
weU-wishers of whom the names of Raja Prabhat Chandra Barua 
Bahadur of Gauripur, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, 
M.A., C.I.E.. Rai Bahadur Dinesh Chandra Sen, D.Utt., Maha- 
m^opadhyaya Padmanath Bhattacharyya Vidyavinoda. and 
Babu Syamspada aatteijee. M.A. may be specially mentioned. 

TME VlSVAKOSHA OmcE : ) 

9, Vtaoal^pttha h,anB, Saghhazar, 1 « r 

CalcaUa, 8^.227 J NaCENDRANATH VasU. 
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THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF 

KAMARUPA 


CHAPTER 1 

The Pre-historic Period 
1. General remarks 

T he aim of the present book is to set forth be- 
■ fore the reader as faithful a picture as possible 
of that glorious land of hallowed memory, 
known as Kamarupa, with an account of its 
people, their social life and the history of their 
civilisation. Bounded on the north by the Hima- 
layas, and on the south by Mandachala generally 
known as the Garo Hills, and protected in the 
East and West by the Dikkara-vasini and the 
sacred Karatoya respectively, this beautiful strip 
of land seems situated, as it w’cre, in the very lap 
of Nature, well secured against all outside in- 
fluence. Naturally, therefore, curiosity is vigor- 
ously excited to enquire and learn how the first 
torch of civilisation was carried here into this 
easternmost part of India, cut off from the 
rest of the world by natural barriers, spread 
with a splendid net-work of sparkling moun- 
tain-streams, and possessing a wild grandeur 
of its own with hills and dales, woods and 


Kamarupa’S 
claims to 
histcsical 
rect^nitiou. 
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THE PHCENICIANS IN EASTERN INDIA 


The fede- 
latioD-hall 
of East & 
West, the 
old and the 
new. 


wildernesses. In the midst of its varied charms, 
while the foreigner is lost to himself, he cannot 
help feeling deeply surprised as to how such an 
insulated scene coilld come to be the first meeting 
place of East and West, North, and South — become 
a stage for so many different races, Aryans and 
non-Aryans, playing their different parts upon. 

These are questions that profoundly interest 
not only the historian or archjeologist, 
but aU those who would study nationalism 
and try to understand the very interesting his- 
tory of the rise and fall of a nation, and who 
are eager to know how the Aryans, the Dra- 
vidians and the Mongolians came to be blended 
together into one people and would also like 
to have a peep into their social life. 

I am afraid, no right solution of these pro- 
blems will ever be arrived at, until the student 
has paid due attention to this land of antiqua- 
rian surprises, which is unlike any other part of 
India, being, as it is, the home of many colours 
and races. I do not remember to have ever 
been to a place which can lay greater claims to • 
being looked ujjon as a federation-hall where the 
most ancient and the most modern, the most 
antiquated and the most up-to-date, are found 
to meet together upon terms of perfect cordia- 
lity. The followers of all the schools of philo- 
sophy, the Vedic, the Pauranic and the TaniVic, 
have thrived here equally well ; and people of all 
races, Aryans and non-Aryans, Hindus and non- 
Hindus, have equally contributed to the building 
up of the social febric of Kamarfipa. In a word, 
with the ancient history of this glorious land is 
indissolubly bound up the social, religious and 
national history of the whole of India, mor^ 
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especially of Eastern India. Hence it is that no 
study of the history of India can ever be com- 
plete without a peep into the social life of this 
part of the country. i ' 

2. The Phoenicians in Eastern India. 

The Vedas contain the earliest written record 
of the Aryan world. Let us therefore in the 
first place turn to them to see if there is no 
special mention in them of this particular part 
of the country. 

First of all we conic across the following TheVedic 
account in the Satapatha-Brahmana— references. 

“Mathavat the Videgha was at that time on 
the river Sarasvati. (TheRishiGotamaRahugana 
was his family-priest. ) He ( Agui ) thence went 
burning along this earth towards the east ; 
and Gotama Rahiigana and Videgha Mathava 
followed him as he was burning along. He 
burnt over (dried up ) all these rivers. Now 
that (river) which is called Sadauira flows from 
the northern ( Himalaya ) mountain : that one 
he did not “burn over”. That one the Brahmans 
did not cross in former times, thinking ‘it has 
not been burnt over by Agni-Vaisvanara’. 
Now-a-days, however, there are many Brahmans 
to the east of it. At that time the land to 
the east of the Sadanira was very uncultivable 

1. The reading 'Videgha M&thava’ has been accepted in the 
printed edition of the Satapatha-Bidhniana. In all other places 
however 'Videha’ is the reading (I. 4. 1. 17^ XIV. 6. 11. 6, 7.2. 30) 
while the commentator S&yana has accepted the reading of 
Mildhava, explaining it as the sou of Madjiu. 
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and very marshy, because it had not been 
tasted by Agni-Vaisvanara. Now-a-days, how- 
ever, it is highly cultivated, for through sacrifices 
the Brahmans have caused ( Agni ) to taste it. 
Even in late summer that ( river ) rages along ; 
so cold is it, not having been burnt over by 
Agni-VaisvSnara. Msthava the Videgha then 
said to Agni, ‘Where am I to abide ?’ ‘To the 
east of this river be thy abode’ said he. Even 
now this river forms the boundary of theKosalas 
and Videhas ; for these are the Mathavas’’^, 

In the Sayana-bhashya of the Satapatha- 
BrShmana and Amarakosha as well as in the 
Paundra portion of the Skanda-Purana, Kara- 
toya is found to have been accepted as a second 
name for the Sadanira. Needless to say that it is 
this KaratoyS which makes up the western boun- 
dary of Kamarfipa, the subject-matter of our 
present research. It has also to be noted that 
western scholars have accepted the above 
quotation from the Satapatha-Brahmana 
as an account of the spread of Aryan civilisa- 
tion in Eastern India. While from the Rigveda 
we come to learn that at first the Aryans mar- 
Videgha M4- ked out the banks of the Sarayu or the territory 

Eastern boundary of Arya- 
cdture in varta,3 home of the Yedic Aryans. The Satapa- 
tha-Brahmafla, quoted above, proves however 
that the tract of land extending from Kosala 
to the Sadanira or KaratoyS had already come 
to be recognised as the ‘land of sacrifices’ and 

2. -fetapatha-BrihoaTia, 1, 4, 1, 14.17. Vide Bgcelinc’g Tran- 
elation, p. 109-106. 

3. Vide Rigveda fv. 30. 18 jV, 22. 9 :X. 64 9 and the Hindi 

Vutakoeha ( Bncyclopsedis Indioa ), Vol. 11. p. 699. 
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therefore included in the “home of the Aryans.” 

We do even find that many Brahmans had 
settled in the country to the East of the Kara- 
toya. “Many of them ( Brahmans ) are how- 
ever now found to live on the eastern banks of 
the Sadanira” — ^ this line from the Satapatha- 
Brahmana quoted above, proves conclusively 
that in carrying the torch of Aryan civilisa- 
tion east-wards, king Videgha Mathava and 
his priest Gotama Rahugana were ( preceded 
and ) accompanied by a large number of 
Brahmans, who settled in the country. Rahugana 
Gotama was no ordinary man ; he was the Rishi 
( Seer ) who had published the Suktas 74-93 of 
the first Mandala of the Rigveda. It was he 
whose priestly services were requisitioned in the 
performance of sacrifices by Videgha Mathava 
when he was engaged in spreading Vedic in- 
fluence and culture over Eastern India. 

It will be no presumption to say that Videgha 
Mathava, in his endevours to spread Vedic 
culture, must have been stubbornly opposed by 
the princes of these Eastern territories, who 
were non-Vedic in thought, spirit and action. 

Their homes were invaded ; whatever they held offered^by 
sacred and dear was being replaced by Vedic non-Vedic 
ideals, and naturally they must have resisted theTEast?^ 
to the best of their powers. However, they had 


4 “aq wf?' i’’ 

( iSatapatha-Brahma7ta, I, 4. 1, 15. ) 
In his Bh&shyaa of the above paseage, Sftyana thna oomments— 
‘?Et; *raT: wfv* 
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The Pasis— 
what are 
they ? 


A powerful 
race of tra- 
ders.— Not 
savages or 
Asuras. 


to give way before the advancing tide of Vedic 
civilisation. 

Now, occidental scholars are found disposed 
to regard these princes of Eastern India aS 
aborigines. We find mention made of a parti- 
cular race, known as Pani, in the hymns of 
the Rigveda ascribed to Rahugana Gotama. 
We learn from these that of all races the Panis 
offered the most stubborn resistance to the tide 
of Vedic civilisation led by the sage Gotama 
Rahugana and Videgha Mathava. 

■ It may not therefore be deemed out of place to 
turn to theVedas to see if there be not any refer- 
ence in them to these heroic Panis. From a study 
of the earliest texts of the Vedas we come to 
know that in that dim past, about 6000 years 
back, when sacrifice-loving Aryans had not yet 
succeeded in establishing their culture over 
Eastern India, nay even before the caste system 
had been introduced, a powerful race of tra- 
ders known as Panis had made themselves 
master of Northern India from the banks of the 
Sarasvati to Kamarupa. In his commentary of 
the Rigveda, Sayanacharya is found to have 
spoken of these P^anis as Asuras.*' In the earlier 
portions of the Vedas, however, they had never 
been referred to as such, and neither their ^ 
characteristics nor their manners and customs 
had ever betrayed them as Asuras. Rather, 
showing these two classes to be different from 


5. Following Sdyana, Msbidbara also^had said in faia com- 
mentary of V4jasaneya-Samhitft ( xxxv. 1. ) 

the Pa»w are a 

clam of Abutbb who deal in others’ goods. 
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one another, the words Pani and Asura appear 
in one and the same hymn of the Atharva-Sam- 
hita.® In the Rik-Samhita, the earliest literary 
work extant in the world, mention is made, in 
speaking of the rise of the Vedic Aryans, of two 
hostile camps— in the one being the Devas and 
the Asuras who were given to sacrifice, and 
in the other being the Panis and the Dasyus 
or Dasas who were opposed to sacrifices. Al- 
though, as the above line will show, the Devas 
and the Asuras were spoken of in the earlier 
portions of the Rigveda as belonging to the 
same race and society, in the later portions 
these have been described as two hostile and 
different nations.'!' And, in course of time, their 
hostilities reached such a height and made 
them so characteristically opposed to each 


6. “tsf gsii wen: i 

( Athnira-samhitS, IV. 23, 5. ) 

‘With whom as ally the seers made [their] strength shine out, 
with whom they repelled the wiles of the Asuras : with whom 
Agni and India coiiqaered the Pa/iis — let him free us from 
distress,’ (W. D. Whitney’s translation, p, 191) 

In Bb&gavaia-purdna (r. 34, 30) also the Fu/ds h,aTe been 
separated from the Asuras and spok>'n of as liiViUa-karachas or 
Kitlakeyas, the dwellers of Hiranyapura in the neiherinust region, 

7, In the earlier portions of the Rigveda even Indra and 
the other gods are found to have passed as Amran ; thus Devas 
and Asuras made up but one community. Probably this relates 
to very ancient times. In later days, however, domestic dissen- 
sions alienated the two parties and they came to be recognised as 
two different hostile classes. Thus in the BiUbmanas, the Dbarma- 
Sutras and the Partes, Devas have been represented as 
irreconcilable enemies of Asuras, while in the Avesta, the book 
of Ahura or Asura, these aie spoken of as enemies of the 
Daevas or Devas, 



The 

life. 
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pl:)n;r that, whether ])elonging to the Asura 
pojnmiimty or not, auy one who was opposed 
jtp tlie Devas was set <lown as an Asura. It 
ia very likely tliat in the eyes of SSyana 
and Maliiflhara, the coninientator of the White 
yajnreetla, the Fanis thn.s came to he regarded 
as Asuras. Indeed u stndy <d’ even the hymns 
QifhcHigveda composed under inspiration by 
the Rishis ( or Seers ) wlio were tleadly enemies 
of the Fanis would leave ni\ room for doubt 
that the latti'r were a pow'eifnl, pro.sperous and 
civilised race. They were engaged in trade 
and cnmmerie, expert in making money, and 
given to usnrv ; and they dealt principally in 
milk, ghee and enrd, and their chief wealth 
was cattle. And they were known tothe primitive 
Aryans as tieing mortal enemies ot' those who 
would perform saerihees with mevtt and the 
juice of the Sonm plant. Mow', it was the cattle 
whtich formed the cbiet wealth of the Vedic 
Aryans. In the Virata-.E’aEYa ut the Mahabha- 
rutn describetl a furious battle that took 
place between the Kauravas and the tollowers 
of Yiraca, because the former had stolen sixty 
thousand of bis cattle.'^ This gives us an idea of 
how highly the cattle were prized. Mo wonder 
therefore that just for the same reason many a 
deadly battle was foirght between the Fanis who 
needed cattle for purposes of trade and cultiva- 
tion and the .Vryuas who also needed them for 
purposes, of siiqrifices. These ba.ttles. were not 
in favour of, one p«t:ty> the Fairis 
"^jiSnnng Yittoiy! almost as many times as the 
Yedic Aryanssj ■^tlms showing that in point of 
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prowess at least they were not much inferior. 
Indeed in manj^ places of the Rigveda, Vedic 
Rishis are found to indulge in weak lamenta- 
tions for fear of molestation by the Panis who 
were opposed to all sacrificial rites. This is clearly 
borne out by the following line from the very 
first hymn that has to be offered according 
to the Yajurveda in performing the Pitrimedha- 
yEga ( for propitiating the manes of departed 
ancestors ) — 

“Be off the disagreeable Panis who are enemi- 
es of the gods.”^> 

Does not this line incline one to entertain a 
shrewd suspicion that the primitive Rishis, or 
at least the ancestors of those who were the 
first to introduce the Pitrimedha sacrifice were 
either molested and killed by the Panis or were 
at least terribly afraid of them ; or why should 
the sacrifice ( to be performed after collecting 
the sacred bones of deceased ancestors), be intro- 
duced with an invocation like this against the 
Panis ? Let us now see how the sacrificers 
and the Panis came to be so inimically disposed 
to each other. 

According to some scholars who have made 
a special study of the Vedas, when Aryan civili- 
sation under its Rishis was spreading eastward 
from the Punjab, the flourishing localities of 
India were under .the sway of the Pani-chiefs, 
while the woods and hilly tracts were under 
the non-Aryan DEsas or Dasyus. Accordingly 
most of the cattle were in the possession of 
the Panis ; while the Rishis also stood in very 

9 

9 5i‘ g i” 

( Vujasancja-Bamhita 35. 1. ) 


The causes 
of difference 
between the 
Fanis and 
the Aryans. 


a 
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great need of them as their sacrifices could not 
be performed without milk, ghee and curd. 
We get the following in the hymns of the 
JRigveda 

"The Panis had kept concealed in the cow 
three different nutritious substances, viz, milk, 
ghee and curd. The Devas obtained them. Indra 
got one, Sfirya another and the other gods the 
third one, from the luminary (fire or air)'’ifl 

Does not this quotation from the Vedas go 
clearly to prove that the Aryan sacrificers did 
not at first know how to get milk, ghee and 
curd, and must have learnt their use from the 
Panis ? Hence the cow came to be a very valu- 
able thing with them, after their intercourse 
with the latter. The cow was also valuable in 
another way. Veal was an indispensable item 
of hospitality in those days. 

But it was the Panis chiefly to whom the 
cow belonged. And the Aryan sacrificer also 
stood sorely in need of the animal. Hence re- 
gular and systematic attempts had to be made 
by the ancient Aryans to steal away the cattle 
of the Panis. Thus a deadly hostility sprang 
up between the two, the sacrificers stealing 
away the cows whenever they could, and the 
Panis recovering them heroically. It was most 
convenient to take away the cattle at dead of 
night when the owners would be dead asleep : 
and it was probably for this reason that the 
Vedic Kishis are found again and again to have 
called on Indra and the other gods to keep the 

10 . ' 
vs sraisf qvnt* n” 

( Rigv. IV, 58. 4. ) 
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Pauis either unconscious or locked in the em- 
brace of sleep.ii 

From a study of the Rigveda it appears that 
it was the Rishi Atharvan who was the first, to 
kindle this deadly feud with the PanisA^ After him 
Ajasya, the sons of Angiras, and the Navagus 
long carried on this strife. With a view to know 
where the cows were kept, they first secured the 
services of a woman named Sarama and sent her 
into the invulnerable strongholds of the Panis. 
She was beautiful and in the bloom of youth. 
The Panis welcomed her as though she were a 
sister to them. Sarama had come with a mo- 
tive. First of all, she tried to threaten them 
into submission to Indra, lord of the Devas and 
described how powerful the latter was, hinting 
that the Paais would come to grief if they resisted 
his power. The Paais, however, were a brave 
people, paid no heed to her warning and said, 
“Dear lady, you can dismiss all such fears. 
Our wealth which consists of cows, horses and 
other valuable things, is hidden in mountain 
fastnesses and guarded by those of us who are 
most competent for it.”i3 This is only one ins- 
tance of the many ways in which the sacrificers 
were ever attempting to rob the Paais of all their 


11. “if qmsf: i’’. 

Rigveda I. 121. 10. 

12 if«w: ga: gjqf sitiqi tq i’' 

(Bigr. i, 83. 5. ) 

13 “qq" fiflq: i 

qqfqi ?i’ qirat ^ ^iitqi qqqisqmi aui^i ii” 

( Rigv. X. 108. 7. ) 


The story 
of Sarama, — 
an instance 
of the tricks 
played by 
the Aryans 
against the 
Pa»is 
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wealth. Of the Rishis who were most inimically 
disposed to the Panis, the following names 
are most prominent — Agastj^a ( i. 182. 3 ; 
V. 184. 4), Ananata (ix. 111.2), Ayasya (x. 67.6), 
Asita Kasyapa Devala ( ix. 22. 7 ), Rijisva 
(vi. 51. 14), Anchathya Dirghatamas (i. 151.9), 
Kaksivan ( i. 124. 10 ), Dairgliatamasa Ausija, 
Kalipragatha ( vni. 66. 10 ), Gritsamada ( h. 
24. 6 ), Gotama Eahiigana ( i. 83. 4, 93. 4 ), 
Trisoka Kanva { viii. 45. 14), Pragatha Kanva 
(vni. 64. 2), Bharadvaja Barliaspatya (vi. 20. 4 ; 
39. 2 ; 61. 1,53, 3,- 6), Rebha Kasyapeya ( viii. 
97.2), Vandhn (i, 94.4; x. 60. 6), Vasisht;ha(vii. 
6. 3, 19. 9), Vamadeva ( iv. 25.7 ; 51. 3 : 58. 4 ), 
Visvamana Vaiyasva ( viii. 26. 10), Visvamitra 
(iii. 58. 2, 53. 14), Virfipa ingirasa (viii. 75. 7), 
SarySta Manava (x.92.3.), tSunahotra (vi. 33.2), 
Samvarana (v. 34. 7), Hiranyastfipa Angirasa 
(i.32. 11;33.3). 

It is these who are prineipally found to have 

piteously and earnestly invoked the vengeance 

of Agni, Indra, Soma, Mitravamna and the twin 

Princes, Asvins upon the Panis for bringing about 

Rishis and their total annihilation or severe downfall. Of 
even wives , , , , , . , 

of Rishis the royal seers who took up arms against these 

joined hands enemies on behalf of the sacrificers, kings 
in suppress- . » e 

ingtbePaftis Asamati ( x. 60. 6. ) and Dabhiti { ii. 15. 4, 9 ; 

vi. 20. 13 ) have been noticed in the Rigveda. 

Not only Rishis and princes, but also the wives 

of Rishis occasionally went out to fight the Fanis 

in the hope of seizing their cattle. Among these 

amazons, Indra-senS, wife of seer Mudgala 

has been accorded a high place in the Rigveda.!^ 

14. In Rigveda X, ^102, 2 , the following account is found 
of her— 
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Among the rani-chiefs orleaders, the following 
names appear in the Rigveda— Vrisaya, Tugra, 
Susna, Pipru, Vetasu, Dasoni, Tutuji, Ibha, 
Sarat, Kavavastva, Dhuni, Chumuri, Prama- 
ganda and Bribu. Of these Vrisaya lived on 
the banks of the Sarasvatl, Bribu of the 
Ganges and Prainaganda in Kikata and ruled 
among themselves over the whole of Northern 
and Eastern India. A terrible battle is found 
to have been fought on the banks of the Sara- 
svati between the Aryan sacrificers and the 
Panis, in whieh a large number of the latter 
were killed including the son of Vrisaya. Among 
the Pani-ehiefs of later times, mention is unade 
of a tributary prince who ruled in Sindhu- 
Sauvirais. 

As noticed previously, the powerful Pani- 
chiefs, surrounded by soldiers and tributary 
princes, have been slightingly spoken of only as 
cattle-drivers, usurers, and traders. To get out of 
milk, ghee and curd, they had particular imple- 
ments called Chatus-sringa ( four-horned) and 
‘Dasa-yantra-utsa’18. They undertook sea-voyag- 
es for purposes of trade and commerce, realised 


Pani-chiefs 
of the Vedic 
age— their 
territories. 


The Panis 
were a civi- 
lised people. 
Derivative 
meaning of 
Pa»i. 


m' ii” 

‘The wind fluttered ( the end of ) her cloth, she mounted on a 
chariot and defeated Sahasra . When the cows were taken, thia 
wife of Mndgala got on a chariot. Her name was Indrasenfl. 
She drove out the cows from the midst of enemj soldiers.’ 
Bbigavata-purflna, Shandha v, cb. 9, 

16. “eRf* Jits SRIi ^ l” 

( ^< 1881^8 ) 

17. ‘V jwdfl: '*r i*' 
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higher prices for goods of lower valued® and 
Tent money at high rates of interest, It is 
a matter of very great surprise that some 
famous western scholars could find no other 
epithet for such an advanced people than “a 
group of demons of the upper air”. 20 According 
to Yaska, however, who wrote a Nirukta 
on the obscure and obsolete words appearing 
in the Vedas, Pani means Vanik or mei-chant^i : 
nowhere has he accepted it in the sense of Asura 
or demon. The famous Grammarian Panini 
also has derived Vanik from the root pana. 

As stated above, this collision between the 
Aryan sacrificers and the Panis took place 
before the regular caste-system had been esta- 
Downfallof Wished throughout India. This state of warfare 
the Pa»is. (.ontinued long, as the result of which the Panis 
were gradually deprived of all their possessions 
and some left the mother-country by sea for dis- 
tant regions, some went to the far-off east and 

— Titrsiffi n)3H' g? ft »T5ift 1 ” 

( SLt^UI'9 ) 

18. gsitsj; 1 

R ft pftr n i” 

19. “ 55 ^ ftgi«lt8fTOf g gti 1 ” 

20. Macdoncll’s Vedic Mythology ( in Grundriga dor Indo- 
Arisohen Philulogie, Vol. HI ) p, 157. 

21. In explaining “ftgfi mq; qfqgq am;” 

and ‘gg ) Yaska in his Nirakta 

has affirmed “qftm’ftni ^ i” 

( ) urn ) Pa»i and Ba«ik mean 

just the same thing. From Pani cornea Pa?»ya (metohandiae) in 
which a Ba/tik (Merchant) deala, 
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others settled in the Deccan. Those who lagged 
behind gradually lost their nationality and 
became merged in the community of the 
sacrificers. 

In 108 Sulcta oi the 10th mandala oi the Rig- 
veda where the incident between Sarama and the 
Panis is related the latter are called Rishis^z or 
Seers. The language used also is that ot the 
Vedic Aryans. Hence it is clear that by this 
time among some of the Panis at least the 
language of the Vedic Aryans had become cur- 
rent. Again in one place in the Rigveda ( vii. 
45. 14 ) even Indra has been called Pani,88 
showing clearly that the Panis could never be 
barbarians but were certainly a civilised people 
and some of them were influenced by Aryan ways 
of thoug;ht and worshij). Just as there were 
Rishis, as noticed above, who condemned the 
Panis, there were also Rishis who sided with them, 
among whom Ketu, Agnej’^a ( x. 156. 3 ), Samyu 
Barhaspatya (vi. 44^^)and .some others have 
been mentioned in the Rigveda. Ketu Rishi 
invoked the blessings of Agni (fire-god) for pro- 
moting the commercial interests of the Panis^^. 
A Pani-chief of the name of Bribu not only em- 

22. “(tHpnaslgRii I 

<1^ I siat i” ( EOTW5I ) 

23. i 

i” ( ) 

24. ^x' i«i’ I 

’R'twr is’ W «n Rpir' «” ( ) 

“Cfrant, yon Agni, vast wsalth in the shape o£ a large 
number of oows and horses, wash the sky with rain-water 
and promote the commerce of the Pa^iis,” 


Pa»is spo- 
ken of as 
Rishis. 


Aryan Rishi 
as champi- 
ons of the 
Fanis. 
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As stated above, this collision between the 
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before the regular caste-system had been esta- 
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( ) 

18 . i 

19. “55^ g gti msn i” 

{ ) 

20. .Ilaodonell'o- Vedic Mythology ( in Grundriss der Indo- 
Arisoheu Philologio, Vol. Ill ) p, 157 , 

21. In explaining ^nq; qpn^ m\” 

and ‘Set qrai q’Jl KSf ) Yaska in his Nirnkta 
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( ) *I*n q^g jPhSK* ( ) Pani and Banik mean 

jnat the same thing. From Pani comes Panya (merchandiae) in 
which a Banik (Merohant) deals. 
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others settled in the Deccan. Those who lagged 
behind gradually lost their nationality and 
became merged in the community of the 
sacrificers. 

In 108 Sukta of the 10th mandala of the Eig- 
veda where the incident between Sarama and the 
Fanis is related the latter are called Rishis22 or 
Seers. The language used also is that of the 
Vedic Aryans. Hence it is clear that by this 
time among some of the Fanis at least the 
language of the Vedic Aryans had become cur- 
rent. Again in one place in the Rigveda ( vii. 
45. 14 ) even Iiidra has been called Fani,23 
showing clearly that the Fanis could never be 
barbarians but were certainly a civilised people 
and some of them were influenced by Aryan ways 
of thought and worship. Just as there were 
Eisfafs, as noticed above, who condemned the 
Fanis, there were also Rishis who sided with them, 
among whom Ketu, Agneya ( x. 156. 3 ), Samyu 
Barhaspatya ( vi. 44^") and some others have 
been mentioned in the Rigveda. Ketu Rishi 
invoked the blessings of Agni (fire-god) for pro- 
moting the commercial interests of the Fanis®^. 
A Fani-chief of the name of Bribu not only em- 

22. i .w n 

^5: 1 f i” ( ) 

23. “qff?’ f^vii qit i 

i” ( ) 

24. ‘ W ’^5' I 

•s 

VfN W ?n ii” ( ) 

“Grant, yon Agni, vast wealth in the shape of a large 
number of oows and horses, wash the sky with rain-water 
and promote the commerce of the Fanis,” 


Pa»is spo- 
ken of as 
Rishis. 


Aryan Rishi 
as champi- 
ons of the 
Fanis. 
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The Fanis 
are the 
Phoenicians 
of the Wes- 
tern world. 


braced the sacrificcr's creed but bimself be- 
came a sacrificer. He has been praised even in 
the Rigveda. Samyti Barhaspatya Rishi has 
sung,- 

“Bribu occupied as high a place as the 
banks of the Ganges among the Pattis. To a 
seeker after wealth like myself he has given 
away one thousand cows as quickly as the wind 
blows. Let us therefore sing the glories of that 
Bribu who is wise, gives away one thousand 
cows and is worthy of all praise .”23 

Even in Manu-Samhita (x. 107) and also in 
NitimanjarJ Bribu’s munificence has been noticed. 

It is these Panis of the Vedic age who have 
passed as Phoenicians in the Western civilised 
world and later as Banik in India. The ancient 
Greeks and Germans called them Fonik or Fenek 
and even Punic. Herodotus wrote in the 5th 
century B. c.— ‘‘The Foeniks are known to have 
been the first people to engage in trade and 
commerce. Formerly they lived on the shores of 
the Red Sea”.26 Mr. Pococke in his ‘India in 
Greece’ ( p. 218 ) clearly states that the Phoeni- 
cians originally dwelled in Afganistan. 

In that sukta of the Rigveda in which is 
related the affair between Sarama and the 
Panis quoted above, it is clearly stated that she 
had to cross the river Rasa to reach the quar- 
ters of the Panis. for she was asked by them 

25, 95 ; qiftsiT ifit' I if unn: I 

TO 1 I 

fl’ 1” ( ) 

2Q. Uerodotns, i. 1 ; vii. 89. 
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how she had crossed theriver .27 Passing through 
Khurasan and Gandhara (modern Afghanistan) 
this river flowed into the Indus.^s We learn from 
the Rigveda that the Panis had strongholds on 
the hanks of this river ; and on the same autho- 
rity we have found that their sway extended 
over Eastern India .also We also find from 
the Book of Kings that the Phncuici.an chief 
Hiram, King of Tyre ( 970—936 n. c ) contribu- 
ted cedar and fig trees as well as workmen and 
gold for Solomon’s palace and temple. In re- 
turn Hiram received the grant of a territory' 
in Cahul. (1. Kings ix. 14.) These bear a clear 
testimony to their greatness. 

On the authority of Herodotus, the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica has .given us the following 
account— 

“The Phoenicians themselves retained some 
memory of having migrated from older seats on 
an eastern sea ; Herodotus ( i. 1, vii. 84 ) calls 

27. “ot* xm^ «' { ) 

“How have yon crossed the nnters of the Rosa!'’ 

‘cw »iw trosi wwm 

In his commontavy on Nirnktns SevarUja says, “The river 
named RaB& Is wide over halt a Yojana.'’ 

28. In V, S3. 9 of the Rigveda the tollowing five rivets d'e 
mentioned together — Kasft, .\nitabhft, Znbhji, Kramu and .Sindh'i 
( Indus ). 

“W ^ twfkwi fUI Ui,»WT V. fir 1” 

( K'WK ) 

In the Avesta theBasA is named RanhA. EubhA, and Kramu 
are respectively the modern Eabnl and Enram rivers. All these 
flow through the frontiers of Afghanistan and the Pnnjab. The 
name of the Indus in the Punjab is well k^own, It is into this 
Indus that the Rasa was flowing. 

3 
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IS TUF. pritENUT.V.Vfi IN KASTEfiN I.NDIA 

it “the red .sea” meaning probably the Persian 
Gulf ; the tradition, therefore, seems to show that 
the Phoenicians believed that their ancestors 
came originally from Babylonia. By settling along 
the Syrian coast they developed a strangely 
un-Semitic love for the sea, and advanced on 
different lines from the other Canaanites, who 
occupied the interior. They called themselves 
Canaanite.s and their land Canaan ; .such i.s 
their name in the Amariia tablets, Kinahhi and 

Kitiahni the Canaanitc sailors were 

spoken of as the redmen on account of their 
sun-burnt skin.”29 

The writer of the above article has come to 
the conclusion that the “red sea” bounding the 
original home of the Phoenicians is identical 
with the Persian Gulf. This, however, does not 
stand to reason. The Persian Gulf was not on the 
east of Babylon and nowhere in ancient records 
has the Persian Gulf been spoken of as the “red 
sea”, by which namein olden timestwoseas were 
distinctly known, one being situated to the west 
of Arabia and the other to the east of India. 
Now, the Red Sea bounding Arabia in the west 
can never be the sea of that name mentioned 
by Herodotu.s, for it is not situated in the east, 
as stated by him, but in the west of Phoenicia. 
The “Eastern sea” to the east of Phoenicia, 
as mentioned by the Phoenicians is no other 
than the “Eastern sea” ( PUrva-samudra ) men- 
tioned in the Manu-samhita as the eastern 
boundary of ArySvarta or the Aryan land ; and 
the “Red Sea” of Herodotus also is no other 
than the Red Sea (Lohita-sagara, so called for its 

*9. Bnoyclopsedia Briteanica, lift Ed. Vol, XSl. p. 450. 
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blood-red waters), mentioned iti the RsmSyana 
and the Mahabharata. This points clearly to In- 
dia as being the original home of the Phoenicians. 
The Pani’s life described above also goes a long 
way to prove that the Panis and the Phoenicians 
were the same people, following the same calling; 
and there was a time when their awtliority was 
established over the whole of India. Evidently 
they were compelled by the Vedic Aryans of 
Western India gradually to migrate eastward 
till they settled on the other side of the Kara- 
toyS on the shores of the Lohita-sagara ( Red 
Sea >. We do definitely learn from the Satapa- 
tha-BiShmana that the inflnence of the Vedic 
Aryans could not easily establish itself here 
in the Vedic age, the eastern banks of the 
SadanirE or KaratoyE having long remained 
inaccessible to them. At that time these regions 
were known to the Vedic Brahmans as being 
mostly under water. 

It will have been clear from what has been said 
above— and this will be further proved hereafter— 
that it was this land which was the centre of the 
Pani life ; and it was from this home on the Eas- 
tern banks of the Karatoya that the Panis or 
Phoenicians sailed out to fpr-off countries for 
purposes of trade and commeirce. Geologists have 
established that there wasatime when sea-waves 
swept overthe land (forming the present Mymen- 
sing and Sylhet districts ) lying to the south of 
the Garo, Khasia and Jaintia hills as well as 
to the west of Sylhet and the Cachar hills.^o 
Now, therefore, this was the sea which the 

30. Even in oat own times some parte gf tbe Mjmenmng and 
Dacca Dietiiota are still marked as “Sea”. Hero io an extract 
Irom the Railway Survey Report — 


It is the 
I’drva Samu- 
dra of the 
Manu-Sam- 
liita., and 
Lohita- 
Sagara of the 
Ramiiyaua 
and the 
Mahibharata. 


The Red 
Sea. 
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Phcenicians called ‘■'Eastera Sea” and which 
was also the Purva-Samudra ( Eastern Sea ) 
of the Manu-Samliita. bounding ArySvarta in 
the east. In those days the Sadanlra or Kara- 
toya and the Lauhitya (modern Brahmaputra) 
probably flowed into this part of the Sea, which 
in the Raniayana and the Mahabharata^i has 
been called the Lohita-sagara (Red Sea). In des- 
cribing the Eastern quarter the Ramayana has 
the following .—The terrible Lohita-s3gara is 
full of red waters ; not far from it is the home 
of Garu^a, king of birds, upon a mountain- 
top, on the summit of which dwells a class 
ot monsters called Mandeha.s^ 

the east the avea is bouuded by a low-lying 
country which for sis or mote months oE the year, is under water 
and where communication by boats of manndage varying with 
the stream and season is always possible. This country is 
frequently spoken of as the “Sea.” The coast line of this sea 
may be taken as a line drawn through Bbairab Bazar, Bajitpur, 
Nikli Dompara, Tarail and from thence by a line bearing north- 
east. Westwards of this coast the country is a land of dead and 
dying rivers thickly ponulated bv a most industrious race.” 

Report on Bhoirah-Ba-ar-K'-iraltniia-Maimenting Railvxiyi, 
(Beoonnaissaucc Survey ) p. 1. 

31. ^ i 

WHPl' ftWFn*!' femUiK' II 
’TOWWlt HTflRlT g I 

wf g;*t wjt watg: i 

3b’. “irai stasRi' iiw I 

Jtal ^ flig HI I) 
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Now this home of Garucla,. as described in 
the Ramayana, is evidentlj- the Garudacliala 
now known as the Garo hills and also called 
Manda-saila in the Joginitantra, probably after 
the Mandehas mentioned above. It appears 
that when the epic was composed, there were 
to be seen white -houses of some civilised people 
in some parts of these hills, while other parts 
were peopled by uncivilised formidable moun- 
taineers. 

In course of tii . ic this Red Sea gradually reced- 
ed and the vast low swamp which was once 
its bed still retains the name of “Sagar” as a 
proof of its former existence. The river Lauhitya 
( modern Brahmaputra) flowing through Assam 
still recalls the lamiliar name of the Sea— ‘‘the 
Lohita-sagara.’’ Even now throughout the dis- 
tricts of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, Lohit is the 
name for the Brahmaputra. 

“By settling along the Syrian coast, they de- 
veloped a strangely non-Semitic love for the 
sea”— this observation made b3’^ the writer in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica (ilth edition, art. 
Phoenicia) on the Phoenicians, seems also to be 
too hasty a conclusion ; lor love for the sea was 
no new development with the Panis, being al- 

era FI *n»i tigei: i 

srawi Fwretn; ii” 

( KWW’? ) 

Then having cioissed the torrible Liohita sea full of 
blood-red waters, you <vill see a mountaiu overgrown with huge 
Sdlmali trees. The palace of Garuda, designed and construoted 
by Vimkaimd, the cogiacer-ged, and set with precious stones 
and looking like Kail&sa itself, will also meet your eyes. Tou will 
also find banging on peaks:, the terrible i^andeha Rfikshsas of dark 
and terrible forms, > 
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I 

I In ship- 
building and 
navigation 
the Pa»is 
were teacb- 
> eis of the 
world. 


most ialieretit in their blood, as shetvn by the 
Rigveda. 

It may safety be asserted that neither ship- 
building nor the art of navigation could be of 
Syrian or Egyptian origin. In neither of these 
countries were ship-building materials available, 
while Indian woods supplied large quantities of 
the timber necessary for the purpose. This is ad- 
mitted even by those who hold that Syria and 
Egypt were the original centres of ship-build- 
ing, for, according to them, the Phoenicians 
of Syria imported the wood from India and 
built ships at the docks of their own ports 
where foreigners came and were initiated into 
the art of navigation. We do not, however, 
endorse this view, but i*ather go so far as to 
assert that both ship-building and navigation 
were known to the Panis of Eastern India 
from time immemorial and it was at their feet 
that others had to sit to learn these secrets. 
The southern part of Syria was named Phcenicia 
after the Panis, who went and settled there 
passing through the Red Sea ( Lohita-sSgara ) 
of Eastern Bengal. The great Phoenician vessels 
“Tarshish-ships” were the “East-Indiamen,” of 
the ancient world.®* Their speed was not, accord- 
ing to all authorities, rivalled even by the Greeks 
in the hey-day of their prosperity. This reminds 
us of a very early connection of the Phoenians 
with the East. That Eastern India was a great 
centre of sea-going vessels, from which enter- 
prising sailors in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era ventured out to distant lands and set- 

33. Vide Encyclopaedia Eriiannica, ( 9th Ed, ) Voi. ZVlll. 
1), 808 and (Uth Ed.) Vol. XXI, p. 154. 
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tied in Ceylon, Java, Sumatra and other coun- 
tries, civilizing them and opening new eras in 
their sculp toral and architectural life is now an 
established fact of history. In Eastern India 
ship-building and navigation have not yet be- 
come wholly things of the past. Not an insignifi- 
cant number of stdlors expert in na^dgating in 
rough seas are even now to be found in Chitta- 
gong and other parrs oi Eastern Bengal, when- 
sea-going crafts are also built everv year. 

It is thus a matter of no small congratula- 
tion to ourselves that this sacred land of ours 
was also the cradle of that primitive race of tra- 
ders, who, over four thousand years back, ^^carri- 
ed the torch of civilisation to A.ss\’ria, Babylon, 
Greece and other ancient countries. 

The Panis were not extinct as a race in the 
Punjab even after the sway of the Vedic Aryans 
had been established over the whole of India. 
We learn from the Bh5gavata-purana that 
Ja^abharata w'as born of a Brahmana family 
of the Angiras st(jck during the reign of 
King Rahflgana in the Punjab. The Panis of 
Sauvira were then worshippers of Bhadrakali. 
Having been blessed with no male issue, 
their chief was arranging to propitiate the 
goddess by sacrificing ti human being before 
her. Ja^abharata was engaged in watching a 
field. Officers of the Pani-chief seized him for 
the purpose of offering him as sacrifice to the 
deity. The bathing ceremony of the victim was 
performed according to the Vaisa-sa-samsthS^s 

34, Asooiding to westeru tiUtorians the Phcenicians coloniaed 
t^e ooRBt of Syria between 3000 and 2SOO i>, o. 

36. A note on Vairnaa may be deemed deairable here. Ibia 
fa what the^Bh&gavata baa got to say— 


Pa/bs in the 
Punjab. 
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Their rise 
in the wes- 
tern world. 


observed bv the Pa/ii.s. when he was led 
amidst flourishes of music to the image oi the 
godde.ss. With a view to worshiping the deity 
with the hot blood of Jadabharata, the chief of 
the Panis himself held a sharp sword in his hand 
and waited ior the avispicions moment of the 
sacrifice. Thcgoildess, however, on this occasion, 
became more humane and saved the Brahmana 
victim from the jaws of terrible death by swallow- 
ing at a gulp the Pani-chief with all his relations 
and followers. Such an impossible thing became 
possible only by virtue of the observance known 
as Mahabhichara.3c 

The Pani-chief of Sauvira^^ or Sind has been 
described in the Bhagavata as Vrrshala meaning 
'not following Vedic observances.’ It was this 
difference in religious observances that was the 
cause of all the oppressions of this race at the 
hands of the powerful Vedic Aryans. Although 
graduall V they were deprived of all their powers 

(wirtir a,i<iu ) 

Then Pa«is, ncaording to their own custom, bathe the victim, 
cover him with a piece of cloth, decorate him with ornaments, bes< 
mcBT. him with sandal and other sweet scents .and snmptnously 
feast him. After this he is sacrificed to the deity with offerings of 
incense, light, garlands, buds, flower, fruit <£c. This ceremony is 
called Vaisasa Samsth& 

36. Bbtgavata, Sk. V. Chap. 9. 

37. Sauvira is mentioned as Ophir in the Book of Kings 
in connection with the powerful Phoenician prince Hiram of 
Tyre. Solomon the great king of Israel equipped with the help 
of that Phoenician monarch a great naval expedition which 
sailed from Ezion-gever^to land of Ophir, and brought the famous 
cargoes of the nealth of Ind about 976 B. c. ( Vide I King ix. SO ; 
X, 11. 22. ) 
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and possessions in India, they were more for- 
tunate in establishing their supremacy and 
kingdom in the more ancient parts of the wes- 
tern world. The colony established by them came 
to be known as Phcenicia after their own name 
Pani or Panika. In the ancient Scriptures and 
inscriptions of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon and 
Greece, are to be found brilliant records of the 
achievements of this race and of their kingdom. 
The Phoenicians believed thattheirrisetookplace 
thirty-thousand years ago^s and also that their 
ancestors had migrated to Phoenicia from the 
ancient country on the shores of the Eastern 
Sea.89 In the early history of Phcenicia are to 
be found frequent hints here and there of the 
hardships and difficulties that attended the 
colonists when they migrated here, by land and 
sea, from their original home.*® 

Like the primitive Vedic Aryans, the Phoeni- 

38. Alricanue in Syncellns, p. 91. 

39. Herodctns tII, 89. 

40. Even the Rigveda is not silent as tp the cslamitles that 
overtook the Fanis on the sea when they were leaving the 
mother'country for good In 1. 182. 6 — 6 we find the following — 

*rrit 5I3W ii" 

( « ) 

“ITe twin Abvidb, ye were pleased to build for Tangra ( a 
descendant of king Tugra of the Pani family ) in the sea 
famous resselB furnished with strong wings. Among the gods, 
only yon were pleased to take him np and thus saved him from 
meeting with a watery grave. When he was going down helpless 
into the dark and deep waters of the sea, font ships, sent by 
the Asrins, came to his rescue and safely carried him acFoss,” 

4 
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dans also first worshipped rivers, the sky, the 
earth and nature. In course of time even the 
worship of many gods obtained with currency 
among them. They did not, however, build any 
image but used particular emblems representing 
god^s particular deities for purposes of worship. Mer- 
given to maids (the upper part being like that of awoman 
human the lower part like that of the fish or serpent) 

also came to be worshipped by them. Young ones 
and males of all classes of beasts were sacrificed 
by them only for removing special grievances of 
the king or saving him from some grave dangers 
Human beings were also offered as sacrifice and, 
for this purpose, simple inoffensive tender boys 
of his own subjects were selected. It is very likely 
that the custom of offering human-sacrifice 
the Phoenicians brought with them from India. 
The story of Jadabharata described above 
shows that the ancestors of the Phoenicians, 
the Pams of India, practised it before they 
left the mother country. Audi ike Sindhu-Sau- 
vira of the above story, many chiefs, even royal 
personages of Phoenicia, generally oflEciated as 
priests in the worship of the principal deities. 

It has been noticed above that some of the 
Their pani chiefs in India used the Vedic language of 
^wth'vedk* Aryans. The .Rishis who supported them are 
*°uUure invoked on them the blessings of 

Indra, Mitra, Varuna, the twin Asvins and the 
Ribhus. Some of the Pasis were taken even 
into the fold of the Vedic Aryans and pro- 
bably afterwards became merged in the Aryan 
community. 

Western aiitiquarians have decided that 
Phoenician culture and influence spread over Asia 
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Minor and the whole of southern Europe about 
2000 years b. c. We do, however, believe that 
the Phoenician colony of Asia-Minor was estab- 
lished long before that. 

It has not yet been ascertained when the Panis 
left India by sea and established the colony of 
Phoenicia along the coasts of Syria. From the 
account left by Herodotus, however, it is found 
that the very ancient capital of Phoenicia, the 
city of Tyre, was founded 2300 years before him 
i.e, in 2756 B. c.^i In these circumstances it may 
fairly be concluded that the Panis must have 
deserted the shores of the Red Sea or left India 
long before this date. From a consideration of 
the legend telling how Sargon i (about 3800 b.c) 
crossed the Eastern Sea^ 2 ^ it will also appear 
that the Panis colonised themselves in Syria so 
long back as 5717 years from now. And subse- 
quently they gradually extended their sway as 
traders and rulers over Egypt and Asia Minor. 

As we have seen, the Panis in India after hav- 
ing suffered repeated reverses at the hands of the 
Vedic Aryans, were either merged in the society 
of the conquerors being included in the mercan- 
tile community or tried to maintain their indivi- 
duality and independence by taking shelter in 
forests and mountains, but only to their ulti- 
mate degeneration in contact with uncivilised 
peoples. The Phoenicians of the western world 
also fared no better. Just as in India, so also 
here systematic attempts were made long after 
by the Yedic Aryans to undermine their in- 
fluence. It was by these Aryans, sworn ene m ie s 

11. Herod, ii. 41. ^ 

42. £ucy, Biit.iuujoa, lllb ed, Vol. xzi. p. 160. 
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of the Panis, that the Vedic culture oi India was 
spread not only in Babylon, but in the far-oflf 
countries of Asia Minor and Syria. It may not 
be deemed out of place to discuss here how the 
torch of Vedic civilisation was carried to these 
countries. 

Just as in the Satapatha-Brahmana we have 
found Aryan rulers advancing eastward with 
their priests and armies, diffusing the light of 
Vedic lore and religion over Eastern India, so 
from the story of Sarama and the Panis in the 
Rigveda, related above, we find indications of 
Aryan culture and civilisation having spread west- 
ward, beyond the bounds of Western India, to 
far-off regions. From a study of the very ancient 
tablets discovered in various places of Babylon 
and Asia Minor, western archajologists have de- 
clared that over four thousand years ago the 
Kassites and the Mitannis, both of whom spoke 
Aryan languages, conquered Babylon and gra- 
dually extended their influence upto Asia Minor. 
Thus writes Mr. H. R. HaU the Egyptologist 
and Assyriologist of the British Museum,— 

“There, is little doubt that the Kassites were 
Indo-Europeans, and spoke an Aryan tongue. 
Their chief god was Sflryash, the Sun, the Indian 

Sfirya They were evidently the advance- 

guard of the Indo-European southern movement 
which colonized Iran and pushed westward to 
the borders of Asia Minor. In the north the 
kingdom of Mitanni was about this time estab- 
lished between the Euphrates and Tigris by 
Aryans who must hare been of the same stock 
as the Kassites w^o conquered Babylonia. The 
names of the kings of Mitanni which are known 
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to US in later times are Aryan and among the 
gods of Mitanni we find the Indian Varuna, 
Indra and the Nasatya-twins ( Asvins ). It is 
possible that the mass of the population in Mi- 
tanni was of partly Semitic, partly Hittite blood, 
and that the Aryans there were merely a ruling 
caste.” 48 

Some modern western scholars regard these 
Aryans as being a branch of the Iranian stock. 
We are, however, unable to endorse this view 
but are strongly disposed to regard them as a 
branch of the Indo-Aryan family— for the 
following reasons.— The names of godsappearing 
in the above quotation in reference to the Kas- 
sites and the Mitannis, do not bear the least re- 
semblance with Iranian names ; on the contrary 
they are found to be in close conformity with 
the names of Indian Vedic gods. Besides, just as 
during the spread of Vedic culture over Eastern 
India the common people are found to have 
been non-Aryans or belonging to the Dravi- 
dian stock, while the ruling class was uniformly 
Kshatriyas and their priests Brahmanas, the 
same state of things is found to have been the 
case during the subjugation of Babylon and 
Asia Minor upto the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
In their contemporary tablets and inscriptions 
the descendants of those Aryans who conquered 
the country from Babylon to Asia Minor, are 
found to have described themselves as Khar- 
ris. Now, European antiquarians have inter- 
preted Kharri as Aryan. Needless to say that 
this Kharri is only a degenerate form of the 

o 

43, Hall's Ancient History of the Near East ( 3rd ed, 1913 ) 
p.201. 


The Kassi- 
tes and the 
Mitannis — 
not Iranians 
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Aryans. 
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Indian word Kshatri or Kshatriya. In the 
Paraaas of India the Kassites are found to have 
been named as Kasas or Kasyas. The territoiy 
of KasI was established by these Kssas and 
also named after them. The Aryan allies of 
these Kasas were called Mitaniiis, which is only 
another form of the Sanskrit word. Mitrdnika, 
meaning allied forces. The territory of Mitanni 
was founded due north-east of Syria or imme- 
diately beyond the north-eastern boundaries of 
Phoenicia.^^ 

Just as the Vedic Aryan Kshatriyas succeeded 
after a long series of strife to stamp out the 
influence of the Panis in India, the Kassites and 
Phoenicians thcir ally, the Mitannis, also succeeded gradually 
the^Khattis weakening the influence of the Phoenicians in 
Asia Minor till ultimately the Khattis ( known 
as Kheta-Khattis or Hittites ), an ally of the 
Mitannis, succeeded in usurping all the powers 
of the Phoenicians. Not content with this, the 
Khattis went further. Instead of Phoenicia, they 
called their conquered territories Sur or Suriya, 
thus putting the seal of their government and re- 
ligion upon these regions, and also announcing 
their opposition to the Asuras or Assyrians. It 
was from this name of Sur or Suriya that the 
appellation of Syria was ultimately derived.^s 

44. "Across the Euphrates lay the more barren North Meso- 
potamia, the modern districts of Urfa, Diarbeker, and Mardin, 
then dominated by Aryan aristocrasy of Mitanni.” 

' (Hall’s Ancient History of the near East, p. 829). 

For the maps of .Phoenicia and Mitanni, ride Bnoyolopndia 
Britannica, llth Ed. Yol. Nil p. 62S. 

46 , "Syria is prql^ahly the Babylonian Suri used of a north 
Eupbratean distrust and a word distinct from Assyria,". Ency 
clopaedia Britannica, llth Ed, Vol XXVI, p. 304. 
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H. R. Hall justly remarks,— “The Phoenicians 
preserved their individuality intact from the days 
ot Thothmes in to those of Alexander. Their 
merchants pursued uninhindered and intrepidly 
their way to the utmost end of the Mediterra- 
nean and beyond, and the trading-factories were 
now founded that soon developed into the great 
colonies of Gades, of Tharshish, of Utica and 
Carthage” 

After their influence had dwindled into no- 
thing, some of the Phoenicians intermingled 
with the trade-loving Jews, while the rest 
became merged in other Semitic races. Hence no 
trace of the Phoenicians, once so powerful, is 
to be found now in the country once proudly 
named after them. It will suffice to say roughly 
that it was these Panis or primitive traders, 
who, long over four thousand years back, and 
before any other nation had even thought of 
it, astonished the whole civilised world by 
inventing the art of glass-making, by the intro- 
duction of alphabets, by their art of navigation 
and by their skill in carving out huge temples in 
mountains. They had no rivals in the art of 
navigation. It was at their feet that the 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans had to sit to be 
initiated into this art. In directing their course 
on the trackless sea, the Pole-star acted as their 
guide ; and hence it was that the Greeks gave 
to this guide the name of the Phoenician star. 
With their utmost efforts the Greek vessels could 

46. Vidi The Ancient History of tiie Hear East, p. 402. 

47. The history of the introduction of i^phabets by the Penis 
has been discussed at length in connection with the origin of the 
Indian alphabets in the Visrakosha, Vo|. XYIT, art Varwalipi, 
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not vie in speed with the Phoenician ones. 
Their maritime trade spread from Spain to 
the coasts of Malabar and thus brought im- 
mense wealth to them. Their huge wealth and 
their uncommon skill in naval warfare combined 
to bring under their sway all the ancient rich 
territories along the coasts of the Mediteranean 
including Syria. Nay, it was also they who, 
more than four thousand years ago, succeeded in 
bringing the Indian merchandise to the markets 
of Southern Europe. Egypt which is recognised 
in the western world as being the primitive 
centre of civilisation— even that Egypt is found 
to have been largely indebted to this race of pri- 
mitive traders for many items of the civilised 
life. Mr. S. Laing thus observes— "There can 
be no question that this Phoenician commerce 
was a principal element in introducing not only 
their alphabets, but many of the early arts of 
civilization, amongthe comparatively rude races 
of Greece, Italy, Spain and Britain."^® 

Although Indians have long forgotten the 
very name of the Panis, the cream of milk is even 
now called Patiir in the Hindi dialect, and the 
particular creeper with the help of which the 
fluencein Panis prepared curd in early times, is even 
^ndfa° found in Sind to be called after them— Panfr 

(Withania coagulans ).^® Even now the blood of 
that ancient civilised Pani family is found to run 
in the veins of the Baniks or merchant races of 
India. 

Those among the Fanis who did not allow 
themselves to be mixed np with the Yedic 

48. Vide 3. Lain^’s Haman Origini, p. 77. 

48. Vide Watt’a Diotionary of the Economic Frodpota of 
India, Vol. VT, pt W. p 308. 
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Aryans or would not even acknowledge their 
suzerainty, maintained independence by retiring 
to the other side of the Karatox'jl. Fate was, 
however, against them Overtaken by reverses 
of fortune, and driven from their home to live 
the life of the exile among uneivilised hill tribes, 
they gradually^ lost their own culture and 
civilisation for which they had fought so hard. 
Yet for a long time, in Kamarujia and its 
neighbourhood the names of Pani continued to 
be given them, and now. for many years past, 
they have been given the name of ‘Pani-koch’. 
Even now in the Dekkan, a branch of this race 
has retained the original name in a slightly 
modified form, being called PaniSr. 

It is thought necessary to discuss here how 
the name, Pani-koch, came to be applied to this 
degenerated branch of the Panis. 

We have the following description of this 
branch of Panis in Bfaagavatapurana 

“In the Rasatala (lower regions), a branch 
ofDaityasand Danavas known as the Panis,’ 
otherwise called Nivata-Kavachas and Kalakeyas 
lived in Hiranyapura. They were hostile to 
the gods. So the valiant and ever resplendent 
Hari— the adored one— vanquished them by 
his power and forced them to live like snakes 
( dwellers of the caves ). These Panis are stiil 
afraid of Indra owing to the artful words of 
Sarama the messenger of that god.”''® 

50. “iratSTOni ^ 

*rei- 
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ii” ( Bhigarata, V, 24, 80 ) 
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Thus the author of the Bhagavata has made 
it sufEcieutlj' clear that the Nivata-Kavachas 
were no other than a branch of those very Fanis 
who are referred to in the story of SaramE and 
the Fanis in the Rigi,'eda. (x. 108f) In the 
RSmayana, the Mahabharata, and many of the 
PurEnas also references are to be found to these 
NivEta-Kavachas.^i 

It is stated in the Rigveda as already shewn 
by us that to reach the territories of the Fanis 
Sarama had to cross the river Rasa which flowed 
into the Indus and then jointly ponred itself out 
into the sea.52 The “Rasatala” of theBhSga- 
vata seems to be identical with the land to the 

We are told in the Fadma-pur&ria (Srlsbli-kba/ida, Chapter ID) 
"that upon the mtirdcr of tbeAiura Vr/ti'a the Kilakeyaa in 
great fright fled to the shores of the furious sea in the Dekknn, 
Since then th'> sea beoanie their home, which they left only at 
night to destroy people found upon the shores. Even sages and 
seers were not spared, many of whom were forcibly carried to 
their watery home, while others deserted their hermitages along 
the beach and took refuge in mountain cures. At length they 
sought the protection of the powerful Seer Agastya, who crossed 
the Viodbya hills, camo to the Dekkan, drunk up the sea and 
slaughtered the EAlakeyas. The few that could save their lives 
' by flight, took refuge in BasAtala.” 

From this account it seems that the Kalakeyas were a power- 
ful sea-faring race of the Dekkan who wore gold armours and 
wielded huge m.accs. They fared ill at the hands of Ag.astya, 
who, as we hare found in the Bigreds, was a sworn enemy of the 
Pa«iB, and propagated Aryan culture and cirilisation in tho 
Dekkan. 

51. Vide the Rflmflyana Lankflkanda, Cb. 113 ; the Mahflbhfl- 
rata, Vanapaira, Cb. 171 ; and the Brabmflnda-purflna, (which has 
been published by the Asiatic Society and the Vangarfui Freas as 
Vflyu Pnrilna, ch. 68 ). For the defeat of Efllaheyas or Panie by 
Chitraratba, Vide Pafl'mapnrii/ia Srsshtikhandii, Ch, 19 and 63, 

62. Bigreda X. 22. 1. 
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south of this river and dose to the sea. We have 
also spoken before on the authority of the 
BhSgavata of a race of Paais in Sindhu-Sauvira 
(modem Sind). To the south of this Sind and 
along the coasts of modern Karachi there was 
a territory known in the Mahabharata and the 
FurSaas as the Kalakavana (wood of Kalaka or 
Kalakeyas).33 There can be no doubt that this 
wood formed at least one of the principal head- 
quarters of that family of the Panis known as 
NivSta-Kavachas. There are accounts in the 
RamSyana and the Mahabharata of the defeats 
indicted upon them by Ravana and Arjuna res- 
pectively.58 It is not improbable that the Paais 
of the NivSta-Kavacha branch came in course of 
tim^ to be known by the abbreviated name of 
Pani-Kavacha. It will be no presumption to 
suppose that again in course of time this ‘Kava* 
cha’ came to be pronounced as ‘Koeba’ and thus 
Pani-Kavacha, became Pani-koch. 

The Rik-mantras described by Seer Gotama 
Rahdgana, priest of King Videgha Mathava, 
who spread the culture of the Yedic civilisation 
in Eastern India as for as Kamarupa breathe 
a spirit of downright malice against the Fanis. 
This is a dear proof of the very great resis- 
tance that the latter must have offered to 
the movement in Videha or Eastern India. 
But as we have seen, with all their stubborn 
resistance they could not hold their own but 
were driven farther and farther from thdr home 
till a party of them was forced to seek shelter 
, near the Lohita-sSgara or Red Sea also known 

53. Vide Hiudi Vuviikoshe { ISucyciQpKdia ladiee ) Vol. II 

p. 69t. 
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as the Eastern Sea ; and some of them, who 
took shelter in the mountains of Kamardpa, 
came in course of time to be known As Pani- 
koch. A branch of these inhabiting the Eastern 
frontier regions of the Himalayas has been 
called in ^he Puraoas as Utkachas®^ or Uttara 

54. The following lines occur in the ancient BrahmantJa 
puruna ( published under the title of V4yn-pnrana ) in con- 
nection with the description of Deyakuta, the Eastern frontier 
mountain of India — 

55' ^ * fsiKi' ngfw’ II 

sici^aisraiJiag n 
jjjif ' TOfjqwt ?mprt I 

g?ssi* qg II 

q^wqqs'siq' *rm II 
traf q fa’aH^ 3 | 5 iftqHg 1 

fiqfkmaiqunq’ i 

t^wfyrapimiqrer. «BW?rq«iiig 1 
gtjqwwt qgf^’ TigwsiT q?is^g 11 
?i«i^ g qqf 5 fin: 1 
: hrirt; w; 11 
snisiws^^e:^^iqiKlss«ii®«ig 1 
*i^ig 5 !mqqi® 5 <iqT 5 «ig 11 
qqqt 5 i*wi 5 qr*[ I 
qq gerqz' qw qpnH^qmisiqB 11 
q?itq« iifqfi qpqtffw i 

qq fqgqg 11” ( ) 

Upon the second fioulict inuuulniu is situated an invulnc- 
rabl’ city of the Kalakey.is. It is decorated with beautiful 
ediHces of splendid colours and adorned with gold and jewel The 
roads are very wide, ^nd the whole city is gay, flourishing and 
well-fortified. People of vat ions races inhabit it. The grand 
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(Northern) Kavachas. In all the ancient chronic- 
les of Assam it is said, that prior to the rise of the 
Mlechchha rulers of the Naraka d3-nasty Kaina- 
rhpa was governed by thcDanavasandthe Kira- 
tas. It is superfluous to say that everywhere in 
the Puranas composed bj? Aryan BralJmauas the 
Paai-Kavachas have been spoken of as Danavas. 

outer gate-way attached to the surrounding wall is very high ; 
it is sixty yajonax wide and one hundred in length. This in- 
vulnerable city is situated on the beautiful JDevaLuta mountaiu, 
and called Snnitsa. It looks like a gorgeous cloud. To the south 
of it, there is a huge city of the Kiikshasas, 30 i/qjmtas wide and 62 
ypjanas long, the surrounding wall and the gate-way of which 
are all gold. Here live the proud and haughty, strong and stout 
Ut-Kachas who are Kamarup!.* There is on the Devakufa moun- 
tain a huge tree, of the name of Bhdtavafa. Thousands of 
branches have shot out in all directions. It is surrounded by 
walls of rock, gold and precious stones. It is the abode of 
a host of Bhdtas and has on it the farfamed splecdid home 
of Tryambaka (Three-Eyed Mahiidevii. ) 

It has been remarked above that it was the Fanis who were 
given the name of Ealakeyas in the Purunab. and were also called 
Riv4ta-EBvachaa. And it was also a branch of these Pcinis 
inhabiting the far-off Eastern frontiers of tlic Himalayas, that 
were ceiled Uttara-Kavaebas or Ut-Kavachas, abbreviated in the 
Brabma>t^a-purfiita into 'Utkaciras’. Making ail .allowances for 
the above exaggerated descriptions of their chief towns, it has to 
be admitted that even iu their mountuin liotues, the Puaib wore 
nut yet destitute of tlieir former wealth aud bplenduur. 

From the above desuriptiou uf HevakUU aud the iihdtavafa 
flourishing on it, it seems that it was the mountaiu-range ex- 
tending from the Bhutan hill to the hills of Assam and Kauhar 
that was called the "Iroutier-mountain Devakfifa.” The deri- 
vation of Bhutan from yiiCiluratabUiau.a ( the pldeu of the Bhilla- 
vafa ) seems to he q^uilc prui)able. Owing to its situation on the 
Ocvakufa mountain, Bhutan is even now uallcd Ilcvarajya 
( country of Dcoraj ) 

* It seems that probably they are tliLaoriginai inhabitants of 
the place giving it the name of Kiimarhpa on account of the 
peculiar custom developed by them. 
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He defeated and drove them off and himself assu- 
med the reins of government. It is not unlikely 
that he began his rule as a tributary chief of 
Yideha, when many Brahmanas came over and 
settled here. After a short time, however, his 
Pani spirit gotthc better of him, and he began to 
ill-treat and oppress the Aryan Brahmanas 
against whom, the Panis had all along ranged 
themselves. This cost him both his throne and 
life. 

In Chapter 38 of the Kalikapurana we find 
the following— ‘■Seer Gotama, priest of the sage 
king Janaka, solemnised Kcsavapaiia and other 
ceremonies of Naraka with incantations laid 
down for the purpose in the Rik, Yajus and 
SSma-Vedas, in accordance with the custom in 
vogue among the Ksbatrijas.”^'^ 

Again in Chapter 39 we have--“well versed 
in the Yedas, devoted to Brahmanical duties, 
a good statesman, liberal, devoted to the Vedas, 
and unflinching in his devotion to goddess Ka- 
inakhya, Naraka began to rule over the Nilakflta 
Hills. ”S8 

57. irl i 

^ ii 

sir’s fiifui fejcRR qu: i 

^ *rrrr‘ sfur I « 
qrw qrtq fiiRisii gPr. i 

( qfifeqiigrw I*: 's; ) 

58. uqi i 

rreipirl n { ) 

rritiqww *Ri II 
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And Chapter 40 tells us later— “After a reign 
of 5000 years, at the instance of Banasura, 
Naraka took to oppressing the gods and the 
sages.’’59 

According to the Kamayana also, Naraka the 
king of Pragyotisha is a contemporary of Rama< 
chandra and Janaka, and belonged to the Dana- 
va lamily. While the Mahabharata, Harivamsa, 
the BhEgavata as well as some other works tell 
us that Naraka who flourished prior to the great 
Kurukshetra war and was a contemporary of 
Srikrishna, sprang from the Mlechchba or Asura 
stock. He flourished towards the close of the 
Dvapara age and was killed by Krishna. 

From the above conflicting accounts it is 
evident that the Naraka of the Ramayana 
and the Naraka of the Mahabharata could 
never be the same person. One was initiated 
into Kshatriya rites, while the other also dis- 
charged Brahmanic functions. 

It seems that all kings of Kamarupa, prior 
to the ascendancy of the Kirata family, passed 
under the general name or title of Naraka. It 
will suffice to point out here from the quotations 
made above that although all the Naraka kings 
or families, who flourished prior to the reign of 
the Mlechchha or Asura Naraka, were either 
Danavas or Panis, some of them at least would 
have observed some of the Kshatriya rites with 
the help of priests invited from Mithila. It has 
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been alrcnrly noticed from the /?/gveda that 
some I’a/ii kings of the preceding genera- 
tions also did the same. Those who followed 
the Vcdic cult were probably recognised by 
some as Kshatriya kings. Inspite of this, among 
the Narakas of Kamardpa, however, there 
were many who would not shrink, where- 
ever opportunity offered itself, from feeding fat 
their I'acial grudge upon the Aryans who were 
loyal to the gods and the Brahmanas. And for 
this reason the Brahmanas also treated them 
with contempt or suspicion. Such a state of 
affiairs went on long till some powerful Mlech- 
chha over-powered the Panis or the Kochas 
with the help of the Brahmanas and installed 
himself on the throne of Kamardpa. And accor- 
ding to the custom iu vogue he also assumed or 
was given the name of Naraka. The royal 
house thus overthrown, fled to the Eastern 
sea-coast where, with the help of the Kiratas 
themselves, they founded a new government and 
began to rule over the Kiratas. And either to 
preserve the purity of blood or in quest of su- 
premacy over foreign and distant lands, some 
of them might have sailed over .to and settled 
in the western world. 

In the Kalikapurana (Ch. 38) we are further 
told— the Kiratas, unable to withstand the 
oppression of Naraka of the Mlechchha dynasty 
Jurisdiction first went over to and settled on the Eastern 
Writas side of the Dikkara-vasini. Subsequently, through 
the intervention of Mahadeva, it was settled that 
their possessions should extend from the Eastern 
sea to Lalitak^nta, while the country from the 
west of Lalitakanta to the east of Karatoya was 
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to be the jurisdiction of tlieGoddcss Kamakhya.'’'’ 
This was purged clear of the Kiratas and a large 
number of Brahmanasand people of other higher 
castes, well-versed in the Vedas, were made to 
settle here. It has been observed before that a time 
was when the Lohita-sSgara of the Rfimayana 
and the Purva-sagara of the Alanu-samhitfl 
and Kslikspurana spread over a large part of 
Eastern Bengal, washing the feet of even the 
Garo, Khasia, Jaintia and Kachar Hills. The 
modern Kacharis are no other than descen- 
dants of those Utkachas and the Kiratas, who 
inhabited the Eastern shore of this Eastern sea 
mentioned in the Brahmanda and the Kalika- 
purSnas, The royal house of Kachar has ever 
since its foundation passed as having descended 
from Ghatotkacha, son of 5idimba. According 
to the Revakhanda of the Skanda-purana Gha- 
totkacha married the daughter of Bhagadatta, 
king of Prag-jyotisha.®i 

According to Bhavishya Brahmakhanda, 
Digvijaya-prakasa, DesSvali-vivriti and Assam 
Buranji as well as local traditions, the ancient 
name of Kachar is Haidimba or Hidamha, and 

60 m.' a?! I 

II 

tranj fsi wawlk’ 9*1; 1 

cjfi 11” 

( St: ) 

61, The issue of this marmge was a sou named BaTbariks, 
who diatingnished himself in time as a g^at soldier, Skanda- 
pnidna, Rerdkhanda, Ch< 60-S4, gtres a detailed account of 
him. 
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Dimapur in Assam is said to hare been once 
the capital of the Ghatotkacha dynasty. Many 
people are of opinion that Dimapur is only a 
degenerated form of Hidimbapur.®^ 

It has already been noticed that Ghataka 
was one of the earliest Kirata chiefs. Just as 
in the Treta and the Dvapara age the prede- 
cessors of Bhagadatta on the throne of Kama- 
rupa were all given the common name of 
Naraka,soalsothe earliest Kirata princes might 
have been given the common title of Ghata or 
Ghataka. Hence we find that even the son of 
Hidimba, upon his accession to the Kirata 
throne, came to be called Ghata after his prede- 
cessors. The addition of ‘Utkacha’ to this title 
in his case, making it Ghatotkacha, seems to 
have been due to bis descent from the Utkacha 
or Northern Koch family. It has been obser- 
ved before that according to the Brabniao^a- 
purana a branch of the Kalakeyas or Pam.s in- 
habiting the hill-tracts of Assam making up the 
Eastern frontier of India, were known as Utka- 
chas. This Utkacha or northern Koch were after- 
wards called Kachar or Kachari. Hence, if Gha- 
totkacha is taken as the chief of the Utkacha or 
Koch and the Kiratas inhabiting the Eastern 
sea-coasts, it has to be admitted that although 
begotten of as high-caste a father as Bhima, 
his mother’s non-Aryan blood stood in the 
way of his recognition as an Aryan. The 
story of Ghatotkacha goes some way to prove 
how harshly and contemptuously the Fanis or 
Kalakeyas were treated by the later BrShmana 
community. IL may be no exaggeration to 
tii A, Gait’s ABsam, p. 2IQ. 
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observe that the oppression of the Brahmanas 
reached such a height as to compel the Panis 
or Utkachas to live away from civilised so- 
ciety and to take to the Rakshasa (cannibal) 
way of life. Thus compelled to live, move and 
have their abode among the Kiratas whom we 
find described in the Ramayana as ‘carnivorous 
man-tiger’s, <53 the Panis gradually adopted their 
manners and customs ; and hence, although 
these two people are racially different, their 
descendants (the Kacharis from the titkachas 
and Kiratas, and the Koch from the Panis), have 
appeared to later ethnologists as belonging to 
the same stock, the difference in name being as- 
signed to difference in their places of residence, 

A tradition is also current in Kamarfipa to 
the effect that the Kochas were the first to 
establish their supremacy here and among the 
Koch also there is a general belief based on 
traditions that a time was when the whole of 
Eastern India acknowledged their supremacy, 
till out of dread for Parasurama they became 
destitute of all their martial traits and were de- 
prived of all their worldly possessions. 6* 

This is borne out also by the fact that in the 
much older Rigvedaand the other Samhitas they 


63. Viile Kishkindhyil, Cb, 40. 

G4. The tradition is also corroborated by tlie R&Uk&puriHa 
( Chap. 77 ), Thus— 
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have never been spoken of as “Danavas” or 
“Rakshasas”; rather they have been described as 
high-spirited Kshatrij-as or Vaisyas showing 
that they occupied a high status in society. Yet 
they have been spoken of as Danavas in the 
early history of Kamariipa. Needless to say 
that owing to their opposition to the Vedic 
rites and ceremonies as well as to the BrShma- 
nas, they were given the appellation of DanSva 
by the Brahmana authors of the PurSnas. 
The persecution by ParasurEma which has 
passed into a tradition current everywhere 
among the Koch, is a clear proof of the 
fact that having been deprived of all their for- 
mer prosperity and supremacy, by the Brahmana 
influence, they removed themselves to the moun- 
tains of Assam to maintain their racial integrity 
and independence. Some of the Koch families are 
also known by the name of ‘Paliya’, about the 
significance of which Sir H. Risley has truly 
observed— 

“The name PaliyE is said by some to refer 
to the flight ( paldyana ) of the supposed Ksha- 
triya ancestors of the tribe, but it is equally 
possible that it may be merely a variant of the 
first half of the name Pani-Koch by which the 
people now calling themselves Palia were 
known at the beginning of this century, when 
Dr. Buchanan made his survey of Dinajpur and 
fiangpur.”8B 

Indeed, the word ‘Pani’, according to the 
different ways in which the cerebral ‘a’ ( « ) in 
it may be pronounced, may sound as Pani 


6.'). RiBley’a Tribes Rnd Cutes of Bengsl, Vol. I. p, 493, 
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or ‘Pali* which may have in course of time 
assumed the form of Palia. Hence we may as- 
sert that the Pani-koch, the Palia and the 
Koch of succeeding ages are no other than 
the Pani-Kavachas oi the Pauranic age. 
It has already been noticed, in discussing the 
situation of the Lohita-sagara or Red Sea, that 
in the Ramayana a race of cannibals also called 
Mandeha is said to have inhabited the moun- 
tains on the shores of the Lohita-sagara. It has 
also been shown that the Lohita-sSgara or 
the Red Sea also called Purva-samudra, or the 
Eastern Sea according to Manu-sanihita and 
KSliklE-purSna flowed by the south of the Garo 
hills and the west of the Kachar and Chitta- 
gong hills. Taking into consideration the situa- 
tion of Pragjyotisha above the fathomless home 
of Varuna, as described in the RamSyana, the 
modern Brahmaputra also may be taken to 
have been a part of this Red Sea. The Mande- 
has, then living on the shores of this sea, have 
now come to be known as Mandai or Koch- 
Mandai. About this people Sir H. Risley says— 

“The Koch-Mandai of Bhowal forest tract in 
the north of Dacca appear to be a branch of the 
Koch who have long been separated from the 
main body of the tribe and have to some extent 
intermingled with the Garos.”6<> 

In the RSmSyanic age the Mandehas lived 
in the Garo hills on the shores of the Lohita- 
sEgara and their habitation was called Manda 
hills in the Joginitantra. No wonder, if in 
contact with the cannibal Garos, they also came 
to develop ferocious qualities of character. The 

66. Risle^’t Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. 1. p. 493. 
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epithets of ‘Rakshasas’ and ‘Danavas’ given them 
by the authors of the PurSnas may thus have 
been due to their opposition to the Yedic rites 
and to their ferocious conduct. The Ut-kachas 
seem to be the northern, and the Mandehas the 
southern branch of the Koch. Hence the 
latter arc even now found to cherish the 
memory of the old connection by calling them- 
selves Koch-Mandai. 

About the Koch Col. Dalton says — “Thc^'^ 
assumed the name ot Pani-Koch to distinguish 
themselves frem their hill neighbours, the Garos, 
with whom they were often confounded in 
consequence of the similarity of their manners 
and customs ; but their religion and language 
resemble rather those of the Rabha than the 
Garo.”07 The language spoken by the Koch “is 
all Bengali, Hindi or Assamese, not a word or 
grammatical construction that would affiliate 
them with any North-Eastern tribes”.®^ 

From the influence of the Bengali, Assamese 
and Hindi Languages upon the Koch tongue it 
appears that Eastern India was their original 
home, Bengal or Mithila being their primitive 
mother country. 

On the strength of the passages quoted above 
from the Rfgveda and the Bhagavata we may 
now safely say that at least 6000 years back 
this race inhabited Karachi and Kachh 
(Cutch) in Western India and the southern 
regions of the Punjab. And the Sumerians 
known to modern antiquarians are no other 
than the descendants of those members of this 

people who, by land, went to Babylon, and 

(. 

67« DftUon’a Ethnology of Bengal) p, 92/ 
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other countries. About these Sumerians H. R. 
Hall writes thus— 

“We have no knowledge of the time when the 
Sumerians were savages : when we first meet 
with them in the fourth millennium u. c. they 
are already a civilised, metal-using people, living 
in great and populous cities, possessing a com- 
plicated system of writing, and living under the 
government of firmly established civil and reli- 

gious dynasties and hierarchies The 

earliest scenes of their owm culture-development 
had perhaps not been played upon the Babylonian 
stage at all, but in a difiFerent country, away 
across the Persian mountains to the eastward. 
The land of Elam, the later Suslana, where till 
the end a non-Semitic nationality of Sumerian 
culture maintained itself in usual independence 
of the dominant Mesopotamian power, was no 

doubt a stage in their progress The ethnic 

type of the Sumerians, so strongly marked in 
their statues and reliefs, was as different from 
those of the races which surrounded them as 
was their language from those of the Semites, 
Aryans, or others ; they were decidedly Indian 
in type. The face-type of the average Indian 
of to-day is no doubt much the same as that 
of his Dravidian race-ancestors thousands of 
years ago. Among the modern Indians, as 
amongst the modern Greeks or Italians, the anci- 
ent pre-Aryan type of land has (as the primitive 
type of the land always does) survived, while 
that of the Aryan conqueror died out long ago. 
And it is to this Dravidian ethnic type of India 
that the ancient Sumerian bears "^most resem- 
blance, so far as we can judge from his monu- 
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Sauvira and 
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ments. He was very like Southern Hindu of the 
Dekkan (who still speaks Dravidian languages). 
And it is by no means improbable that the Sume- 
rians were an Indian race which passed, certainly 
by land, perhaps also by sea, through Persia to 
the valley of the two rivers. It was in the 
Indian home ( perhaps the Indus valley ) that 
we suppose for them that their culture develop- 
ed. There their writing may have been inven- 
ted and progressed Irom a purely pictorial to a 
simplified and abbreviated form, which after- 
wards in Babylonia took on its peculiar “cunei- 
form” appearance owing to its being written 

with a square-ended stilus on soft clay 

There is little doubt that India must have 
been one of the earliest centres of human civilisa- 
tion and it seems natural to suppose that 
the strange un-Semitic, un-Aryan people who 
came from the East to civilize the West were 
of Indian origin, especially when we see with 
our eyes how very Indian the Sumerians were 

in type. ”*'8 

Incidentally it has already been observed that 
it appears from the authority of the Rfgveda 
that the Panis had a principal centre to the 
.west of the Rasa, which flowed into the Indus 
through Khorasan and Afghanistan. After the 
Vedic Ar3'ans had succeeded in depriving the 
Panis of their possessions, the latter bade good 
bye to this centre of their influence and were 
divided into two parties, one sailing along the 
Indus and ultimately settling in the region of 
Sauvira, and the other marching straight into 
Babylonia through Khorasan. The Kalakeyas 


6S. Hall’s Ancient History of the Near East, p. 172-174, 
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had no doubt a principal centre in Sauvira 
(Sind) and Hiranyapura. But even here thej 
could not live in peace ; the Aryans attacked them 
very frequently and made their life very misera- 
ble, till some of them found it necessary to 
migrate to the Dekkan and others took to the 
hills of Eastern India. 

It seems that that branch of these people which 
sailed along the Rasa and settled in Babylon 
subsequently came to be known by the name 
of Sumerian after the place of their residence. 
Whether out of dread for the Vedic Aryans or 
for any other cause, they may have studiously 
concealed their original racial name Pani. 

By discussing the references to the Panis in 
the Vedas it has already been established that, 
in point of culture, wealth and influence, they 
had been recognised as a strong and power- 
ful race even before Aryan civilisation and 
authority were established over the whole of 
India., In the Vedas they are said to have a 
sydva or dark-brown complexion. There is 
room for but little doubt that in the hey-dey 
of their prosperity this people carried the torch 
of Indian civilisation up to Asia Minor. Subse- 
quently, having been repeatedly defeated by 
the white-skinned Aryans on the field of western 
India, a branch of them gradually moved off to 
Eastern India and the Dekkan. Those who 
settled in Eastern India and maintained their 
integrity and independence as well as their 
religious faith, came to be known in subsequent 
ages as Panis or Kslakeyas. Prom the quota- 
tion made above from the Brahitiand^pufana, 
we have got a fairly clear idea of the high state 
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of culture ( as evinced by their towering palaces 
and decorated towns ) that obtained among 
them even in the hilly homes of Assam. From 
a study of the language, manners and customs, 
rites and observances of the modem Koch 
it will be established that it must have been 
many thousands of years before this people 
vacated Eastern India. That even from here 
they carried on their maritime trade is clear from 
the fact that even their disciples in the art of 
navigation, the people of Eastern Bengal and 
Chittagong, occupied and even now occupy the 
highest rank among the sea-faring peoples of 
India. 

On the strength of these facts we do unhesi- 
tatingly regard the Panis also as a branch of 
the ancient Sumerian race®® and as identical in 


69. The n'hol<! of North Assam was once known as Sanm&re. 
According to Toijini'tantr*— 

‘\V 1 

ii"’ 

SaiimAraisan oc’angul r country boo tided ontheenst by the 
river SvnriiB or Sonkoshi and 0(1 the west by the SaratoyA, on 
the south by the Mai'ia or Giro, and Kh.isiya hills and on the 
north by tlie bill known as VihajiAch'iln. Throunh this tract of land 
flows the Brahmaputra. Tiiis Samnarti is siibdiyided into nine 
I’ithas (holy ►eai!-). These aio — 1 A jay a ifl' the Dikkara. H'-re is 
installed and worshipped go<ides5 UikktiravUini. 2 Nilaidtha. The 
presiding deity is Goddess KAmesrari rupre^enting the geiieratire 
organ of Nakti. 3. The holy seat of Karijata. 4 Kausheyapura. 5. 
Amarakantaka. 6. Amaya. 7. Asriua. 8. CrautamAranya (the 
wood of Gsutam i), and 9 the wood NiraMatha. The Last seat, 
the wood of .^ivund'ba has also be>'n known as 3anmAra.pitha. 

From the ai^ov-t qoocatioo it seems that SeninAra was an 
siioient name for the greater portion of EAtnarupn, and that this 
tract of land was divided into nine pithae. It has not yet been 
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blood, and faith, manners and customs with the 
ancient Phcenicians. After this if western anti- 
quarians and ethnologists can establish that 

Bscerbained when the ii.-imti i f Satimara was conferred. Accord- 
ing to Yo<;initan1ira, there was a K.rurayva lady of the name of 
E&nkati, During the Kurukshetra w.ar she was residiu!; far 
away from the scene on the summits of the Chnndra-Chthfa bills. 
During one of her montiily courses she felt very amorously in- 
clined. It happened that Indra, the king of gods, c.'ime across 
her at that time and the issue of this intercourse was a sinful 
son of the name of Ariiid.iina. Through tl<e grace and support of 
Indra he ascended the throne of Kainarupa. It r.as hi'i suns who 
passed as Saumaras, ( Yogini-tautraii-44 ), It is very difficult 
to say how far or if at all th'S story oa'i I are any historical value. 
This much, however, cau he asserted that the Saiimaias were not 
and c 1 11 1 Merer be the original iuhahi auts of the pla te. It has 
been a'reaiy noticed iha' the iiemlc ami rulers of south Baoylnn 
bad for over sis thousand tears been known as Sunicrs, It was 
also very {iroliably not unknown to them that tlteii ancestors 
Were descendants of Indian royal bouses. Their queen wus 
called “Ban” (equivalent to Sanskrit HadhH). (Hall’s Ancient His- 
tory. |i. 179 ). Again, from the account of the Kaiiravya King 
B&ltiika Frfttipeya in tiie Sataiatia Biuhmana ( xii. 9. 3. 3 ) it 
aiip-a's that some (irinces of the Kauiavya dynasty xvure once 
ruling, across the north-western frontiers of Iiiiiia. even over 
Balkh or Baiiylon and its iicighliourhood. Some antiquarian 
scholars are found disposed to regard these Kauiavyas as descen- 
dants of a very ancient Indian people, now known as Knurava or 
Eaur, belonging to the lhavidian stock. ( Itisley’s Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, Vol. I. p ). 

It was these Saam3.r8 or Indian Kanravyas who ap|iear-to have 
been desciibed ns syava or dark-lirown in the Aigveda. It is 
very likely that after the tz'iuctioa of Sumetian iiiQueiioe in 
Baiiylou some one or other of tlie sons of the Sumerian Queen 
Bau happened to come oyer to Ait-aui in quest of his fortune, 
aud witluilie help of some leader of tho Vedic -Aryans succeeded 
in wielding supreme a>ith riiy in K&marana. In that mystic 
way in which events of that mystic age were recorded, this 
patronage may have been a-oribed to Indra the ciiief end of the 
Vedic .Aryans. The territories and descsudanis of this Sumerian 
King seem to have been called ‘Saamara’ after the name of bis 
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the Sumerians were of Dravidian stock, we 
also shall have no objection to accepting the 

otiginal borne. This conquest of Ktoarupa may hare taken 
place sometime after Bhagadatta .and his confriars of this part of 
the country had laid down their lives in the Kurukshetra war. 

Although according to Yogint-tantra, the whole of Eamampa 
may have once passed as Saumdr, the w’ood of Siv3nS.tha is the 
real Saumdrpiiha. (ii. 1) According to Assam Buranji the San- 
mir pitha extends from the river Bhairavi or Bbarali to the river 
Dihrai. Hence it is clear that the whole of North-Eastern 
Assam was given the designation of Saumarpitha, meaning the 
scat of Sumerian influence and authority. Again, as we learn 
from the Buranji, owing to their residence in upper Assam, Ahom 
princes of the Indra dynasty also have passed as Saumiras. 
Facts, however, have not yet been gathered finally setting 
at rest the question of the descent of the Ahom princes from 
the Sumerian blood. Quite recently a Babylonian cylinder seal 
has been discovered in Central India and preserved in the 
Nagpur Museum. On one side of it are to be seen two huge 
human figures, to the left of which is a small Goddess standing 
with hands raised in adoration before Adad, the weather god of 
ancient Babylon. Besides these there are to be seen on this side 
symbols of the sun and the moon and three small human 
figures. On the reverse there is a cuneiform inscription 
which has been deciphered to mean that this seal is a coin 
issued by one Liburbeli, a devotee of Adad. This cuneiform 
inscription seems to be of about 2000 b.C. (Vide Journal of the 
Asiatic Socirfj/ of Bengal, Vol. X. (1914) p, 42 ). Now, does not 
this seal also lead one to suspect that long before its date 
the Sumerian or Dravidian culture of India had found its 
way into Babylon and other distant lands f 

Strangely enough, the inhabitants of the hills to the 
north of that portion of Assam which passes as the SaumSr 
pitha, are called Aka, just as South and North Babylon 
were called Sumer and Akkad respectively. It has not yet 
been found out if the Aka had any affinity of blood with the 
ancient Akkad. He. however, traces his descent from 
King Bhaluka, founder of Bhalukpung and son of Kum- 
bhfiTida, minister to «the Asura King B&»a ( Vide £, A. 
Gait’s History of Assam ( 1906 ), p. 17. } 
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Koch, descendant of the Panis, as being of 
Dravidian origin.'^® 

“Sumerians were always clean shaven as to 
the face, and ixsuall^'' ( though not always ) also 

70, Something need be said here as to the true race the Eoch 
belongs to. Since the Mlechcha or Mech supremacy there has be- 
gun to flow in the veins of many a Koch family an intermixture 
of Mlechcbha and Koch blood. And consequently a marked 
change has taken place in it both in physical and mental consti- 
tutions proportionate to the percentage of this foreign element. 
Where, however, he succeeded in keeping himself aloof, the Eoch 
will even now be found to have considerably preserved his indi- 
viduality and integrity, lu olden times the race established its 
supremacy in Kamarupa or more properly in the western regions 
of Assam, The very name of Eoch-Bihar is signifleant that it 
was one of the principal scenes of Koch achievements. Although 
persecuted and deprived of all their own successively by the Vedic 
Aryans and the Mleehchas, yet it was here in Kocb-Bihnr or 
Kamarupa that they sucseeded, after a hard struggle for existence, 
in maintaining their national individuality. This was chiefly 
due to the fact that other classes of people were naturally averse 
to mixing freely with this depressed and oppressed class. In 
Eastern Assam, however, where Aryan influence had not yet been 
so well established, the Koch was still held in esteem and regard 
as before, and others felt themselves lionoured by an alliance with 
him. This is still the case in this part of the country and ‘Eoch’ 
still continues to he a term of exaltation, as evident from 
the fact that Eacharis, Lalungs and Mikirs proudly assume 
the title of Koch, when they come under Hindu influence and 
their circumstances are improved. This accounts for theeteady 
increase noticeable in the number of Kochas here. Whereas in 
North Bengal and Goalpara, on the other hand, it is a term which 
is falling into disrepute ; and it has to a great extent been aban- 
doned in favour of the appellation of Rnjbansi.” 

In Eastern Assam, owing to an intermixture of blood, the Eoch 
complexion has undergone considerable change. And this has led 
some ethnologists to class him as of the Mongolian race. A study 
of the physical and mental constitutions of the pure Eoch of Wes- 
tern Assam and North Bengal will not I^wever corroborate this 
classification, on the contrary it will prove that he really comes 
of the Dravidian stook. 
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as to the head, and their priests performing reli- 
gious rites were all shaven. Needless to say 
that although this practice even now obtains in 
Eastern India, it has not come down from the 
Vedic .\ryans, who could not take part in reli- 
gious performances with shaved heads or with- 
out their turbans on ; while, as among the 
Sumerians, among the Panis also, priests with 
shaved heads performed religious rites. 

Let us now examine the constitution, the 
manners and customs of the ancient Panis or the 
modern Koch and see if there is nothing common 
between these and those of the people of dis- 
tant Phoenicia. 

1. “Probably iu allusion to the dark com- 

plexion of the race”, the Greeks called the Phoe- 
nicians blood-red”. 72 The Paais or 

the Kalakeyas also have been described in 
the PurSnas as being of dark complexion ; and 
the Paai-Koch or Koch of modern times also 
are found to have a blood-red or dark brown 
complexion. 

2. In the PurSaas the Panis or Kalakeyas 
inhabiting the frontier mountains of Eastern 
India are said to be living in mountain caves over 
which their edifices reared their lofty heads. 
Compare this with the following description of 
the ancient Phcenician house— 

“Phoenician architecture had its beginning 
in the widening and adaptation of caves in the 
rocks. The independent building of later times 


71. Hall’s AncienftliBtory of the Hoar Eait, (191fi), p. 172. 
73. Ency. Britannica, 9th Ed- Vol. XVIII. p. 803. 
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constructed of great blocks of unbewn stone, 
are direct imitations of such cave-dwellings.’’^* 

Even to this day in the hilly tracts of Assam 
some Pani-Koch families are found to dwell 
in mountain-caves. And wherever any monu- 
ment is discovered, it is found to be in close 
conformity with the description quoted above. 

3. “The Phoenicians did not set up anthropo- 
morphic statues of the gods, but symbolic pillars 
of stone or in the case of the queen of heaven, 
of wood (asherah). If an actual image was u^ed, 
likeness toman was avoided by fantastic details: 
the god had two heads or wings, or some ani- 
mal emblem or was dwarfish or hermaphrodite 
and so on.”^^ 

It has previously been noticed that according 
to the BhSgavata the Pam-chief of Sauvira was 
a votary of Bhadraksli. Now, like the “queen of 
heaven’’ of the Phoenician, the image of this god- 
dess of the Fanis also was made of wood. In her 
case also ‘likeness to man’ was avoided, as the 
dhySna in Kalikspurana tells us, by giving 
her a terrific form with sixteen hands. Does 
it not correspond with the “fantastic details’’ of 


73. Encydopsdia Britannica, 9th ed. Vol. X VIII. p. 810. 

74. Encyclopaedia Britannica, nth ed. Vol. XXL p. 456. 
' 75. The following account of Bhadrak^li is found in 
Ki>lik&puii^»a. 
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the Phoenician image ? Even up to this day 
the worship of Bhadrakali is in vogue among 
the Pani-koch. Like the “symbolic pillars” 
representing Phoenician gods, a large number 
of symbolic pillars have also been discovered 
in Dimapur, the ancient capital of the Utkacha 
or Ghatotkacha ( modern Kachar ) house. On 
these pillars of Dimapur Sir A. Gait writes— 
“Inside the enclosure are some ruins of temple, 
or perhaps a market place, the most marked 
feature of which is a double row of carved pil- 
lars of sandstone, averaging about 12 feet in 
height and 5 feet in circumference. There are 
also some curious V-shaped pillars which are 
apparently memorial stones. The nearest point 
at which the sandstone for these pillars could 

sifw fkar’ i 

II 

fwai ii” 

( V. ) 

In the Treta age Mihatnaya ( the female principle under- 
lying creation ) appeared as sixteen-handed BhadrakMi on 
the northern shore of the Kshiroda ocean. Her complexion 
was like that of the atosi flower ( somewhat like burnished 
gold) ; rings of bright gold adorned her ears, her hair was 
matted with a crown on it, the forehead was adorned with a 
half-moon, snakes coiled themselves into a necklace round 
her neck decorated with another of gold. In her right hands 
she wielded a spear, a sword, a conch-shell, a discus, an 
arrow, iSakti, the thunder-bolt and a sceptre ; while her left 
hands were armed^with a mace, a shield, a bow, a noose, an 
iron goad, a bell, a battle-axe and a club. She had three 
eyes, all blood-red, and was seated on a on. 
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have been quarried is at least ten miles distant. 
No two are precisely alike in orna- 
mentation, but all are of one general form, hav- 
ing large semi-circular tops, with concentric 
foliated carving below on the shaft. There are 
representations of the elephant, deer, dog, duck 
and peacock, but nowhere is there a human 
form or head.”76 

iDo not these symbolic pillars of Dimapur 
and their workmanship remind us of the ancient 
Phoenician style of architecture and worship ? 

4. There are hints in the IJfgveda of a certain 
class of Pauis who were enemy to the Aryans 
and given the epithet of Sisnadevas or wor- 
shippers of images representing male and female 
energy. In the Brahmanda-purana also the 
Kalakeyas of Kamrupa have been described as 
worshippers of Siva (the male energy Again 
we have the following from Kalikapurana — 
“Out of dread for Parasuraraa, the descendants 
of the ancient royal house of Kamarupa dis- 
guised themselves as .Mlechchhas and sought 
the protection of the JalpTsa Linga. They wor- 
shipped him and always spoke the Mlechchha and 
the Aryan tongue. This God not only sheltered 
them, but extended a large amount of patronage 
to them — so much so that they passed as Gana 
(retinue) of Jalpisa, and no worship would be 
acc^table to him unless and until these were 

first propitiated.”78 

Needless to say that this Jalpisa Linga was 
firomtime immemorial in charge of the Koch 

76. Sir E. A. Gait’s History of Assam, p. 245. 

77 . Brahmanda purana, chap. 

78 . Kftlik4purA»a, Chap. 77 . 
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family ; and it was they alone who, in ancient 
times, were recognised as his sole priests and 
votaries. At first the Vaidika Brahmanas were 
opposed to this Linga worship and branded 
its worshippers as knaves. Thus in Padma* 
purSaa we come across the following injunc- 
tion— “A Brahmana should never worship the 
Siva-linga. Water, rice, flower, leaf &c offered 
to this deity should never be accepted by him. 
Should any Brahmana violate these injunctions 
and worship Linga, he shall at once fall from 
the rank of the Brahmana. ”79 Needless to say 
that from the Vedas, the Ramayana, the Maha- 
bharata and the Puranas it is evident that 
prior to the spread of Aryan influence over the 
whole of India, the Liuga-worship was confined 
through out Aryavarta and the Dekkan to 
the Daityas, Danavas, Asuras and allied races. 
Hence it may safely be taken that the royal 
house of Kamai-fipa, described in Kalikapurana 
as given to Siva- worship in their dread for 
Parasurama, is really a Pani family. It is very 
likely that it was the pre-Aryan Indian who 
gradually introduced Linga-worship into the 
western world. It is well known that thousands 
of years back the ancient Phoenicians as well 
as their followers the Assyrians worshipped the 
Linga ( symbol of male energy ) of the God 
Baal. Like the “Sisna-devas” (worshippers of 


rwnw vmrai ii . 
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( w V. ) 
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the Sisna or Sexual organ) of the j??/gveda,80 
these votaries of the linga of Baal also have been 
given in the Bible the epithet of Shinn orChiun.si 
The Linga worship of the Phoenicians was a 
very indecent ceremony. From the account left 
by Lucian we come to know that there w'as in a 
certain temple of Syria a linga full 300 fathoms 
high. , Upon careful consideration and observa- 
tion of the ancient Sakta or Saiva temples dis- 
covered in Assam, the following remark has been 
generally made— 

“Sivite shrines built on the ruins of a differ- 
ent type of temples abound in Kamarupa, and 
to many of them the test of antiquity by which 
the age of the deposits in Egypt were calculated 
might be applied, as they are found in places far 
below the surface.”82 

Even down to this day KSmarupa is found 
to enjoy the honour of being the first seat of 
Sakti-worship. And the secret of this honour 
lies in the joint worship of Siva and Sakti (male 
and female energy ) which is in vogue here. To 
me it seems that the Sakti-worship of this place 
has been handed down from the Fanis who were 
the first to introduce worship of the female 
energy. 

The Yoni-pJthaof KamakbySis thus described 
in Kslikapurana— “Upon a solitary peak of the 
Nilakuta MahamayS passes her days with MahE- 
deva. The emaciated private parts of Sati have 
been petrified, and inside these dwells the 

8o. Eigveda VII, 21. 5, X. 99. 3. 

■ 81. Ezekiel XVI, 17, Amos. V. 25-27. 

82. Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, pi 79 and Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, no i. for 1855. 
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goddess KamakhyE along with MahEdeva in 
the form of the Lmga.”83 

“Surrounding Ksmakhj'S Devi the Asta-Saktis 
( eight different forms assumed by the Female 
Energy) are residing here as tutelary deities of the 
Pitha ; Heruka and others, the eight KshetrapE- 
las (protectors of holy places ) are guarding the 
eight directions. In this away throughout the 
length and breadth of Kamarnpa Siva and 
Sakti are enjoying themselves in the forms of 
Yoni and Linga.”84 

There was a time when the Phoenician me- 
thod of worship was 'exactly akin to the wor- 
ship as detailed in Kalikapurana and even now 
found in vogue in Kamarupa. The western his- 
torian thus writes on this point— 

“The Phoenicians offered worship on every 
high hill and under every green tree, but to 
judge from the allusions to sanctuaries in the 
inscriptions and elsewhere, the Baal or’Ashtarte 
of a place was usually worshipped at a temple, 
which consisted of a court or enclosure and a 

83. WUT I 

^^3 fiN fWl’i II 

qm ll” 
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PraftRlE I 

84. Vide Kftlikftpmina, Chap. 62-63. 
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roofed shrine with a portico or pillared hall a t the 
entrance. In the court sometimes stood a coni- 
cal stone, probably the symbol of ‘Ashtarte, as 
on the Roman coins of Byblus ( illustrated in 
Rawlinson, Phoenicia, p. 146). Stone or bronze 
images of the gods were set up in the sanctua- 
ries, and besides these the baetylia ( meteoric 
stones) which were regarded as symbols of the 
gods. Pillars again, had a prominent place 
in the court or before the shrine.”85 

Again, the present temple of Kamakhya will The temple 
be found to conform closely to the style of archi- ^ 

lecture displayed in the Phoenician temples the style of 
according to the description quoted above. No 
doubt this temple is not very ancient, having been 
built during the supremacy of the Mlechchhas 
influenced by the liCoch way of life— yet it is 
equally true that it has followed the ancient 
style of architecture that once obtained here. 

Besides, the Yoni-pitha of Kamakhya will be 
found to be no other than that “Conical stone” 
which the Phceniciaus called “the symbol of 
’Ashtarte.” And the goddess ’Ashtarte of the 
Phoenicians is no other than Goddess KamSkhyS 
or a concentrated form of the Mahasakti. And 
yet these are not all. Just as in Kslikapurana 
we find instructions laid down for the worship 
of the Ashta Kshetrapalas ( eight protectors of 
holy places ) round Kamakhya, so there are 
indications of the Phoenicians worshipping the 
eight Cabiris in their holy places.88 Again, 
one and the same idea is found underlying the 

86. Ency. Britannica, (11th ed.) Yol. XXI. p. 157. 

S6. Encyclopaedia Britannica, (iiut Ed-) Vol XXI. 
p. 4S6-S7- 
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conceptions of Kamakya and ’Ashtarte, both 
“representing the principles of fertility and 
generation.” In all the seats of Sakti or 
Yoni ( female energy ) in Kamampa will be 
found also the Linga ( male energy) associated 
wnth it. Similarly in Phoenicia the symbol of 
Baal ( male energy ) was found whenever 
the conical stone or Yoni representing ’Ashtarte 
(female energy) was worshipped. 

5. The Phoenicians also offered animal sacri- 
fices to their Baal and ’Ashtarte just as animal 
sacrifices are made even now in KamakhyE. The 
following lines tell us of the Phoenician mode- 
of sacrifice— 

“The sacrifices were of oxen and other male 
domestic animals— as expiatory offerings also 
stags, and for minor offerings birds. Human 
sacrifices were exceptionally offered by the State 
to avert great disasters ; the victim was chosen 
from among the citizens and must be innocent, 
wherefore children were chosen, and by ^prefer- 
ence firstborn or only sons.”87 

In the course of the story of a certain Pani- 
chief of Sauvira we have already found from the 
Bhagavata that once he offered a human sacri- 
fice. The reason for this human sacrifice was 
this. To propitiate Bhadrakali to bless him 
with a male issue, the Pani-chief was going to 
sacrifice a male animal before the deity when, 
somehow or other, the pocn- creature made 
good his escape and could not be retraced. 
Fearing a severe displeasure of the goddess 
and consequent visitation of calamities upon 

87. Encyclofxdia Britannica, (9^1 Ed.) VoL XVZII 
p.803. 
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the State, his officers proposed to propitiate her 
by offering a human sacrifice, and accordingly 
carried off Ja4a-bharata from the fields for the 
purpose.88 In KalikapurSaa also instructions 
have been laid down for offering as sacrifices to 
KSmSkhya and the Bhairavas all sorts of male 
animals and birds, not excluding even the ox 
and the boar. On the contrary it is suggested 
that the blood of these two animals can pur- 
chase good graces of the goddess for a year, while 
human blood will secure her smile for three 
thousand years.ss To offer human sacrifices 
was, however, a royal prerogative ; and no one 
else could do it without his sanction.so Under 
British Rule, the offering of human sacrifice has, 
no doubt, been forbidden; and for the last three 
hundred years orthereabouts Brahman suprem- 
acy in Kamakhya has done away vrith the ox 


88. Vide Bhtgavata, V. g 12—15. of 

book. 

89. qrei 1 

’Bf j’* Rlfqqji fft: 1 

u«n 11 

qfiRWi 

90. ^qi: wgji fwqiq ^ 1 
qqiq^R^^’ ^ qnwqw^qm 1” 

( K&IikSpur&na Ch. 67 . ) 

This custom was not only prevalent in the Royal 
houseofKoch, but also among the Kacharis, Jaintias and 
other Assam tribes.— Vide Journal of tho i-Aoiatio Society of 
Btngal, 1898, p, $6. 
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sacrifice also.®i Other male beasts and birdsare, 
however, even now offered as sacrifices in 
Kamakhja. But in other parts of Assam among 
the orthodox Pani-Koch the old custom is not 
yet forgotten. 

In this connection one fact stands out very 
prominent. Like the Phoenicians the people 
of KSmarupa also are found to be averse to the 
slaughter of female animals. On this point the 
following injunction is laid down in KSlikS- 
puraaa— “Not to apeak of women even the fe- 
males of beasts and birds must never be sacri- 
ficed. Even to this day the Koch and KnchS- 
ri communities are found scrupulously to ob- 
serve this prohibition. 

Although it is superfluous to observe that 
both KalikapurSna and Yoginj-tantra owed 
their origin to Brahmanic influence and as- 
cendancy, yet it is curious that from what has 
been noted in both these works in connection 
with the local traditions and manners and cus- 
toms of Kamarupa it seems that in the remote 
past Brahmans were not allowed within the 

91. Although cow and human sacttfices have been sancti- 
fied in KAlikSpur&na, the Yoginitantra speaks nowhere 
of the latter, while, with regard to the former It lays down 
the following prohibitive injunction — 

‘‘’treral g rwt nts' tiwreg” 

( qlfNliw nwt w qaw ) 

The cow and the fox are both forbidden for sacrificial 
purposes in the Kaliyuga. From this it appears that while 
cow-killing was a forbidden thing when the Yoginitantra was 
composed, it was not so when KilikSpurkna was published. 

92. “tra?rt tifirsunfii ftiw: 1 
thw‘ gtei 11’’ 

( oufiwnj* i* w; ) 
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bounderies of KSmSkhja' for ptuposes of 5akti- 
worship. This view is also confirmed by the 
story of Vasistha’s cursing Siva and UgratSra 
as well as Naraka when Naraka would not 
allow him to enter the temple of Kamakhya 
as related in Kalikapurana and YoginLtantra. 
It is needless to point out that in Ksmarupa 
the Koch and his follower the Mech were the 
primitive Saktas. During their supremacy 
they would not allow without permission 
any other race or caste to offer worship in 
the sanctum of this pitha which was their 
special privilege. Like the ancient Phoenicians 
among them also it was the male or female 
chiefs who were allowed the right and pri- 
vilege of worshipping the Great Energy as 
represented by the primitive male or female 
symbol. Baal was the principal god of the 
Phoenicians. Even now over the whole of 
Kamarupa Siva will be found to be the 
principal deity of the Koch and their “Bu(}a 
Thakur’ ( old god) will be found to be no other 
than the Baal of the Phoenicians. 

It has already been noticed that the Phoeni- 
cians themselves worshipped Ba’al as represent- 
ing the Linga or the male principle of creation 
and their 'Ashtarte represented the Yoni or the 
female principle. "The worship of the female 
along with the male principle was a strongly 
marked feature of the Phoenician religion.'’BS 
This form of worship is found to have obtained 
also with the Panis or Kochas from time im- 
memorial, and even now it is not altogether 
obsolete. In the month of Vaisakha Siva is 

93, SliM]mlopMdi» Brihianick, llUi sdi. Vo), XXI, 459, 
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lotmd to receive worship in many places under 
the name of Buda Thakur with his consort. At 
the foot of some tree a one-cubit high altar is 
made and artistic designs are engraved on it. 
Then twelve pieces of stone representing the 
male and female principle are put upon it and 
worshipped. Formerly the worship was every- 
where preceded by a sacrifice of the boar. 
It is the most respectable headman or the 
head-woman of the community who are allowed 
tQ/jfficiate as priest or priestess on this occa- 
sion. The Koch believe that this worship is a 
special feature of their religious life, being un- 
known to all other peoples. Home-made intoxi- 
cants, such as wine, hemp and thorn-apple 
powder are offered to the deity on this occasion. 
In ancient times they themselves officiated as 
priests at the the worship of Kali or Bhadra- 
kall also, although the Brahmasas of Kama- 
rupa have now come to usurp the privilege.®* 

94. Allhongh Bhadrakili is the principal goddess of Pani con- 
ception, yet in course of time, according to the special needs of 
special ages and classes, she came to receive worship even at 
the hands of some Aryans, just'as some of the Pattis also found 
it necessary to Tecagni°e and worship some of the Vedic Gods. 
This is why Bbadrakhli is found to bare been honoured even in 
the ‘Sankbyayan't-Gribya-Stitra ( ii. 15. 19. ) as well as in the 
Manu-Ssmhita ( iii. 89 ) in connection with the Vsisvadevs rite. 
And probably it is this deity who in the white Tayurveda hat 
been described as the sister of Kndra, Taking the sister to wife 
was considered a duty by the ancient Fatii or Phtanioiani, 
This may have led them to look upon their conple of goda or 
goddessea as brothers and sisters instead of as hnabands and 
wives. Following them the Aryans also looked upon each goddess 
as the sister of the god she was coupled with till the age of the 
composition of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka when the Aryans, 
following their own social orders, and in the ]ight.]of their own 
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6. To dance before goddess KSmEkbyS, prin- 
ces and noblemen were found to have been in the 
habit of engaging maidens as “celestial dancing 
girls” and maidens were also offered worship as 
representatives of Sakti.^s Indeed, the Yogini- 
tantra is found to have gone the length of en- 
joining upon ‘‘Maiden worship” as an essential 
part of Sakti-worship ; and the mode prescribed 
is simply repulsive, to say the least of it^s. Thus 
the maiden was an unavoidable item of Sakti- 
worship at KSmSkhyS, and quite a large num- 

ideas, set down the goddesses ss the wives of the godg. Since 
then ien (goddess^ has all along been regarded by the Aryans 
as the consort of deva (God). The Pani-Koch, however, is even 
now found to look upon the mother ns the principBl member of 
the house and upon the sister as the governess of all honsehold 
aflairs, 

#5. About this praetice the Joginf-tantro thus relates 
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ber of these unmarried girls were required to 
devote themselves to the service of thegoddess.®^ 
The following lines represent a similar picture 
of the Phoenician religious life — 

“Another horible sacrifice was regularly de- 
manded by Phoenician religion. Women sacri- 
ficed their virginity at the shrine of ’Ashtarte in 
the belief that they thus propitiated the goddess 
and won her favour, licentious rites were the 
natural accompaniment of the worship of the 
reproductive powers of nature.”®® 

These practices were once in vogue among 
the Koch also. Although, under the Yaishnava 
influence spread over the country by Sankara 
Deva and his followers, many have in later 
times given up these practices, yet animal food 
and animal sacrifice are even now universally 
accepted in the land ; and some people are even 
now adherents of the old SSkta creed. From 
this it will be clear that although the ancient 


97. The prostitute having been canonised to the rank of the 
goddess herself and recognised as her representative in the Yoni- 
pitha of Eamakhya, many a man felt tempted to consecrate his 
unmarried girls to the service of the goddess, blind to the horrible 
moral degradation that was the natural consequence of this prac- 
tice, Only a short time ago many such maidens thronged in the 
temple of Eemakhye, about whom the Yogint-tantra says— ' 

fan Ew: EEsi^iir. i 

Iwu EE Jnsfijw EEiar E5E«wr. N 
tmawHEEr. i 
THEEEEWsn: ii 

farwETCTEET. aianaiHiflElEsii: n” (EEatntl < awt) 

SS, Bnoy, Brit. ( 11th ed. ) Yol. ZXI, p, 467, 
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Paai race, now degraded to the rank of the 
Koch, has considerably fallen from its old civi- 
lised state as the consequence of the Brahma- 
nic perscecution and overthrow of this power 
by the Mlechchha or Mech tribes, yet it has 
not entirely bid good-bye to its primitive faith 
and ancient rites and observances. On the con- 
trary it exercised a considerable elevating influ- 
ence upon che Mech, who gradually but uncons- 
ciously adapted themselves to this way of life till 
in the age of the Puranas, these two different races 
came to be recognised as one community speak- 
ing the same language-S^) InbothKalika-purSna 
and Yogini-tantra we get a detailed account of 
the religious life and system that sprang into exis- 
tence from this joint influence of the Koch and the 
Mlechchha. Although they are written by Brah- 
maztas to promote the cause of Brahmanism, and 
henge naturally many of the old rites and observ- 
ances likely to thwart this cause have been left 
out, yet these two treatises enable us to get a 
glimpse into the ancient customs of the land. 
Indeed, very few PurSnas can claim that 
historical value which Yogini-tantra and 
Kalika-purana do both of them enjoy, as giving 
an account of the society 'of Kamarupa in all its 
stages. Hence it is that we have mainly to rely 
on the evidence of Kalika-purana to see how 
far the religious life and system, manners and 
customs of the ancient Phoenicians are found 


99. “sw'snsrt liiirawpnn; i 
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reflected in the life of the modern Koch. The 
authority of this treatise is also borne out from 
the honour accorded to it Idj the aged chiefs of 
the Pani-koch, KachSris and Jaintias, who 
affirm that once their influence extended over 
the whole of Assam and the goddess was wor- 
shipped and rites and ceremonials observed 
exactly as stated in Kalika-purana.^oo 

7. From times immemorial the Pani-koch has 
been in the habit of burying their dead. Al- 
though in some places cremation has very recent- 
ly taken the place of burial, the latter may still 
be said to be the general and time-honoured prac- 
tice. There is a fixed place of burial along the 
river-side. We find in the Satapatha-Brahmana— 
“Now the gods and the Asuras, both of them 
sprung from Prajapati, were contending in 
the ( four ) regions. The gods drove out 
Asuras, their rivals and enemies, from the re- 
gions and being regtonless, they were overcome. 
Wherefore the people who are godly make their 
burial places four-cornered, whilst those who are 
of the Asura nature, the Easterners and others, 

( make them ) round, for they (the gods) drove 
them out from the regions,’'ioi. 

It has already been noticed that the Vedic 
Aryans pursued the retreating Panis into East- 
ern India, where they were long able to hold 
their own against their pursuers. Their hosti- 
lity towards the worshippers of Vedic gods 
subsequently won for them in the FurSnasI the 
nickname of Asuras. 


100. Oait'i Aran, p. 843, 254, 2B1. 

101. SggUag’i Tmilation of th« vSitapath* Brihmaiia. 
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Before the Phoenicians intermingled with the 
Egyptians adopting their manners and customs, 
they made their burial places round. Strange, 
even now the tomb or sarcophagi of the Paai- 
Koch is made of round flat stones, sometimes res- 
ting on the heads of flat pillars. Again, like the 
Phoenicians the Paai-Kocli also place their dead 
in a stone-coffin which is then laid down in the 
circular grave. With them also the tomb is 
found to be an object of great regards. 

8. The Phoenicians had another peculiar 
practice. The king had very often to officiate 
as high-priest, just as the queen also had 
occasionally to play the role of the high 
priestess. In contemporary Phoenician inscrip- 
tions, Tabnit is found to have styled himself 
priest of ’Ashtarte and king of Sidonians like his 
father, while his son Eshmunazar calls his 
mother “priestess of ’Ashtarte and queen.*’i02 
Now this practice is found to have once ob- 
tained among the Panis also. The story of the 
Pani-chief of Sauvira, already quoted from the 
BhSgavata, is a clear proof that he himself 
officiated as priest at the worship of Bhadra- 
teli. FromKslika-purana also we come to know 
that the Pani or Koch princes who took shelter 
in the hills of Kamarupa to escape the wrath of 
Parasurama and disguised themselves as Mlech- 
chhas, themselves worshipped their god Jalpisa. 
Where Brahmanic influence has not been so 
well established, the Koch patriarchs are found to 
officiate as priests or Deoshis as they are called. 
In some places again, even aged and venerable 

102. Vide BewlitMon’s Phoisieia, p, 336. 
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women are accorded the honour of officiating 
as priests. It is superfluous to point out that 
this is nothing but a remnant of the old 
practice. 

9. According to both the KalikSpurKna and 
Yoginltantra Ksmarupa was recognised (and is 
still recognised) as a great Saktipitha even before 
the rise of the Mlechchha or Mech. And from 
the very beginning of this recognition, we find 
there has been in vogue here the worship of the 
Yoni ( procreative power of nature ) and of the 
Ashta-matrikSs, as Avell as the joint-worship of 
Siva and Sakti ( the passive consciousness and 
the activeunconsciousenergy). It has been stated 
above that the Phoenicians also worshipped 
Kamakhya or the united energy of the Ashta- 
matrikas under the name of ’Ashtarte, represent- 
ing the principles of fertility and generation. 

It was this worship of the Mother ( female 
energy ) which was responsible for the predo- 
minance of the woman in Phoenician society, 
culminating in the superiority of the sister over 
the brother, and of the mother over the father. 
Thus in the Phoenician home the mother and in 
her absence the daughter, had the predominant 
voice. And it was this superior position of the 
daughter which was responsible for the intro- 
duction among Phoenician princes of the custom 
of marrying their own sisters. Ama ’Ashtarte, 
the mother of the Phoenician king Bshmuna- 
zar referred to above, was also his aunt, 
being the sister of his father. It may seem 
superfluous to note that he was king only in 
name, while the queen-mother was the defacto 
sovereign. This predominance of the fair sex 
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found its way also into Kamarupa society. 
Although held in . great esteem throughout 
India being a part and representative of the 
Mother, in Kamarupa the woman was the 
recipient of special worship and homage as the 
living image of goddess Kamakhya.ios 

It will be superfluous to remark after this 
that mother-worship or Sakti-worship as it is 
generally called, has been in vogue since the days 
of the primitive Koch or Paoi. During the long 
supremacy of the Pani or KMakeyas in Assam, 
many other races related with them or inspired 
by their example gradually came to adopt their 
manners and customs and religious rites and 
observances. This resulted in the recognition 
and establishment of the un-Vedik Kalakeyaideas 
and ideals throughout Assam and North Bengal. 
It is the nature of social life that the rites and 
observances which have once been long favoured 
by it, do never become wholly obsolete. Even 
alien conquerors have often to conform to them, 
just to win the hearts of the people. This is 
why, even after the dwindling away of Pani su- 
premacy, their conquerors were obliged to in- 
corporate the accepted principles and practices 
of the ancient social fabric. The supremacy of 
the mother noticeable in the Pani. Koch life is 
simply and evidently a remnant of the ancient 
mother-kin or matriarchal stage. This prac- 
tice found its way not only into the social 
life of the KachEri of the same faith as the Pani, 
but also of the KhEsia, Jaintia and others. In 

103. ^ i 
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these commanities this supremacy of the mother 
accounts for the superiority of the daughter over 
the son, the former being granted the right of 
inheritance. From the ancient Assam Buranji 
also we find, "This being the territory of god- 
dess JayantI, the daughter’s son and not her 
son’s son can succeed to the throne, The true 

born Koch or Paai-Koch has no King of his own 
now. If he had, this practice would have been 
still followed. Yet, the superiority of the mother 
will even now be found to be a predominant 
feature of the Pani-Koch society, as clearly es- 
tablished before. And to this was due the wor- 
ship of the mother or Sakti, obtaining among 
the Panis. Needless to note that the ancient 
Pani or Kalakeya seat of Ksmarupa is recog- 
nised all over India as the first and principal 
centre of 5akti-worship. It has already been 
established that goddess Kamakhya represent- 
ing divine energy and the Phoenician ’ Ashtarte are 
wholly identical. On the origin of 'Ashtarte Prof. 
Paton says— "The Semites before their separa- 
tion passed through a matriarchal stage of 

society Descent was traced through 

the mother, and she was the head of the clan 
in peace and in war. In such a society the 
chief deity of the tribe must have been con- 
cieved as a counterpart of the human matri- 
arch. Male divinities might exist and be 
known as maternal unckt but they would not 
be called father, and would play so unimpor- 
tant a part that they would survive only 
sporadically in later religion. This veiw is 

104. Vide AaflamcEnranii, (Aesam Govt. Col. Gaubaii no. 78.) 
leaf 105 a 
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confirmed by the fact that all those traits 
which are oldest and most permanent in the 
character of Ashtart-Ishtar are those which for 
other reasons we must predicate of the ancient 
Semitic mother.”ios 

The worship of Adya Sakti in the form of 
KSmakhya had its origin during Pani supre- 
macy in the very ancient days of India just in 
the same way as that of ’Ashtarte, as described 
above. The only point at issue is, Paton thinks, 
that Sakti-worship had its origin in the Semitic 
soil, while we are of opinion that it was in The origin 
the Pani-seat of Kamarupa that this worship 
was first concieved and realised. The traditional 
migration of the Phoenicians from the shores 
of the Red or Eastern Sea will also support our 
view. It will be superfluous to point out that 
in the early days of Pani supremacy in Kama- 
rupa or for the matter of that in Eastern India, 
the Panis had to be engaged in a perpetual 
warfare with the Vedic Aryans. This the males 
had very little leisure to attend to household 
affairs. Nay even the production of the daily 
necessaries of life had also to be left to the care 
of the females. In course of time this system 
naturally secured the supremacy of the woman 
in the Pani community. It is the Panis who 
have passed in the Puranas as Kalakeya DSna- 
vas. It is needless to point out that all the fami- 
lies of the Kslakeyas as well as of the Bhaumas, 

Narakas and others of the same faith as the 
KSlakeyas, were founded by and named after 
themo^er. (Brahmsn^apurana, chapter 68). 

This is also the history of the origin of the mo- 

105. Encyclopedia oi Religion and Ethics, YoL H. p. 116. 
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ther-kiu system. Even in modern Pani-Koch 
soeiety the supremacy of the mother is recog- 
nised on all hands. Not only did the mother 
give birth but also supplied the necessaries of 
life. This fact led the whole community to look 
upon the female sex as the very back-bone of the 
of the social fabric. This resulted in a deep de- 
votion to the woman, symbolised by the genera- 
tive organ which distinguishes her. And this 
devotion has ultimately materialised as the wor- 
ship of Kamakhya representing the generative 
principle of creation. Except in the Pani-home 
of Kamarupa or among Phoenicians devoted to 
the mother, the worship of the female generative' 
organ has nowhere been so thoroughly developed 
or established. Although the worship of the 
Linga or the male generative organ had been in 
vogue in the Pa^i or Asura community from 
very early times, yet the importance of the 
woman in the Pani life of Kamarupa gradually 
eclipsed Linga worship and estabiished Yoni- 
worship in its stead, symbolised by the goddess 
Kamakhya. Although Siva and Ba’al both re- 
presenting Linga came to be recognised as the 
chief god in Kamarupa during Mlechchha or Mech 
supremacy and in Asia-Minor during the ascen- 
dency of the Assyrian respectively, we yet both 
in Kamarupa and the Semitic community, just 
to avoid wounding the feelings of the people, the 

106. The following lines from Lingirchana Tantra aleo 
breathe the same spirit,— 

“Snsif^ fiHTtfksnfewspg »iPB% i 

sjfM fwi trfsnfsf aif ft qtift n” ( lesi resr ) 

Knowledge can never be acquired even in a month without 
the joint worship Siva and &kti. Without 6hkti-worsbip all 
leligtottB eudenvouiB coma to imoke. 




Buift But ( 6iT«-8aktt )aMiiiutoTe fora 
oflBMlic’ABUttelSce Fig. 2,] 

Fijr, 2 . 8o 



Andeat P« wigh««t Moaunest at Amrlt, Fhaalcia. 
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Yoni or Sakti worship could not be altogether 
neglected, rather had to be performed jointly with 
Siva-worship. Thus the joint worship of Siva and 
Sakti came to be established, no one ever ques> 
tioniug the necessity of worshipping the latter. 
Although Brahmanic influence and Mlechchha 
contact, extending over ages, have both served to 
modify old customs and to diminish the influence 
of the fair sex to some extent, the Pani-Koch seem 
even now to keep to their old ways, as Col. 
Dalton tells us— 

“The Pani Koch leave to the woman the 
cares of the property, who in return are 
exceedingly industrious, spin, weave, plant, 
saw, brew, in short, do every work which is not 
above their strength, such as felling trees and 
the like. When a woman dies, the family’s 
property is divided amongst his daughters ; 
and when a man marries, he goes to live with 
his wife’s mother, and obeys her orders and 
those of his wife. Marriages are usually settled 
by the mothers when the parties are young, but 
not without consulting their inclination. A 
g^rl not thus disposed of, when she grows up, 
selects a husband for himself, and, if he die, 
may take another. The husband or father 
appears to have nothing whatever to do with 
the arrangement. The expense of marriage is 
heaviest on the mother of the girl, who pays 
Rs 10, while the boy’s mother only gives Rs 5, 
Girls who are frail can always procure their 
lover for a husband. Under such a regime, a 
man is not of course permitted to have more 


107. This point bag been more elaborately- ^di 
chapter on Mloobcbba sapremacy. 
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than one wife, nor arc concubines tolerated. 
If a man is known to commit adultery, he is 
fined about Rs 60, and if his mother does not 
pay this, he is sold as a slave ! Widows left 
with property generally manage to select young 
men as second husbands.”i 08 

It is a matter of no small surprise that al- 
though thousands of years have rolled over their 
heads the Pani-Koch have maintained in- 
tact their fidelity to their ancient national man- 
ners and customs, faith and hopes. Even now 
they are as loyal and devoted to the Mother as 
before. Just as every Phoenician village had its 
tutelary deity to whom worship was duly 
and regularly offered, every Pani Koch ham- 
let also has even now its presiding god and god- 
dess called Buds Budi (i. e. v9iva and Sakti) like 
Ba’al and ’Ashtarte to whom worship was duly 
made. While under Brahmanic influence and 
culture the richer and more educated classes 
have recently begun gradually to move away 
from the groove of old ways, the poorer and 
the illiterate people with the womanfolk are 
still true to the old faith and ways of life. 

Although the authors of the Puranas did not 
scruple to nick-name this highly cultured race 
as DSnava, Asura, and Rakshasa, yet in the 
ancient PurSnas we find instances of inter- 
marriage having taken place between this people 
and the Aryans or other non-Aryans of a htgli 
social order. From the BrahmSndapurana we 
come to learn that Puloma, Maya, and Vrisha 
parva sprang from the same stock asBhaumaand 
Naraka Danava. Puloma’s daughter 5ach! was 

108. Col. Belton’s Ethnology of Bengal, p. 91 -92, 
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the mother of Jayanta by Indra king oi gods. 
Kuril the founder of the Kuru-Pandava family 
was the son of SarmishthS daughter of Vrisha- 
parva, and Dushmanta had for his mother Upa- 
danavi daughter of Maya. Mariclia took to 
wife both Puloma and KSlaka, referred to above. 
From this Kalaka sprang the Kalakey as . ( Chap . 
68.) And it was these Kalakeyas who subsequent- 
ly came to be known as the Nivata-Kavachas 
of Hiranyapura. The Ramayana tells us that 
Ravana of Lanka married his only sister Sdr- 
panakha to a very powerful Kalakeya or Pani 
prince of Hiranyapura. That a person of Rava- 
na’s powers, greatness and influence could think 
of such an alliance is a clear proof that the 
Paai prince was no ordinary man and also 
that his race was not to be despised. While 
fighting the NivSta-Kavachas RSvana himself, 
through mistake, killed his own brother-in-law. 
In Padmapurana we find mention made of a 
very powerful Kalakeya named Yatapi. Agas- 
tya could not spread Aryan culture and civilisa- 
tion over the Dekkan till he had managed to 
kill this Kalakeya chief. In Brahmantjapurana, 
however, another Vatapi, along with two other 
chiefs Bhauma and Naraka, all belonging to the 
Saimhikeya family, and recognised as very 
cruel haters of Brahnianas and formidable foes 
of Devas, is said to have been killed by Parasu- 
rama, sonofjamadagni (Chap. 68. 19-21). It may 
not even be unreasonable to suppose that the 
whole line of the first owner of the name came 
in course of time to be named after him. The 
“Vatapipuri” of ancient rock-inscriptions chan- 
ged in modern times into Vadami, point^to the 
11 
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place where the Vatapis ruled in the Dekkan. 
Like them the Bhaumas and the Narakas also 
were ruling houses, reigning over Katnarupa or 
Pragjyotisha in Eastern India. From this asso- 
ciation with them, these regions came also to 
be known as Bhauma or Naraka territories. 
Although belonging to two different lines, the 
Bhaumas and the Narakas came to be recog- 
nised, in subsequent ages when history was being 
quickly forgotten, as one and the same people. 
It was after these two lines had been identified, 
that the story was circulated of the death of 
Bhauma-Naraka at the hands of Krishna. The 
story of the death of Bhauma and Naraka by 
ParasurSma was however in circulation long be- 
fore this— when these two families had not yet 
been passed as one. In Brahmanda-purSna the 
Bhauma is found to have been called also by 
the name of Manda (69.184 ), And the ‘Man- 
deha’ of the Ramayana is no other than this 
Manda. In recent times, however, the Manda or 
Mandeha is again found to have passed into 
the Koch-mandai.* 

Even down to this day the story is current 
in Assam of the oppression of the Kshatriya an- 
cestors of the Koch at the hands of Parasu- 
rama. From Kslikapurana also we come to 
know that out of dread for Para.surama the 
Kshatriya Princes of the age disguised them- 
selves as Mlechchhas speaking the Aryan and 
the Mlechchha tongue. 

It may now be safely asserted that the 
Koch is descended from the Pani, although 


• V^e, p. 48. 
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he has managed through centuries of social, 
political and religious disturbances and perse- 
cutions to forget himself— the history of his 
descent and his former greatness and glory. 
Besides, destructive agencies have all along been 
at work against him. Brahmana authors of 
the Puranas have spared no pains to represent 
his ancestors as Daityas, Danavas orRakshasas. 
Systematic attempts have also been made lor 
centuries to keep him in a state of perfect segre- 
gation, away from the Aryan community. And 
no one can tell how high waves of oppression and 
repression have rolled over bis head. What a 
terrible downfall has overtaken the race which, 
even several thousand years back, attracted the 
admiration of the whole western world bj hold- 
ing before it a brilliant torch of culture and civili- 
zation! What a pity that descendants of such a 
race should now be found steeped in ignorance, 
superstition, illiteracy and barbarism ! The 
Koch furnishes an object-lesson of what 
vicissitudes of fortune can do to a nation how- 
ever great and powerful once. 


The present 
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3 The Vedic Aryan Influence 


A number of 
ehrinesspru* 
ng up with 
Aryan immi- 
gration in the 
north-eaBt 


At the ver}’ outset it lias been described, on 
the authority of the iJatapatha Brahmana, how 
in this land of no sacrifices the influence of the 
Vedic xAryans was established by eclipsing the 
glories of the Panis. After that various Aryan 
communities gradually found their way and 
settled here, in eousequence of which there 
sprung into existence in course of time a number 
ot shrines and holy places. The Ramayana tells 
us that in the prc-historic age king Amurtaraja, 
elder brother of Kusanabha, grand-father of 
Visvamitra and son of Kusa, founded the city 
of Pragjyotisha here. ^ We are also told that the 
great seer Visvamitra practised his religious 
austerities upon the banks of the Kausiki, 
flowing through the Himalayan regions to the 
north-west of this region^. In the age of the 
Mahabharata, we find the Karatoya, like Pra- 
bhasa, Pushkara, Manasa, Naimisha and other 
places of Hindu pilgrimage ranked among the 
greatest shrines.^ It is in the Mahabharata 
that w'c find mention made for the first time 
of the Lauhitya shrine established by Parasu- 
rama.4 Now in the Kalikapurana as well as in 
the Yoginitantra it is the Brahmaputra which 
has been identified with the above shrine of 
Lauhitya. Even to-day a hotspring bearing 


1. mnsBifsn’ i” 

Hcie king Amfirtarajas, a great warrior, founded the city 
PragjyotMa. The R4m4yaiia (ed Gorrodo) Adi, Chap. 32. 

2, The li&mdyaAa, iyudhy^, Chap. 34. 


MahAbhirata, AnniaEana, 
Alqjnbhatatft, A&Ufas^a* 


of 
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the names of Bralimakni/da and Parasurauia- 
kundaistobe found in the scnii-indepcndcnt state 
of Khamti in the Eastern frontier regions of 
Assam, 52 miles to the cast of Sadia. Accord- 
ing to the Kalikapurana Parasurama rent a 
hill and caused the Lauhitya to flow out from 
it, after he had filled it with waters from the 
Brahmakunda. The Lauhitya flowed west- 
ward from here under the name of Brahma- 
putra inundating the territory of Kamartipa 
and thus hiding all the ancient shrines of the 
place.5 Local tradition has it, also confirmed 
by a work called Brahma-vaivarta-purana, 
written slightly over two hundred years back in 
the Assamese tongue by Balarama Dvija that 
ParasurSma, son of Jamadagni, killed his own 
mother with an axe under the orders of his 
father. The axe remained glued to his hand ; 
nor did it drop off even after he had been to all 
the holy shi'ines by way of penance. At length, 
travelling eastward he reached the holy spring 
of Brahraakunda. After he had plunged in 
it with the inexorable axe, lo and behold! it 
dropped off. Surprised beyond measure, Para- 
surama determined to turn the Brahmakunda 
into a shrine. Accordingly he rent the hill 
which is the source of the Brahmaputra and 
caused the holy river to flow out to this place. 
Now, with a view to increasing the sanctity of 
the shrine, he brought over Brahmanas of seven 
different families from Kanauja, made gift to 
them of the whole northern bank of the Brahma- 
putra and went away. On his return, however, 


a. EAlika-paifl/ta, Chap. 81. 
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he found that all those Brahmanas had left 
the place. He cursed them and himself went 
away.s In the Brahmanda-purS/ja, we find 
Parasurama killed Bhauma and Naraka of 
this eastern region and established Brahma- 
nic supremacy.7 According to tradition, 
the descendants of those seven families of 
Brahmanas who were cursed by Parasurama 
to fall down from their high status, degenerated 
three families of the Mismi, two of the Abor, 
one each of the Dafia and the Miri. Now the 
Mismis ax'e divided into three different fami- 
lies,— Diju Mismi. Digaru Mismi and Midhi 
or Chulikata Mismi.* Of these, descendants of 
the first family arc even now found to levy 
religious fees from the pilgrims to the Parasu- 
rama-kunda or Brahmakunc]a. The Mismis 
say that no other Brahmanas arc entitled to 
accept these fees and they are enjoying this pri- 
vilege from time immemorial.s 

6. Vide Nss of Brahreavaiyarta-puraKa of Aesam Govt, Col. 
Auniati No 1. VeracB 2308—2311. 

7. Vide Brahmaftda-parawa, Chap. 68. 

* Now they are divided into 4 groups vis Chulikata, 
Uigaiu, Miju and Babcjia. ( Vide Gait’s Assam, p, 318 ) 

8. My friend Pandit Padmandth Vidyavinoda M.A. of Colton 
College, Gauhati, has seen the Mismis with his own eyes, and this 
is what ha say of them. The languages of the Diju and the 
DigSru Mismis arc strikingly similar in many respect. It is 
said that the lord Parararkma established some Bjkhma«a 
families in the regions. Having lost touch with their own kith 
and kin they gradually forgot their own rites and observances, 
adopting those of the hiU-tribes in their neighbourhood. In this 
way they came in coarse of time to be known ae Mismis. It 
seems that Dijn Mismis were originially Dvija Misras and the 
Digarns Dvijavaras. Vide Padmankth Bhattacharya’s Travels 
in iPwositvJtiiJttjKfa Vadanhaai'ama in Bengali. 
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In his Ethuologj' of Bengal, Col. Dalton 
writes as to the physical appearance of the 
Mismis,— “The Misniis are a short sturdy 
race of fair complexion for Asiatic, well-knit 
figures and active as monkeys, they vary much 
in feature, generally exhibiting a rather soften- 
ed face 'of the Mongolian type, but some- 
times with regular, almost Aryan features, the 
nose higher and nostrils larger than is seen in 
the Indo-Chinese races. They have themselves 
a legend to account for this. I foi'get the parti- 
culars, but I know it connects them in someway 
with Hindu pilgrims to the Brahmakund."® 
Indeed, considering their nature and appear- 
ance, manners and customs, rites and ceremo- 
nies as well as their national characteristics it 
seems clear that the Diju Mismis must liave 
comedown from the Yedic Aryans. Like the Vedic 
Brahmanas they also look down upon agricul- 
tural pursuits, and like the Vis of the iJfgveda- 
samhita they also travel from place to place 
with articles of trade. Like both the Aryans 
and the Fanis of the Vedic age they also look 
upon the cow as their chief wealth. Every 
year they are found to descend on the plains of 
Assam to buy pair of cows. The hill-ox ( Bos 
frontalis ) or Mithun is the most favourite 
thing with them. The number of wives as well 
as the amount of wealth is determined by the 
number of Mithuns one may have. Among the 
Aryans the gift of cow is a highly meritorious 
act. The Mismis also give away cows to the 
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9. Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p. IS, 
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bride’s ptirty as dowry. On occasions of hospi- 
tality and other great oceasions also the ox 
is .slaughtered and eaten. 

Even now like the Vedie Brahmanas they are 
found to observe a period of 10 days for defile- 
ment caused whether by birth or death. After 
deliver}’, the mother with her child is confined 
in the lying-in-room for the same period. The 
very dress worn by the priests of this race, when 
offering worship or reciting some incantation, 
will be found to carry us back, however faintly, 
to the days of Aryan civlisation. They put on 
“a light fitting coat of coloured cotton, a small 
apron and a deer-skin as mantle.”^® It is super- 
fluoUvS to state that the Vedic Aryans also, 
when conferring the sacred thread or per- 
forming sacrifices, used the deer-skin as their 
sacred thread.’ ^ Not only when officiating 
as priests but on many other occasions the 
Diju Mismis are found to put on sacred 
threads of deer-skin. Pilgrims who have been 
to Brahmakunda must have noticed this. In 
the face of these facts no conscientious scruples 
are felt in recognising the Mismis as descendants 
of the Aryans and more particularly the Diju 
]\Ii.smis as outcaste sons of Vedic Brahmanas. 

In the age of Dharraa-svitra, the thread of 
cotton was assigned to the Brahmanas, that of 
hemp-fibres to the Kshatriyasand that of sheep- 
hair to the Vaisyas.’2 Previous to that the 

10. Daltoii. E. B, p. 16. 

11 Viile Keith’s Vedic Index. Vol II. p. 181. 

12. in* flran i 
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(leer-skin served the purpose of the snored thread 
with the Vedic Ar\.ins ironcrally. IIoiioc it 
[that the anoestors oi the Alismi*- irust 
|te left their original home for the banks of 
Lauhitya before this dift'erenciation of the 
ed thread was introdneed In dcsoribing 
home and furniture of the Chulikata or 
^idhi branch of the iMisnii.s, Col. Dalton says— 

! “Their houses Avere long and narrow, about 
I feet by 12. One side was a narrow passage, 
end to end ; the remainder was divided 
small apartments in some of which were 
its— a siga of civilisation, not oRen met with 
{'Indian hats.”^^ 

^,The above compliment p;iid by a European 
t^nologist also speaks, however faintly, in 
liYOur of their past civilisation. As observed 
^iewhere the Diju and Digaru branches of these 
>ple are supposed by some to have been origi- 
lly Dvijas and Dvijavaras respectivcl 3 '. Simi- 
l^ly the Midhis may also betaken to have come 
5wn from Vedic ‘Medhis’ or ‘Grihamedhins.’ 

^ And it is also equally likely that the change 
^residence as well as the change in manners 
customs has been chiefly responsible for 
inging the name of Medhi into Miri in some 
aces. Again, if we take into consideration their 
^sical and mental constitutions as well as 
‘ manners and customs we shall find that 
p»ite of the difference that now exists among 
^m, the Abors, the Daflas and the Miris must 
ive originally sprung from the same common 
ck. Their languages also are not very diff- 
at from one another. Those who have 

IS. Dalton, E. B. pp, 19-21. 

, 13 
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never acknowledged defeat or bowed to others 
are called Avaras or Abors. They are not also 
lacking in many of those special features which 
western anthropologists have assigned to 
Their Atj« peoples of the Aryan blood. With their bold 
featuree, noses, broad foreheads and bright white com- 
plexion, how beautiful they look— both males 
and females ! Although large and wide, and not 
piggish like those of the peoples of the Mongo- 
lian stock, their eyes seem generally to be of the 
medium size on account of the state of intoxi- 
cation they are almost always in by drinking 
the home-made beverage© 

Their form Although worshippers of many gods and 
of worship demi-gods, on close analytical examination 
reaambling their faith will be found to resolve itself into 

supreme God whom they call 
Aryans. Tagan-archl or Tigmarchi (God of light). 
This Tigmarcht is no other than the Maha-sakti 
( Supreme Power ). To propitiate her, when 
they fall on evil days, the Devadhais of these 
people offer the following hymn — 

“^'<1 fiiF4^ niJi# 

dbnnge ehilo kedtngenirgimo Tiimenge dkgdM. 

Oh God of Earth, oh God of heaven, Oh God 
of light, come here and receive our homage. 
Those who have listened to the recitation of 
this hymn as well as of any Vedic one will at 


14. Without oarefnl inquiry Col. Dalton hni set these 
people down »3 belonging to the Mongolian stock. Babu 
KamalAkinta Bhattaoharya the famous elcphant-catoher of 
Dhubri in Assam, however, haring passed over 20 years of his 
life in the midst of the these bill -people and carefully studied 
their physical and mental constitution, has declared them to be 
of the A^An blood, 
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once find that the tone and pronunciation are 
identical in both. Not that alone. Hymns of 
this kind -will also be found to abound in the 
Kigveda. It has besides to be noted that their 
worship or invocation consists only in offering 
hymns, no flower and leaf being used, just as 
the Vedic Aryans did. Thus from this also it 
may be safely conjectured that this hill-tribe 
has sprung from those members of the Aryan 
family who had come over to and settled in this 
part of the country in the Vedic age when the 
juice of the Soma was still the favourite drink 
and before Pauranikism and Tantrikism succeeded 
the Vedic form of worship. However it is lor the 
Ethnologist and the Philologist and not for 
an humble writer of social history like myself, 
to look for those natui'al, physical or politi- 
cal causes which have brought about such mira- 
culous changes in the language and circums- 
tances of this andent people. 

Of the Abor, the Dafla and Miri, the first 
and the last do not touch beef. The Abors 
arfc even averse to drinking milk supposing it 
to be but the blood of the cow. They also look 
down upon all those as ‘untouchable' who eat 
beef. Owing to this difference in diet, these three 
classes, inspite of one common origin, have come 
to be recognised as different races belonging to 
different communities. The languages of the 
Mismis and kindred races have also been consider- 
ably influenced by the Mlechchha tongue and 
ways of thought owing to their close contact 
with the latter extending over thousands of 
years. In the history of Kamarupa the rise of the 
Mlechchhas or Asuras are found to have taken 
place even during the ascendency of these Aryans. 
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4. The Lohitic and the Monsrolian Influence. 

Among the hill-tribes with whieh the Vedie 
Ai^'ans came in contact in Eastern India and 
the Himalayan region, the Kiratas are the most 
prominent. The Yajurvedaandthe Atharvaveda 
contain the first references to them, the former 
speaking ol them as “living in cavcs’i and 
in the latter occurring the following^— "The 
little girl of the Kiratas, she the little one, 
with golden shovels, upon the ridges of the 
mountains, that which conquers disease.”® 

Then in the Ramayana we have — “The KirS- 
tas arc of conical beads, and golden complexion 
and are fair-looking.” "Those living in islands, 
however, arc fierce, and arc tigers in human 
forui.”3 

The Mahahharata also is not silent about 
them. Among the soldiers of Bhagadatta, one 
section of the Kiratas is said to be adorned with 
gold ornaments^i and of the other it is said that 
they were natives of the marshy sandbanks.^ 


1. i 

i White Yajuryeda, xxs, 16, ) 

2. til Hlil fitsifei ftusiH I 

( Athurva, x, 4. 14 ) 

W. D. Whitney’a Atbarvaveda, p. 677. 

^^^1 tfil 11 v” 

The' B&m4yann, Eisbiciadbya, Chap, 40 


4. Jdahdbharata, Udyoga-parra, Chap, 18, 
ST Mahahharata, Eamaparva, Chap, 6. . 
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Id all the Purauas again the territory of the 
Kiratas has been set down as the eastern botm- 
dary of India . 

Now. from the Vedas, the Ramayana as well 
as the Mahabharata we get a rough idea that 
there were two elasses of Kiratas. one of 
these lived in mottntain-caves and were chanu- 
ing in appearaueo. They were of golden com- 
plexion and adorned their bodies with gold oaia- 
ments ; while the other lived in marshy sand- 
banks or in islands and were aquatic in charac- 
ter. They lived upon raw fish and were fierce 
by nature. They have been described as ‘•inan- 
tiger”. Most probably both these elasses origi- 
nally sprung from the same eommon stoek, dif- 
ference in manners and customs and modes of 
living due to diflbreut circumstances and places 
of residence ultimately bringing about this dif* 
ference in appearance and eharacter. 

They spread over the whole Eastern frontier 
of India, f. c, .Assam. Chittagong and the hill- 
tracts of Tipperah as wet! as the shallows of 
the adjacent Lohita Sea and the marshy lands 
about or the small islands in the river Lauhitva. 
That is to say. they lived both on land and 
water. Till the age ut the Atharvaveda or 
even of the Ramayana they wei'c ignorant ot 
the use ol iron and used gold very largely. 
Needless to say that during this age gold was 
available in abundance in their territories. 

“The gods bought the king Soma in the 
eastern direction. Thence he is (generally) 
bought in the eastern direction.’’® (Haug.) 

( Aitarcya Brahmana, I. 6. 7- ) 
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From this description in the Aitareya 
Brahmana the great Vedie scholar Pandit 
Satyavrata Samasrami has been led to 
conclude that it was from the Kirata towns of 
Eastern India that the Aryans bought their 
Soma-plaut.i The sale of Soma was a forbidden 
thing for the Aryans and never would they sell 
it.8 Kiratas from Eastern regions sold Soma 
in the markets of Aryan India. In the Vedie 
age this plant had far more customers than tea 
commands in modern India. And it may be 
reasonably conjectured that like the tea-plant, 
the soma-creeper also had a spontaneous 
growth in the hilly tracts of Assam.o 

According to the Brahmaija part of the Vedas 
it was from the Yakshas orGandharvas that 


7. Vide Ailaveya Bilhma«a, Asiatic Society’s edition, Vol, IV, 
intio. 

8. Vide Mann iii. ISO. VdjwaTalkya, i. 323. 

9. Some think, it was the tea which, in olden timea mixed 
with aome intoxicating drug, was used under the name of Soma. 
Again aome Eniopian acbolara think, and their view is accepted 
by a larger number of people, that in a place named Kerman 
in Persia, there grows a particniar kind of creeper ( Sarcostema 
or Feriplooa apbylla ), which was called Hoama in the Avesta 
of the Persians and Soma in the Vedas, ( Vide Eggcling’a 
Satapatha Brkhmatia, pt II. Intro, XLV ) while the sacrific- 
ers of the Deccan are found to regard another creeper ( Ascle- 
pias acida ) as Soma, In these circumstances no one can say 
positWely which, and if any one o£ these, is the real thing. 
In Snsmta the Soma creeper is said to have sixteen varieties 
and the leaves of some of which were regulated in size accor- 
ding to tMii (lunar days). People in intimate touchwith- 
tea plantation, are also well aware that the team certain places 
also betrays this pecnliarity is modern times. Hence it may 
not be wide of the truth to suppose that the tea represents 
one o^otkci of those sixteen varieties of the Soma, 
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Soma was bought. In the East of Nepal this 
race still goes by the name ot Kirataio and after 
its name, a part of Nepal is still called ‘Kiranti’.^^ 
Not long ago this people inhabited also Rang- 
pur, Diuajpur and the neighbourhood. In Nepal 
they are even now found to be divided into 
three classes— the Yilkha, the Limbu and the 
Yambu or Ralcha. It may be superfluous to 
observe that in the Eastern regions it was the 
Yakhas and the Rakhas who were known 
as Yakshas and Rakshas respectively. And pro- 
bably it was these Y'akhas or Y^aksha Kiratas 
who were dealers in Soma in the Vedic age ; 
and, following this old hereditary custom they 
are even now found to brew and deal in ‘fer- 
mented and distilled liquors. Undoubtedly, 
they are descendants of the people who. in the 
Vedas and in the Ramayana, were called cave- 
dwelling Kiratas, and the “man-tiger” Kiratas 
living in islands or marshy sand-banks and were 
known as Rakshas or Rakshasas. 

In the story related in the Vanaparva of the 
MahSbharata { Chap. 147 ) regarding the 
encounter between Arjuna and Siva in the 
guise of a Kirata, we do indeed come across 
KirStas, fond of hunting, in the far-off northern 
frontier regions of the Himalayas ; hence from 
what we are told of them in the RamSyana 
and the MahabhSrata as well as in all the 
Puranas we may safely take them as the aborigi- 
nes of Trans-Himalayas as well as of the country 
of Lauhitya in Eastern India or of the marshy 
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10. Dr. OldSeld’a Nipal, Vol. I. p. 111. 

11. Di. Oldfield’s Nipal, Vol. I. p, 53. 

12. Dalton’s Bthnoloev of Beneal, p. 103. 
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lands on the shores of the ancient Red Sea. For 
this reason it would be well to regard this 
people as belonging to the Lohitic as well as 
Mongolian race. 

According to some modern western ethnolo- 
gists, the Koch, the Mech, the Kachari, the 
Rabha, and the Dhimal are all one and the same 
people having sprung from one common stock. 
We do, however regard the Koch, the Mech, 
the Kachari and the Dhimal as quite diflFerent 
peoples. The Kochas or the Pani Kochas have 
already been spoken of. It will seem superflu- 
ous to add after that that the Kacharis are the 
intermixture of the Utkacha and the Kiratas. 

There are some also who arc disposed to re- 
gard the Gliro and the Kachari as identical in 
blood. These also can not be the same people. 
In ancient times Garos were known as GSrudas. 
The white palace of Garuda situated on a moun- 
tain on the shores of the Lohitasagara, refers 
very probably to the residence of these Garu- 
das on Garo hillsi^. in the Mahabharata Garu- 
da is described as sworn enemy to the snake and 
is given the epithet of “Kiratasin” (devourer of 
Kiratas). As desired by hismother, Garuda went 
to the sea-shore and devoured a large number of 
Kiratas, Hence the epithet. It is as w'ell a known 
fact that in ancient times Garos and Kiratas 
were on terras of the deadliest enmity, and when- 
ever opportunity occured, the former would kill 
and eat the flesh of the latter. Of course in modem 
times the Garos do not kill and devour men, 
but he is still found to be a deadly enemy of the 
snakes. Whenever they find a snake, they catch 

13, R&m&yana, Eiahkindbyb, Chap. 40, Sloka 41. 
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it and cook its flesh into meat. It is said in the 
Bhabishya and &lniba Puranas that Garo4a 
brought the Maga or Scythian Brahmins to 
India. It is needless to mention that this 
story is used nguratirely in the Pnraaas. The 
Garos even in the present day carry persons on 
the two wings made of bamboo fixed on their 
back. It is probable that these were the 
people who carried the Magii on their wings 
from the remote Central Asia into this country. 
Hence the stort- that the Scythian Brahmins 
came into India on the wings of Garuda. 

It has been previously mentioned, that the 
KirStas had, at one time, occupied the whole of 
Assam, but subsequently losing hold over the 
country, before the powerful Xaraka, they 
withdrew themselves to the coast of the East- 
ern Sea. The Utkachas. the dwellers of the hills, 
being also dispossessed of all, left the borders of 
Assam and blended themselves with the Kiratas. 
The descendants of this mixed people are 
known at the present time as the Kacharis. 

Ghataka was the name by which the ancient 
ruling family of the Kiratas was known ; after 
their intermingling with the Utkachas the title 
was perhaps changed into Ghatotkacha. At 
the time of the Rajasfiya sacrifice of the Maha- 
bharata when Bhima, the second Panda va bro- 
ther, came, on the mission of universal conquest 
to the east, he defeated the Kiratas and Utka- 
chas and placed his son on their throne under 
the guardianship of his mother ni4iinba. He 
is Ghatotkacha I, the king of the Kiratas and 
Utkachas. It has been said before that formerly 
the Koch dynasty belonged to the system of 
mother-kin and that the Panikochas even now 
13 
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adhere to the system of a matriarchal society. 
Their kinsmen the Utkachas showed their 
affinity with the Panikochas by calling the 
dynasty founded by Ghatotkacha as Haidimba 
or the line of Hidimba and giving the same name 
to the country which they inhabited. This prince 
became so much distinguished for valour that 
Bhagadatta the king of Pragjyotisha bestowed 
the hands of his adopted daughter on him, this 
being the first instance of the intermarriage be- 
tween the Kachari and Mech tribes. From this 
union sprang the great hero Barbarika. From 
Mahsbharata we learn how in the great war of 
Kurukshetra Bhagadatta took the side of the 
Kauravas, whereas his son-in-law that of the 
Pandavas losing bis life in their cause, at the 
hands of Kama. 

From the KumErikakbanda of Skauda- 
purEna, we learn that Yudhisthira conferred on 
Conferring Ghatotkacha the rulership of Haidamba-Vaua. 
ofArynnhood latter informed Yudhisthira that on the 
on Obafot- death of his maternal uncle, Hidimba, his mother, 
kaeba had conducted the government upholding the 
gods and the Brahmaaas, but she having now 
resigned the cares of administration to him was 
practising severe penances unheard of in her 
society, whereupon Yudhisthira hailed him, 
though low-born, as a kuTina i. e. equal in rank 
to the highborn, in recognition of the steadfast 
penances of his ( Yudhisthira’s ) dear sister-in- 
law*. From this it may be inferred that though 

* ^ firm iw: I 

«n EwRrasifi *11 n ii 

fas dNtfq m UWH EHilOTsilrtiOTf I 

( ffwftinw ) 
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the mother of Ghatotkacha was of non-Aiyan 
ori^n and though he himself had inherited the 
rights which in a matriarchal societt- were his, 
yet he was elevated to the rank of an Aryan. 
The account of the devotion, conduct and 
penances of his favourite son Barbarika fills 
many pages of the Kumarika-khanda of Skanda- 
purana, hut we notice a special feature in his 
mode of worship which is certainly not Aryan. 
It has been seen that the Kochas worshipped 
the symbol of sex. Barbarika was a votary 
of the phallic god and of the goddess who was 
the symbolised form of procreative power 
{Bhaga).t 

In modern times the Garos and the Kacharis 
ate found to have intermingled in some places, 
yet the true-born Garo is quite different from the 
Kachari. It was in the dim past that the for- 
mer came over to India from Trans-Himalayan 
regions, while the Kacharis are aborigines of this 
country. Hence while the Garo can safely be 
consigned to the Mongolian stock, the Kachari 
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can at the best be called Lohitic. The former is a 
beef-eater, while the latter is not. 

The true type of the ancient Kirata is to be 
found in the Kiranti of Nepal and also in a 
southern branch of this tribe generally known 
as Tippera or Tipra aborigines of the Hill 
Tipparah.i'’’ 


5- The Dravidian influence. 

From what has been said in the foregoing 
lines, it appears that Ghatotkacha was not a 
pure Utkacha. The matronymic portion of 
his name Ghatotkacha may be explained 
by the fact that among the Utkachas, the 
matriarchal system prevailed, • while the 
remainder of the name suggests that he w^s 
the ruler of the KirStas also. The BSna 
dynasty, however, which was a contemporary 
of the Naraka, could boast of true Kocha or 
Utkacha blood. All the Puranas agree in the 
account of Bali, the father of Bana, losing his 
power through the stratagem of Yamana and 
taking refuge in Patala. It has been previously 
mentioned that the south of Sindh was the 
region of Kasatala inhabited by a race of 
Danavas called the Kalakeyas, To the Greek 
writers who were contemporary of Alexander, 
a particular locality in the Southern Sindh was 
known as Patalcne. It is therefore quite pro- 
bable that Bali, the lord of the Daityas and 
the DSnavas, spent the remaining years of his 
life in this region. His kinsmen like the Pani- 
kochas were driven far cast before the rising 
power of the Aryans. We have evidence in the 

17. Dftlton’s Sthaology of Bengal, p. 109, 
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tradition current in Sindh and Cutch, of long 
years of rule over these regions of Naraka and 
BSna and of the fact that -there was racial 
kinship and social connection in remote times, 
between the far east and the south-west of India. 
From Harivansa and the Purana we learn that 
the thousand-armed Bana having brought the 
whole of the neighbouring country to his sub- 
jection founded his capital at Sonitapura, He is 
variously jrnown as Daitya, Danava or Asura. 
The descendant of the Somma dynasty of Sindh 
trace their ancestry from Bana. Many of the 
PurSnas give the episode of the love of Usha.his 
daughter, for Aniruddha the grandson of Krishna. 
The former being enamoured of the beauty of the 
latter had him brought secretly into the inner 
apartments of Bsna’s palace where the ladies 
resided. After a time this came to the ears of 
Bana who forthwith seized Aniruddha and 
threw him into prison. On an anxious enquiry 
about his absent son. Krishna came to know 
that the prince was pining away in the prison 
of Bana in Sonitapur. He waged a long war 
with him and rescued his grandson Aniruddha 
along with his bride Dsha. 

The Assamese identify the ancient Sonitapur 
with the modern Tejpur, where the celebrated 
war between Krishna and Bana took place. 
On the other hand such a statement in the dic- 
tionary called Trikanda-6'esha as 

V* would seem to point to Deokot 
in Dinajpur as having been the site of the 
ancient Sonitapura. 

Where was then the ancient Sonitapura 
situated 7 It is clear that up to the invasion 
of Alexander a locality in the south of Sindh 
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was called Patala. The continguity of the 
possessions of both Bana and Krishna may be 
well established from the accounts of the love 
of Usha and Aniruddha in Harivansa and other 
PurEnas. It is therefore, more reasonable to 
locate Sonitapura somewhere in Sindh than 
in Assam. The historical traditions in Sindh 
and Cntch which say that the BSna and 
Naraka dynasties ruled for a long period over 
their countries may be cited in support of 
this view. 

It has already been mentioned that the an- 
cestors of Panikochas lived in Sindh in very 
ancient times and that the Kalakeyas the 
old inhabitants of this country were racially 
related to the Kavachas or the Utkachas, After 
being worsted at the hands of the Yadavas 
Bana came to the far East. The Assam Burunji 
and some other AsShmese books give us more or 
less detailed accounts of Bana’s life. In Assam 
Burunji Bana is described as the friend of 
Naraka, whom he converted into a hater of the 
Aryans. He also founded a capital in Assam 
which he called Sonitapura after the name of 
his former capital in the west. 

From the Sind Gazetteer it is learnt that 
a powerful race called the Somar or Somra 
ruled over the country for a very long time. 
They were not properly Hindus ; they were 
regarded by some as Buddhists, by some as 
Jainas, agd by others as an idolatrous people. 
When Muhammad-ibn Kasim conquered Sindh 
they embraced the faith of Islam; Even as late 
as the 11th century A. D. when they had fallen 
from their former greatness some of the leaders 
of this race were in possession of considerable 
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portion of Sindh as kndatorr chiefs.'^ They bear 
some ethnic resemhlance to the Sumerians 
previously described. Whether the Chaldean 
Snmers had any racial ainnity with the 
Sindh Sumars may ’le a subject of interesting 
historical enquire . 

In the Yo gini-Tantra. however, the cotintry 
over which the Bilna dynasty ruled in Assam 
is known as Saumara. It is not improbable that 
a branch of the Sumars might have migrated 
withtheBanasiuto Assam imparting their name 
tothecountry. FromHarivansait is ascertained 
that Bana the father of Usha was contem- 
porary of Krishna. Y’ogini-Tantra places the 
rise of Saumaras in Assam shortly after the 
wars of Kurnkshetra. It was through Bana 
and Saumara dynasty that the phallic worship 
was strongly established in Assam.- But the 
Sex-god was somewhat different in form from 
that in the ordinary worship. 

It may be generally known that a particular 
piece of stone called Bana-lifiga is the object of 
special devotion iii many Hindu households. 
The reason for which it is called Bana-lihga is 


1. Gazetteer of the Province of SiQd, (187G), by A. 
W. Hughes, p. 28. 

2, According to the Togint-Tantra, the rise of the Royal dy- 
nasty of Saum&ra or Ahooi in Assam took place 128th generation 
from Arindama. The story of the creation as told in Ahom 
traditions is related by Sir A. Gait ( Vide Gait’s History of 
Assam, p. 68, ) A translation of a slightly different version of 
this cosmogony is given by Dr. Grierson in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for April, 1904. Dr. Grierson points out 
that the opening portion recalls the cosmogony described 
the Babylonian Tablets. 
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given in the following passage from the Stita* 
Samhita, — 

“The king Sana was a special favourite of 
the great Mahadeva. He performed his worship 
by installing every day with his own hands a 
Siva-Iinga. After he had worshipped Siva for 
a hundred years in this manner, the great god 
being highly pleased conferred on him a boon, 
speaking thus to him, “I give you fourteen 
crorcs of Lingas which are especially endowed. 
They are to he found in the Narmada and other 
sacred streams. They will confer faith and salva- 
tion on their devotees. They will bear your 
name and be worshipped as such.’’® 

Hemadri, the author of Chaturvarga- 
chintamani writes thus— 

“These lingas will ceaselessly roll by them- 
selves in the stream of the river Narmada. In an 
ancient time, Sana absorbed in contemplation 
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invoked Mahadeva who in compliance with his 
prayer is now residing on the monntam inthe 
shape of a linga. It :s for this reason that the 
Lihgas are known as Bana-Lngas. The same 
benefit that would accrue to a devotee by wor- 
shipping a crore ot ];agas would 1>e obtained 
by him by worsirppng only one Bana-linga. 
These Bana-liiigas are to be placed on altars 
made either of copper or sphatika, or gold, 
silver, or stone, and then worshipped. Those 
who dailj worship Baca-linga found on the 
banks of the river Narmada get salvation 
within their grasp. 

The Panranic extract contains the allusion 
of the fact that Bana introduced in the hilly 
country, washed by the river Narmada, the 
worship of a particular form of linga which 
bears his name. It superseded the use of the 
huge-sized linga in the phallic w’orship and soon 
spread everywhere among the non-Aryan in- 
habitants and at last the Aryans too began to 
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adopt this special symbol in their devotional 
creed. Though Tqpur was the capital of 
Bana, yet the centre of llnga-worship in Assam 
is Bisvanath. It was arranged to celebrate here 
the worship of a crore of lingas, but owing to 
one falling short it could not establish its abso- 
lute precedence. Stories about the great power 
of Bana are current everywhere in Assam. 


6 . The Kimmerian Influence. 

As the Puranas and Tantras are main 
sources of information regarding the Koch or 
Mlechchha races, so for an account of the Plavas, 
who held sway for a long time over the north 
of Assam, the only book to which we can turn 
is the Yogini Tantra, which thus describes their 
origin “The Bahlikas of the Salba line were 
killed to a man in the great war of Kurukshetra, 
where the race were probably doomed to extinc- 
tion. Kirmi, a Bahlika woman, came and began 
to practise severe penances before the image of 
Bisvanath in the hope of being rewarded with 
the birth of a son. Now at that time Bana, a 
descendant of Bali, was keeping watch at the 
gate of the temple of Bisvanath as MahakSla. 
He was fascinated with the beauty of Kirmi 
and appearing to her in the garb of an ascetic 
insinuated himself into her affections. Their 
union was blessed with the birth of a son named 
Mahankusa. Through the influence of Kirmi 
a portion of Assam on its extremity was se- 
cured to her son as a kingdom. The prince con- 
ducted his worship according to the rites which 
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obtained among his maternal people. His des> 
cendants are known as the Plavas.”i 

According to Mr. Hodgson the Lepchas give 
the Bhutanese the name of Prah or Pluh from 
which the word Plava appears to be derived. 
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The question now is, in what time did the 
Plavas,the descendants of Klrmi,make their first 
appearance in the northern region of Kama- 
rupa ? The author of the Yogini Tantra traces 
the origin of the Plavas from the union of 
Bahlika Kirmi with Bana. 

The references in the Mahabharata and 
Puranas allude to the region of the Bahlikas 
as situated in the north of the Himalayas. 
According to the opinion of European Scholars 
the territory intervening between the Hindukush 
and the river Oxus was known in ancient times 
as Bahlika or Bactria. It covered the whole of 
Kinuneriaiia Eastern Persia and at one time the empire of 
Bactria stretched up to the frontier of Media 
and Russia. In this extensive country there 
dwelt in ancient times an invincible people called 
theKimmerians,the account of whose greatness 
up to the 8th century B. C. is available, They 
were then vanquished by the Scythians and 
driven across the Caucasus into Asia Minor. 
They were the masters of Asia Minor for over a 
century. The following is an account of their 
rule in Asia Minor :~ 

“These, the Gomer of the Hebrews and ‘Kim- 
merians’ of the Greeks had come down from the 
northern steppes through the passes of the Cauca- 
sus and contemporaneously with the related tribe 
of the Tr^res, which had apparently come through 
Moesia and across the Hellespont were now in 
full possession of the northern part of Asia- 
Minor, and meditating a descent upon Meso- 
potamia. One body actually penetrated the 
mountains through the gorge of Euphrates in 
678 B. C. and was driven back by the Assyrians 
into Anatolia. Here for a time the Kimmerians 
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and their allies, the Treres ranged unchecked as 
a great scourge to the civilized inhabitants 
as were the Huns to the Romans.’’^ 

The contributor to the Encycloptedia Brit- 
tannica writes thus about the Kimmerians 

“To sum up the history of Scythia, the oldest 
inhabitants of whom we hear in Scythia were 
the Cimmerians ; the nature ofthe country makes 
it probable that some of them were nomads, 
while others no doubt tilled some land in the 
river valleys and in the Crimea, where they left 
their name to ferries, earthworks and the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. They were probably of 
Iranian race : among the Persians, Herodotus 
describes a similar mixture of nomadic and 
settled tribes. ”3 

From the Yogini Tantra and the writings of 
European antiquarians it appears that as the 
Bahlikas or the Iranian Kirrais had to quit 
their homes before the onslaught of the Scythi- 
ans for distant lands in the far west, so 
some among them might have migrated to the 
far east and entered the Assam valley through 
its north«east passes. The memory of the past 
events of this race in the dim twilight of history 
having faded away, the author of the Yogini 
Tantra invented the story of the Kirmi woman, 
or it may be that a princess of the Kimmerian 
fled in fear of her life into Assam, where she 
was spending her life in great purity, observing 
religious ceremonies at Bisvanath in the 
east of Assam, when she was won over by a 
prince ofthe Baaa dynasty who was a votary 
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2. Hall’a The ancient History ol the Hear East, p, 495. 

3. Scyclopgsdia Brittanica, ( 11th ed). Vol KXIV, p, 628. 
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of Siva. It was in this way that the interming- 
ling of the two ancient dynasties the Kirmi 
and the Bana gave rise to a mixed race called 
the Plavas who are a branch oi the present 
Bhutanese. 

Through the power and influence of the Bana 
dynasty Bisvanath in the east of Assam 
acquired celebrity as a second Kasi. In the 
Yogini Tautra it is this Bisvanath which is 
referred to, as Kasi. It is not wholly unlikely 
that as the Banas having come from the far- 
thest west of India established their rule in 
Kamarupa, so the Kirmi dynasty whose original 
home was in Bactria or Persia might have, upon 
entering into Assam, carved for itself there a 
kingdom over which they ruled. 

The great enemies of the Kimmerians were the 
Scythians, who drove them in the 7th century 
B. C. from Persia and even pursued them into 
Kamarflpa under their king Afrasiab. There is a 
faint allusion to this event in Ferishta, but here 
they do not appear to have been successful, as 
there is no evidence of permanent occupation of ' 
any portion of Kamarfipa by the Scythians. 

However a detailed study of the history, 
manners and customs of the Plavas is much 
to be desired for the widening of our historical 
knowledge. 
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7. The Assyrian Influence- 

In the history oi Kamaruya we find evidence 
of the rise of the Mkehehha ( Mechh ) or Asura 
dynasty ewen .luring the a.seeridaiiey oi the 
Aryans. Now 'Yhe'’ were these M-echchhar 
' Asoras ^ In the ^’a - Ayacha yrahmanas of the 
white Yainr-'^edu :ee>-irsthe x’itow.ug — 

“The gods thca jat her ' Vah ' off from the 
'Asuras. and hii ''njg gamed possession of her 
and. envelcped her je'inpietely -n they offer- 
ed her np as i hoieeiiosc. it oemg an oderiag of 
the gods. .And :n that thev oderetl her with an 
anushtubh verse, :etag deprived of speech 
were nnccne, n-ring 'Il-r iava. fie lava'i . such 
was the an-intef'g'.ble speech wh’ch they then 
uttered and be ••vhe speaks thus ) is a 
MIecheima. Eenec let n-o Brfihma.'/a speak 
Allechchha langtiage since such is tie speech of 
the Asnras'’.-' 

From the above it will seetn that it was 
those who could not speak the Vedic tongue 
with ail their efforts, hut spoke slang, that 
were set down as Mlechchhus. From the interpre- 
tation of the Mlechchha by SAyana also it seems 
that in the Vedic age those among the Asuras 
who offered their worship in vulgar expressions 
ofdnbious meaning were known as Mlechchhas.* 

L Aacosdiag to Siyaaa, He' ^4iaT3^ H«'A3laTa’ ot the test 
is a «l»iiy espiesBicii mevung 'the enemy, the enemy.’ 

2. .^atapatha Erahmana, translated by J. £ggling 
(patched in the Sacred Books of the East, Vol, XXVI) 
p. 31—32. 
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of Siva. It was in this way that the interming- 
ling of the two ancient dynasties the Kirmi 
and the Bana gave rise to a mixed race called 
the Plavas who are a branch ol the present 
Bhutanese. 

Through the power and influence of the Bana 
dynasty Bisvanath in the east of Assam 
acquired celebrity as a second Kasi. In the 
Yogini Tautra it is this Bisvanath which is 
referred to, as Kasi. It is not wholly unlikely 
that as the Banas having come from the far- 
thest west of India established their rule in 
Kaniarupa, so the Kirmi dynasty whose original 
home was in Bactria or Persia might have, upon 
entering into Assam, carved for itself there a 
kingdom over which they ruled. 

The great enemies of the Kimmerians were the 
Scythians, who drove them in the 7th century 
B. C. from Persia and even pursued them into 
Kamarflpa under their king Afrasiab. There is a 
faint allusion to this event in Ferishta, but here 
they do not appear to have been successful, as 
there is no evidence of permanent occupation of ' 
any portion of Kamarflpa by the Scythians. 

However a detailed study of the history, 
manners and customs of the Plavas is much 
to be desired for the widening of our historical 
knowledge. 
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7. The Assyrian Influence. 

In the hi.storv of Kamarupa we find evidence 
of the rise of the Mlechchha ( Mechh ) or Asura 
dynasty even during the ascendancy of the 
Aryans. Now who were these Mlechchha- 
/ Asuras ? In the i'atapatha Brahmanas of the 
white Yajurveda occurs the following— 

“The gods then cut her ( Vsk ) off from the 
'Asuras, and having gained possession of her 
and enveloped her completely in fire.'^they ofier- 
ed her up as a holecaust, it being an offering of 
the gods. And in that they offered her with an 
anushtubh verse, being deprived of speech 
were undone, crying ‘He’lava, He’lava’i ; such 
was the un-intelligible speech which they then 
uttered and he ( who speaks thus ) is a 
Mlechchha. Hence let no Brahmana speak 
Mlechchha language, since such is the speech of 
the Asuras”.2 

From the above it will seem that it was 
those who could not speak the Vedic tongue 
with all their efforts, but spoke slang, that 
were set down as Mlechchhas. From the interpre- 
tation of the Mlechchha by Sayana also it seems 
that in the Vedic age those among the Asuras 
who offered their worship in vulgar expressions 
of dubious meaning were known as Mlechchhas.* 

1, Accoiding to S^iyana, ‘He’ hala.Ya, He’/taUva’ of the text 
is a elang expiession meaning ‘the enemy, the enemy.’ 

2. iSiatapatha Brahmana, translated by J. Eggling 
(published in the Sacred Books of the East, Vo). XXVI) 
p. 81—32. 
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It is said in the Mauu-Samhita,— “That is the 
land of sacrifices where the black antelope is 
naturally available. The rest is Mlechchha coun- 
try where no sacrifices can be held The Vishnu- 
Smriti defines illtchchha country as ‘the place 
where caste-system is unknown. Aryavarta is 
outside it’.^ In the Manu-Samhita also the Mlech- 
chha language is said to be different from the 
Aryan tongue and Manu has even enjoined that 
the Vedic mantras should never be uttered in 
the presence and hearing of the Mlechchha.6 He 
has however hinted that even among the four 
castes of the Aryan community there were 
people who spoke the tongue of the Mlechchas 
or had mixed with them.i 

From the Mahabharata we learn that when 
the Pandavas were proceeding to VaranEvata, 
Vidura gave confidential instructions to Yudhis- 
thira in the Mlechchha tongues. From this it will 
appear that even among the classes there was 
no dearth of men who could speak and write 

HfT 9 tssff ?iN ??Ri, 9 I nwRi 51 w 59 ^ *r 

«lf?[ «MT *1 l” 

4. 5|ift 1 

!J. ‘STgl»5l5« WW 5lftl5^ fa ^ ( 

|5B ^ fro a1'j'5n^w^955i'« It” ( ^ ) 

6. “85a9r?w«n5it 91 aiwwl 9fi(: 1 

59 ^ 9 ^ 1 * 91 ^: ^ % TO5t: 11” (*13 

7 . Mann, VII. 49. 

8. Adiparra, Ohap, 145. 
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Mlechchha, since rhe Brnimiirie asoen* 

dancy in the Ve3ic n^e tongue hai always 
been at a discount It has already ncen notioed 
that in the age or tne Satapatna Brshmana 
iDechchha was regarded as the langnage oi the 
Asnras. In the hst of Sanskrit roots compiled 
bt Panim, ‘IvEechchha is found to have been 
accepted among words otthe rncichia or aban- 
doned class’.^ KatTavana. the commentator of 
Panini. in the course oi his discourse on the 
utility ot the study ot grammar, seems to have 
followed Satapatha Brlhmana with regard to 
the Mlechchha tongue Thegre.tt commenta- 
tor Patanjali also has echoed him in Saying that 
a Brahmana should never speak the Mlechchha 
tongue yet from what he says in his PaspasS- 
hnika, one is bd to imaginethat e\ eu the Mlech- 
cbhas recited the Vedic mantras, however in- 
correctly, although strongly discouraged by the 
Aryans. Also in the commentary of the Mimansa- 
sfitra by Savara-svamin, mention is made of 
Mlechchha language. He says ‘the MIechchhas 
use many words which convey no meaning to 
the Aryans, e. g. Pika, nema, mata, tamarasa. 
These are some of the words used by the 
MIechchhas conveying no sense to them. Not to 
speak of words which can be explained according 
to the Vedas, Nirukta or grammar, even where 
words cannot be interpreted in the ligh.t of Aryan 

9. Panini, VI. 1. 160. 

10 . 

MahabhSshya, Vol, I (Benares p. 5. 

15 
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speech, such meanings will have to be accepted 
as may be in vogue among the Miechchhas, 
however vulgar they may be.’*^® 

In his translation oi the Satapatha Brah- 
mana, Eggeling has interpreted ‘Mlechchha’ as 
meaning ‘barbarian.i^ In Sanskrit literature 
The however, the synonym for ‘barbarian’ is bar- 
Mleehchha, bara, while the true meaning of Mlechehha 
iidiaUnet jg outcaste foreigners. From a simultaneous 
study of the vSatapatha Brahmana, Manu 
Samhita, Mahabhashya and Savara’s commen- 
tary of the Mimansa Sutra also, it will seem 
that in olden times the Mlechehha formed a dis- 
tinct race by itself and that outside the limits 
of Aryavarta there was a country known as 
the home of the Miechchhas. Now the question 
is how to definitely localise this Mlechehha land. 

'tiNtpst, E ' * * • swings w': ^wfunai: sw 

« »i:— ♦ft 

5T =«noi I fh9T9n: haW sFa, Jig «iai9J- 
I fsiei:— ^fkga- 

cin: dftiqt qfsiiii ^ ^ '>«i: i f*iirRriig»aiwi9i- 
»im' TfR n ej!i : i 

nfji 9 nif 

wi[ I siuiRi ^ giTa;, 

mu', m Bfn gw*i«i w’, «” 

.(’fNhsHisw' swnrar ) 

13. Vide J. Eggling's Satapatha Brahm&na ( in the 

Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XEVI. ) p. 31-32. 
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It is said in the Brihat Parasara Saiahita that 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra— 
are the four original castes. The remaining 
castes have sprung in course ol time from their 
intermarriage. The Mlechchha however are not of 
mixed blood, being an independent race by it- 
self.14 On the authority of the Satapatha 
Brahmana it has been shown that the Mlechchhas 
were distinct from the Aryans and were included 
among the Asuras.^s Hence, there is no discre- 
pancy between this authority and Parasara. 

In the Vedic age the Asuras became separa- 
ted from the Aryans and having crossed 
the borders of India settled in Persia or Turkey. 
Gradually they|increased in strength and influence, 

14. gi 

15, The FaniAnikas arc nol agreed as to the origin of the 
Mlechchha, Even the Uahabharata is not always consistent on 
this point. While in ( 85 chapters ) of the Adiparra the Yarana 
and the Mlechchha are said to haye descended from king Yayati’s 
sons Xnryasu and Auu respectively, in 173 Cb. of the same 
paiva, Fa?ufcas, Kiratas, Yayanas, Smhal.as, Barbaras, Khasa, 
Chiynkas, Pnlindas, Chinas, Hdnas and Keralas, all are included 
in the Mlechchha race. Again in the Matsya-purana we have it 
that the deep dark Mlechchha sprung into ezistance while the 
dead body of king Vena was being ebarned by the Brabmanas 
(Ch, 13), The Smartas, however, regarded Mlechchha as a pure 
and original race. , Again, Varaha Mihira say, ‘‘Wc are told by 
all the Sdstras that one of them (the Yavanas) was Mlechchha.” 
Following this authority the Greeks also in later times were in- ' 
eluded among the Mlechchhas. From these conflicting accounts 
it seems that after the Mlechchha- Asuras had gained supremacy in 
Eastern India, Paundras, Yavanas, Kiratas and many more 
such races intermingled with them and were subsequently 
known by the Fauranika Brftbmanas under the general category 
of Mlechchha, These were however in reality, quite different from 
one another in origin, each being a diatinct race by itself, as the 
Smiitis tell us. 
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and it is now over five thousand years since they 

founded the kingdom of Assur or Assyria about 

two hundred miles to the North-west of Babylon 

Original founded the capital of Assur on the banks 

home of the ^ 

Mleobohha Tigris.'® Their f possessions extended 

Asnras. from Asia Minor to the Caucasus mountain. 
In the Old Testament mention is made of a roy- 
al priest under the name of Melchi-dezek ( Gen. 
14. 17 ). From Caucasus he Went over to Salem 
Qerusalcm) and became ‘king and priest of su- 
preme El’. After his name ‘Melchi came to de- 
note ‘king’ and ‘high-priest’ in Syrian and Assy- 
rian languages.'^ 

It is too well known to be mentioned that in 
olden times territories were generally named 
after the peoples residing in them. In the 
KiskindhyakSnda ( 43th Chap. ) of the Rsma- 
yana we are told that far off from India, in the 
north-west, there lived the Mlechchhas, theDara- 
das, the Yavanas, .the Madras &c, and also 
there was a country named after the Mlechchhas. 
From the geographical account given in the 
epic wc have reasons to belike that this 
Mlechchha country was not far from the Mt. 
Caucasus. It is very likely that it was the 
priests of this place who were known in ancient 
times as Melchi ( Sanskrit Mlechchha ). It may 
seem superfluous to note that Assyrian high- 
priests were selected and appointed from here. 
From a study of the Samhita portion of the 
Vedas also, we learn that a time^wSs when the 
• 

16. Hall’s the Ancient History of the Near East, 
( Srd. od. ) p. 193. 

17. Her. B. fi, Edward’s Encydopaedia of Religioita 
ELnowledge, p. 792. 
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botthderies of Aryavarta extended upto the 
border of Babylon.18 The spite of Yedic Aryans 
agAinst these high-pricsts of Asuras, as indi- 
cated in the Satapatha Brahmana and later 
Sanskrit literature, was due to the defective way 
in which they pronounced Vedic mantras and 
hymns. From the Nirukta of Yaska we come to 
learn that at one time the people of Kamboja 
spoke Vedic Sanskrit. Even prior to that a 
degenerated form of Vedic Sanskrit was in use 
among the MIechchhas who were high-priests of 
the Asuras. This is hinted in the Zend Avesta 
by Ahur Mazd or Asura Maya, In their zeal to 
spread their religion and extend their influence 
the Melchis or Mlechchha high-priests of Can- 
casus crossed the Kailasa mountain and reached 
the hills of Kamarupa via Tibbet. 

The following account from Kalika PurSna 
bears testimony to Mlechchha influence in 
Kamarflpa— 

‘Kamarhpa was once recognised as the fore- 
most of the holy places. Whoever offered worship, 
perforijied his ablutions or even drank water 
hene, was after death promoted to the rank of 
the attendants of Siva or the goddess Kama- 
khya. Thus the place came to be outside the 
jurisdiction of Yama ( God of death ) who could 
not exercise his rights here. In his difBculty the 
God of death appealed to Brahma (the Greater), 
who took him along to Vishnu (the Protector). 
The latter heard them and led them on to the 
presence of the great god Siva ( the Destroyer ). 
He pleaded for Yama and concluded his 

18. Vide Hindi Viavakosha or Encyclopsdia 
Indica, Vol. H. art, Aryavaita, (^w) 
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argument by saying that some way must be 
devised to re-establish’and make invincible the 
authority of Yaraa over Kamakhya as other- 
wise disorder would reign rampant here. Siva 
appreciated Vishnu’s argument, came down to 
Kamakhya with his retinue and ordered 
goddess Ugratara and his own followers to 
drive all people out ofKamSkhyS. 

‘Accordingly at once commenced the work 
of expulsion. When all other people had been 
driven out. Ugratara and the Pramathas 
tried to tease the great sage Va-sishtha out of 
Kamakhya. Highly incensed at this, he cursed 
the goddess in the following words — “Although 
I am a Muni, you seem to be disowning me 
and are trying to expell me from here. Take 
then this from me. From now you shall be 
worshipped with all the Mothers according to 
non-Vcdic ways of worship and let your 
followers who have been let loose in a drunken 
state befiting the MIechchhas— be such for good 
and continue to live here as such. Now even 
Lord 6lva, who has thus most indiscreetly set 
you upon a person like myself well-versed in the 
Vedas and practising religious austerity in all its 
rigour, shall have to reap the fruit of his 
action. Let him be a Mlechchha and live here de- 
corating his body with ashes and bones. And 
this Kamarupa itself shall be infested by MIech- 
chhas till Vishnu shall appear here in person 
for its redemption”. With this dire curse the 
great sage left the place, and at once all 
turned into MIechchhas, Ugratara became Varna 
( i. e. was worshipped according to non-Vedic 
ways), Siva adopted the Mlechchha way of life, 
Yedic rites and observances disappeared from 
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KSmanipa and the four castes left th^ 

place’.^9 

Although Kalika Purana itself is not very 
old, the story quoted above from it is not its 
own invention, but merely a reproduction of an 
ancient tradition. It was in the prehistoric 
period of the country, probably in what is 
known as the Bronze age, that the Vedic 
Aryans rose into prominence here having defea- 
ted Panis and eclipsed their influence. We 
have already spoken on this question and no 
repitition is needed here. From the above 
account in the Kalika Puraua it would seem 
that just as one branch of the Assyrians 
marched oflF Avestward till they reached Asia 
Minor and succeeded in establishing their 
influence and culture, under the name of 
Melchi-zedaks, over the religious and social 
life of the High- Priests, another branch, under 
the name of Mlecha, crossed the Kailasa moun- 
tain and reached Kamarvipa via Tibbet. The 
story of the decline of Kamarupa as a holy place, 
of the waning of the Aryan influence here and of 
the rise of the Mlechchhas, as spread by the Pau- 
rsnikas, may be due to the help that the people 
of Kailasa or Tibbet may have rendered to the 
Mlechchha invaders in establishing themselves 
in Ksmarupa. Much evidence has been collected 
of late establising that like the Phoenicians 
(spoken of before) the Assyrians also were wor- 
shippers of many gods. Some have even collec- 
ted materials to be able to assert that in very 
ancient times, before the introduction of caste- 
system in Aryan society, this people not only 
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19. KIlika-purana, Chap, 81. 
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lived in close touch with the Aryans, but were 
themselves followers of the Vedic faith. In course 
of time, however a strong line of demarcation 
was drawn up between the two communities, 
not onlv alienating the Assyrian’s sympathy 
with but turning him into a deadly enemy of 
all Vedic rites and observances. And then in 
consonance with the time-forces then prevail- 
ing and in obedience to their contrary tastes 
generated by indigenous causes, tliey took 
to worshipping quite a large number of male 
and female deities similar to that of the Phoe- 
nician. And that branch of them which esta- 
blished itself in Kamarupa, introduced here the 
worship of many gods. This was opposed to 
the Aryan spirit, and hence it was that the 
Ycdic Brahmanas condemned them so severely. 

As totheMlechchha family which was the first 
to rise into prominence in Kamarupa we have 
the following story in the KalikS-purana 

‘A Mlechchha king named Naraka was born 
of the alliance between VarSha and Prithivi ; 
Janaka, king of Videha, brought him up. At 
the age of sixteen this Naraka came to the 
city of Pragjyotisha which was then peopled 
by the uncivilised Kiratas addicted to meat and 
drinking. Ghataka was their chief. JNaraka 
defeated him in a battle and drove the Kiratas 
away to the other side of the river Dikkara- 
vasini ( modern Dekrong }, then established 
himself at Pragjyotisha, founded his capital and 
began to rule over the country. He. brought 
over here many Brahmanas and people of 
other high castes. He married Maya, daughter 
of the ruler of Vidarbha, and soon became a 
staunch devotee of the goddess KamakhyE. 
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Unfortunately for him, however, he made 
friends with an Asura named Bsna and at his 
instigation began to heap insults upon Brah> 
manas and their good men. One day he went too 
far and prevented even the great sage Vasish- 
tha from seeing the image of the goddess. 
Enraged at this the sage cursed him thus— In 
no time goddess Kamakhya will disown you, 
and Krishna will put you to death. Naraka 
appointed an Asura, Hayagriva by name, as his 
Commander-in-Chief and Mtirasura as the 
protector of his state. Encouraged by the 
Asuras, he became very proud and haughty and 
cast to the winds all the principles of morality. 
Once he went so far as to steal away from the 
territories of Himalaya 16000 damsels. Incensed 
at this Srikrishna marched against him, and 
having killed aU his adherent Asuras put 
Naraka himself to death. And as his trophy 
the victor returned to his capital, Dvaraka, with 
these 16000 damsels, besides a large booty 
consisting of one lac of elephants and a large 
' amount of precious stones and other valuables. 
Before departing, however, he installed the 
deceased king Naraka’s son, Bhagadatta, on the 
throne of Pragjyotisha.’ ( Chap. 81, ) 

It has already been observed, in narrating 
the history of the Panis, that there ruled 
in KSmardpa more than one king bearing 
the name of Naraka. Incidents relating to 
these different persons, were in later times 
woven together by the author oi Kalikg. 
putana into the life of one Naraka. The 
Naraka who flourished during the age 
of king Janaka of Mithila cannot evidently 
be the Naraka killed by Krishna and succeeded 

18 
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by his son Bhagadatta. One is Paai or 
PhfEnidan, while the other is Melchidezek 
or a descendant of the A.ssyrian High- Priests. 
Rsjs Upetidra Siiiha of Rani, Assam, passing 
for a lineal descendant of Narakasura, has 
written a history of his family in Assamese, 
under the title of ‘Raja-VaSsEvali ( a genea- 
logical history of the royal dynasty ), in which 
we find the following account— 


‘There is a tradition that— a Brahmana was 
born as a part incarnation of Varaha ( boar ) 
and as a result of a god’s boon a female 
child was born as a part incarnation of 
P/ithivl ( earth ) at the house of a BrShm3na. 
Like the digits of the moon the child 
began to grow. The latter Brahmana received 
the son of Jagannatha-Dvija a devotee of 
Vishnu as the bridegroom of his daughter. .The 
name of the bridegroom was Vishnudeva and 
that of the bride was Vishyjumaya. When she 
became youthful, he visited her during her 
menstrttaitim. As a result she gave birth 
to a fierce child. Both of them began to lamdnt 
for the birth of such a child and began 
to weep saying, “Oh ! what has befallen 
to us 1” When a voice from the heaven said, 
“Know him to be a great man. Owing to 
the guilt of his parents, the child has been 
born at the time of N-araka so he should be 
named Narakasura. Know him to be an indomi- 
table King. His life will be put an end to by his 
father,” Narakesvara became King of Kama- 
rClpa. There were sixteen thousand females 
within his house. One of his sons was Bhaga- 
datta. With the consent of all, Krishna made 
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-aft aal<ffaar Btfaiaii Ib^i i >»» 
pf^ af^a catw asBa Btoi t 
srta« aaatBi «tc»i i 
riMstBBtraiBtfsmirtta i 
Pt^atps ’({a Btai bU laa «a « %•• 
*tw«rttfes*ui art 1 
«Wt® f^lcs acata»ics wftatta i 
BiaaWatBtlsBlBaB^ai 
cstisB alBla B*! ^aa f««a i a*» 
tfa Bta Btw Biaw i 

aW fw ^al >ra®i 

£85 Bftasta tt®l Blal aatat? la**" 

Vide Ma ol R&javattsavali by Baja Upendra Ginha, Slokai. 
i,ljl3-280. (Assam-Cfoyernmeati-Golleation, no, 4 Ganhati, leaf 87, )S 
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Although this stoty told by Upendra Sihha 
is not corroborated by any ancient work now 
available, there can be no doubt that it was 
recorded on the authority of some very ancient 
traditional document. Varaha-purSna says— 
‘Among the BrShmanas of Aijyavarta, all 
except Magadha and Mathura are known to 
have sprang from the Kanyakubja stock. 
Mathura^is said to have sprung from the sweat 
on the person of Varaha”2t, Hence it will be 
seen that even the Puranas of the Brahmanas 
admit of a newBrahmana beingiborn of Varaha. 
On the authority of the Old Testament, 
the case of a High Priest and King named 
Melchi-dezek or Melchi-sedek has already been 
noticed in these pages. The writer in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica has referred to him as 
‘King of Salem and priest of Supreme El 
(Eliyron).’23 He says further “El was regarded 
as equivalent to Baal.”33 And as to this Baal 
BbbI BDd we are told, it is “the Primitive power of 
nature which divides itself into the generative 
and the conceptive or productive power”.^* 
Again, “The Baal is the god of productive 
element in its widest sense.^s Thus from the 
discussions of western writers on this question 
it will seem that while ‘Baal was regarded as 
god of generative and El was regarded as ‘god- 
dess of conceptive or productive power.’ El (Ila, 

21. i 

g siraff gft 

22. Bncy. Brit. ( lUh ed. ) Vol. XVIH. p. 92. 

23. Ency. Brit, ( lltb ed, ) Yol, IlL p. 88. 

24. Bev. B, B, Idwardes’ Bdigious Encyclopadia, p, 156, 

2B. Ency. Brit. { lltb ed. ) Yol. III. p. 88 . 
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mentioned in the Yedas as a goddess) “may 
possibly be the same as the Babylonian goddess 
Hi or Bilat Hi, queen of gods. According to 
Sayana, she is the goddess presiding over the 
Earth.’’26 Melchi-sedek or Melchi-dezek was 
the first and chief votary of Baal and El or 
na.87 And this Ela or Ha seems to have subse- 

26. Balfour’s Cyclopaedia of Judia, ( 3id ed, ) Vol, II. p, 145, 

27. In “Faiths of the World”, by Uerd. James Gardner 
M. A, pp. 400-401, the following account is found of the order 
of Melchi-sedek or Melchidezek ; — 

"Uelchisedek — an order of priesthood mentioned by the 
Apostle Paul, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as higher as well aa 
more ancient than the order of the Aoronic priesthood under the 
Mosaic economy. Melchisedck appears to have the only indvi- 
dual who held the office of high-priest by Divine appointment 
before the giving of the law. And in the statement of the 
apostle that Jesus Christ was ‘a priest for ever after the order 
of Melohisedek,’ may bo perceived a beautiful propriety, far, 
unlike the Levilical priesthood, the sacred office was combined 
with regal authority in the case of Melchisedek, thus clearly 
pointing him out as a striking type of onr High Friost, of whom 
it was prophesied by Zeehariah, 'He shall be a priest upon his 
throne’ ; and besides, the priesthood of Helcbiscdck was more 
honourable, being instituted previous to, and independent of, 
the Mosaic economy, and one to which, as we learn from the 
reasoning of the apostle in Ueb. Vii, the Levitical priesthood was 
distinctly subordinate, for leparaled, as Melchisedek is declared 
to have in point of descent from all around him, he is considered 
as receiving tithes from those who, though not yet horn. Were 

represented by their progenitor Abraham And by hie 

connection with the order of Melchisedek, onr High Priest was 
identified with an economy independent of the temporary insti- 
tutions of Moses, and, accordingly, it is said, 'He was made not 
after the law of a carnal commandment, but after the power of 

an endless life* We are brought to the comfortable end 

delightful conclnsion, that we have an everlasting and nnohange- 
able High Priest, appointed of God as was Aaron bnt called after 
the order of Melchisedek, ... Melohisedekiaiu "held 

Melchisedek to be the power of God, snd superior to Ohriat,*’ 
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Mlechdha- 
dvija or 
Melcbi'dezek, 


Vialinudeva 

and 

Visbnnm&ya- 
lesemble 
Baal and El. 


quently been transformed'into KamSkbya. The 
ceremony of Ambuvachi symbolises the mens- 
trual period of goddess Ila or Prithivi (earth). 
Even now Kamakhya is supposed to pass 
through this period on that occasion. Thus 
there remains but little doubt as to the identiuy 
of £1 and Kamakhya. 

It is not unlikely that the High-priests of the 
Asuras or Assyrians were regarded as Mlechchhas 
and Dvijas or Melchi-dezeks being born of god 
Baal and goddess El or Ila.^s in the dim past 
some of them came over to KEmarupa or its 
neighbourhood and spread their Melchi-religion 
here ; and it must have been some one or other 
of these people who wrested authority from 
the Naraka dynasty reigning at the time, and 
assuming the title of Naraka declared him- 
self king of the Mlechchhas. The YarSha and 
Prithivi from whom Upendra Sinha (RSja of 
Rani), supposed to be a descendant of Naraka- 
sura, has traced the descent of the primitive 
Brahmaua, maybe taken to have been Baal and 
El or Ila respectively. The worshipper of these 
gods was known as Vishnu-vrata ( meaning 
Melchi-sedek or high-priest of god ). His daugh- 
ter Yisnu-maya was married to Yishnudeva 
son of Jagannatha Dvija or Melchi-dezaiian. 
The priestly and the royal authority being both 
combined in him, Narakasura obtained supre- 
macy here. In the Vedic age it was naostly the 
Brahmanas who ofELciated as priests. Following 
this practice, the ancestors of Narakasura 


28 . It is found also from the account left by fierodotos 
that Scythian prieats held themselves as sons of Ella or the 
goddeH of Earth. 
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were known as Mlechchha-Dvijas (Mlechchha 
Brahmanas) or Melchi-dezeks. Even after his 
descendants had been bound with the ties of 
relation wdth many of the Kshatriya royal hou- 
ses of India and had assumed the Kshatriya’s 
distinctive title of ‘Varman’, they continued to 
pass as the Mlechchha Brahmanas of this part 
of the country. Hence it will appear that it 
was for this reason that the Chinese Pilgrim 
Yuan Chuang who visited India in the 7th cen- 
tury A. D, was led to speak of BhSskara Varman, 
although a lineal descendant of Narakasura, 
as being a BrEhmana prince.29 It is also 
stated in the Kalika-purana that Naraka the 
Mlechchha king discharged Brahminic func- 
tion. 30 Every historian of modern times is 
of opinion that the Chinese pilgrim was wrong 
on this point. It will appear, however, from 
the Raja-vansEvali of Upendra Sinha and the 
Kalikapurana that Yuan Chuang’s view can. 
not altogether be neglected. In the copper- 
plates granted by them the descendants of Asura 
Naraka are found during many succeeding 
ages to have styled themselves as Narakas®! 
orBhaum.as or Mlechchhas. From the above 

29. Vide Watters — On Yuan Chnang, Vol. II, p. 185-186, 

3U. Vide p. 40-41 of this book, 

31. In the Atharra-Samhitik (12, 4. 36) the kingdom of Naraka 
is identified with the territories of Tama, which has led Dr. 
Whitney to translate Naraka as 'hell’. The truth is, this land of 
Ekmaropa through which flowed the river Lanhitya was also 
known as Tama’ and even the Ndgas who roamed in its woods 
called Yamavana received the epithet of Ydmya in the FnriLnas, 
It is said in the Brahmaada-pordna ( pnblished under the 
title of Vdyu-pnrk%a, 69, 24 ), that the tract of land close to 
the western hills and extending from the Lauhitya to the 
Eastern Sea or Lobitas&gara was called Yamavana. It is a well 
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geneological history of Upendra Sinha we do 
also come to learn that for three or four 
hundred years, ‘Mlech’ had been changed by 
the people into ‘Mech’. This race or commu- 
nity has been living in Kamartipa for about 
five thousand years. 

The word ‘MIechchha’ seems to have no 
longer been obnoxious in Kamartipa after the 
Mlechchhas had established their supremacy 
here. This is clear from the fact that the kings 
of the Naraka dynasty allowed themselves to be 
styled ‘MlechchhadhinStha’ in the copper- 
plate inscriptions of their times along with 
‘Naraka’ or ‘Bhauma’. The word ‘MIechchha’ 
is now generally found to stink, just as much as 
the word ‘Padri’ does, in modern times, in the 
nostrils of bigoted Brahmins. In the vedic age 
it must have been much more opprobrious. In 
Kamartipa, however, MIechchha came to be a 
term of respect. 

It has been previously noticed that in ancient 
Assyria, Melchi-dezek was both the King and 
the High Priest. In the same way, as found on 
many occasions, the MIechchha kings of Kam- 
rupa also oiHciated as high priests. This 
custom seems to have come down even to the 
days of Raja Visva Sinha of the Mech 
family, who, founded the royal.house of Koch 


known fact now that the Lauhitya is no other than the modern 
Brahmaputra, to the Bonth-weat of which are eitnatedthe Ghro 
hills, Geologists have ascertained that the low land lying 
south of these hills and comprised within the district of Hymen- 
sing was mostly under water. It was this sea which washed 
the foot of the Garo hills that was the Lohita-shgaia ( Bed sea ) 
of the Bkmhyana, and was said in the Mann Samhit& to form 
the eastern boundary of iirykrarta. 
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Bihar. It was during the reign of his son 
Naranarayana that a revival of Brahma- 
nical supremacy took place to the gradual 
abolition of this time-honoured custom, Both 
he and his brother Sukladhvaja were untiring 
in their devotion to the Brahma- nas whom 
they had brought over fromMithila and Gauda 
and established here ; this resulted in increasing 
the powers of the Brahmanas and in decrea- 
sing the supremacy of the privileged classes. 
Thus even those who had long enjoyed 
the right and privilege of discharging the 
priestly functions in the temples of the 
goddesses Kamakhya and KamatesvarT or 
KSmada of Goswanimari, were deprived 
of this privilege which was tr.'t nsferred to 
the Brahmacas. Nay, they were even barred 
for ever from entering the precints of the places 
of worship. The Brahma/ias whom they them- 
selves had established and patronised were 
too shrewd for them and gave thetn to under- 
stand that serious c\ il would befall them even 
if they would visit the places of worship. Since 
then, under this superstitious Ihreal the royal 
house of Koch Bihar, has always abstained 
from entering the temples of Knmakhya 
and Goswanimari. 

The manners and customs, r'lte.s and obser- 
vances of the primitive Phoenicians and Assy- 
rians were identical in many respects. The 
chief deities of the Phoenician pantheon are 
found also to have been accorded important 
places in the Assyrian pantheon. It is a matter 
of no small surprise and cariosity that in 
Ksimardpa or Assam the Koch descendants of 
the Panis as well as the Mech descendants of the 

.17 
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eimllatity of 
Koch and 
Mech, 
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Mlecbchhas are found to observe, from times 
immemorial, those verj articles of faith and 
manners and customs which these two peoples 
are found to have observed thousands of years 
back, in Asia Minor. This fact has led many to 
regard these two different races, the Koch and 
the Mech, as originally same. In the Yoginl- 
tantra both of them have been spoken of as a 
Kuvacha and Mlechchha. Although their manners 
and customs have been considerably modified 
and reformed by the influence of the Vedic Br3h- 
fpon'-j 'vhosetflc'l Tmong them, yet even quite 
- 1 'jh-’tva, the life of abstinence 

V a- '. ■ .'.3 ' inknnwn thing to them, 

' *-!•••' nurH / of the matrimonial bed. 

• ' ^'ist as 'Veil ns tiie other austerities 
ptacttHcrl ' V her were undreamt of among 
them. Tlii'j is endorsed even by the RSjavansa- 
vab" of Upend ra Sinha of the Naraka dynasty as 
well as the RajavansSvali compiled under the 
auspicies of Maharaja Harendranarayana of 
Koch-Riliar.-'52 Also in the PadmaputSna we 
have the following 

“First, the Kuvach (or Koch ) and then the 
Mlechchha (or Mech)— both are of base origin. 
They speak the pisdeha ( devil’s ) tongue 
and are ignorant of all purity in manners and 
customs. They have no idea of cleanliness in 
mind and body, of meditation, and of offering 
water to the gods and manes of departed 
ancestors. No food is forbidden to them, neither 
the cow nor the Brahmana is respected by 


82. Vide Ms of Aaaam Qorernment Collection, no 4 (Gauhati), 
leaf 27b and no. 2 ( Darrsng ) leaf 8b, 
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them, and their kings, ministers and priests are 
all given to driiikiiig.’'33 

It is but natural that the Vedic BrShmanas 
should look down upon all people who observed 
rites and ceremonies that were detestable in 
their eyes. Hence the very word Mlechchha in 
their vocabulary came to connote all that is 
impure and unholy, unclean and dirty and so 
not only those who first acquired this title but 
also those races who intermingled with them 
during their supremacy in Eastren India or 
adopted manners and customs condemned by 
the Aryans, were given the general epithet ol 
“Mlechchha” in the Puranas. In the following 
pages an attempt will be made to show how the 
descendants of the Mlechchha Naraka.«:a/a 
spread and established their influence in Eastern 
India. 


33. ^ 'qgi ^ fsqtqq; i 

^ *nqt q g 

«nfqi nN qipi si M |q?mqw i 

qiqqwfsqi ?i% ii 

fqeqw q qi fqsifqsql^qi 
q » 

ftql^ ^qnqRiqitt II"* 

?qi qi i 

ii” 

( mritw, efvtiaqf, ir. ) 
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The Rise of the MIechchha Dynasty. 

Naturally not a little flutter and surprise may 
have been caused by our assertion in the prece- 
ding pages that the descendants of High-priests 
of Assyria crossed the Mount Caucasus, their 
western-most frontier, and marched eastward 
till they conquered and established their supre- 
macy in Eastern India. The soundness of such 
an assertion is likely to be called in question by 
many. The fact however is as clear as anything 
and must not be laughed at. If from their home 
in Kamboj at the foot of Indian Caucasus 
the Hindus could establish the Kingdom of 
Kamboj or Cambodia on the shores of the 
distant Pacific Ocean, which is now an 
admitted fact, what is there to make one disbe- 
lieve that a branch of the High-Priests of the 
Assyrian Empire came out from the far-off shores 
of Assyria and established their religion and 
influence in this holy land of Kamarflpa ? Physical 
barriers never succeed in resisting the onward 
march of a powerful and ressolute nation. Then 
The to the inhabitants of this part of the country 
MIechchha ‘MIechchha’ is not a term of reproach as it 
significanoe. Vedic BrShmanas. This is clearly 

borne out by the fact that the rulers of 
Kamarfipa, of the MIechchha blood, felt no scru- 
ples if they did not take actual pride, in styling 
themselves ‘MIechchha Kings’ in the copper 
plates issued by them. Although at the hands of 
the authors of the Mahabharata and the Pura- 
nas the MIechchha rulers of Kamarflpa tracing 
their descent from the Asura dynasty, have 
fared no better than the Asuras at the hands of 
the Aryan authors of the Vedas and . Para aas. 
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their prowess and prosperity could ncft be 
ignored, but have been constanly referred to by 
these authors. 

Anecdotes of the Mlechchha^chief Bhagadatta, 
son of Narakasura and son-in-law of king 
Duryodhana are to be found not only in the 
inscriptions of Kamarflpa of different ages, but Acconnt 
also in the MahabhSrata and the Puranas of of 
the Aryans, According to the Mahabharata, Bhagadatta. 
KSlikapurSna and Yogini-tantra Lord Krisna 
killed Narakasura and installed his son Bhaga- 
datta on the thorne of Pragjyotisha. We 
find in the Sabhaparva of the first work that 
Atjuna landed on the Sakaladvipa and 
after a hard fight defeated all the princes 
there. Then with these defeated princes as 
his allies, he attacked Bhagadatta, the king 
of Pragjyotisha. but met with a strong 
resistance. Bhagadatta wms not only a great 
warrior himself but was backed by a large 
number of warriors from Kirata, China and the 
Sea-coasts. After eight days of constant fight- 
ing, Bhagadatta noticed that Arjuna was tired, 
and said to him propitiously, “You are the son 
of my dear friend Indra, and 1 am also much 
pleased with the manner in which you have 
conducted war against me. So I will agree 
to whatever you may demand of me.” 
Bhagadatta having thus surrendered and paid 
tribute, Arjuna left his country with an invita- 
tion to him to attend the Rajasfiya Sacrifice 
to be performed by Yudhisthira.sf- 

84. ii n 

ft w: i 
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This account from the Mahabharata leaves 
no doubt that Bhagadatta was a very powerful 
warrior ruling over an extensive territory from 
China to the Sea-shores. Even a hero of unmat- 
ched skill like Arjuna could not think of attacking 
him before he had secured the co-operation of all 
the princes of the Sakaladvipa or Scythia. But 
even this combination was of no avail. The battle 
raged furiously for eight consecutive days when 
signs of exhaustion were noticed not in Bhaga- 
datta but in his opponent. It was only his own 
pity and admiration for the powerful so n 
of his friend that led Bhagadatta to yield to 
him. He had never been defeated by Aquna, 
the glories of Bhagadatta will call forth 
greater admiration if we but remember that 
this account of the fight is given by the 
Mahabharata itself— which is marked for 
its advocacy of the Pan^ava cause. We 
also learn from the above account that the 
Sakaladvipa was not far from China } for if 
not close to one another creating a feeling of 
jealousy and rivalry, why should the princes of 

^ II ^ 

H5ii I 

II 

« fiiHW^ w: RPifwlfiwtsiwi i 
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tliat ijlace go ottt agai ij;s=; '■:’-bagada.!;>;a on-, fcbe- 
side of Arjuua ? Oil tht occasion of fclic Eajasilj.a: 
Sacrifice at HastinapnvfA h’lfiagacatta arrived- 
there with a reciatie -A piesented 

Emperor Vadhish.Eb.i.ra with 'tceljcut horses, 
ttteusils made or o'.eciL'us stones s-tid 
ivoryhilts of swords, a,5;c as .^rjciaa Jnarched 
north-ward rieivatlc.g aad. h.d.ngrrtg under sub- 
jugation all nvciai aga.-ast iriiU tUl he 

tamed north-eiiis'.w.ird acA. -.vec wtnh Bhaga- 
datta, 30 also his elder brother Bhi-ura marched 
victorioasly ease warrl Ctrl he reachect Bauhitya, 
defeated all the Mlechchba princes rnling along 
the Sea-coasts, and received a.s tribute from 
them, heaps or gold cind silver, pearls and 
precious stones, sandal and ocher perfumes. ** 

From the accounts leh of the vast conquests 
made by Aijuna and Bhitna It wilt appear that 
Bhagadatta although genendly recognised as 

83. ' 

iR*!; ’uin wiTut ii 

^ ^ vrft fire!?? ii u 

irm ^ ii” u 
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the ruler of Pragjyotisha, had his capital 
established on the summits of the Himalayas. 
To this probably may have lieen due the 
epithet of ‘Sailalaya’ ( having his home on the 
mountain ) given to him in some places of the 
Mahabharata.37 It is said in the Brahmanda- 
purana that the king Bhagadatta ruled as 
far as KailSsa or Western Tibbet.38 Quite a 
large number of Mlechchha-chiefs are found to 
have ruled in that age as tributary princes to 
him, over Lauhitya ( or the country drained by 
the Brahmaputra ) and Sylhet, Cachar, Chitta- 
gong and the neighbourhood. It is found 
in the Udyogaparva of the MahSbhSrata 
that in the Great Kurukshetra war he sided 
with Durjyodhana with a whole aksbaubini* of 
Chinese, and KirSta soldiers of golden comple- 
xion, and gave many proofs of his uncommon 
valour and prowess. Alter DronachSrya had 
been appointed commander-in-chief of the Kau- 
Bhag«lattft's rava army, a terrible encounter once took place 
prowess, between Bhagadatta and Bhima, in the course 
of which the latter, by virtue of his special skill 
in the art of AnjaKka, made himself invisible 
inside the elephant his opponent was riding, 
and began to give the poor creature no end of 
troubles. His friends however, thought that 
he had been killed, and furiously fell upon 
Bhagadatta. But he proved a match for them 

37. “w “USII i” 

( ) 

88 . , Vide Br8hm&?idapnr8nB. 

* ConsfttiDg of 109,360 foot, 65,610 horse, 31,870 Chaifet 
and 21,870 elephants, 

39. Mah4bh&rata, Udjogaparra. 
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all. Then came in Yiidhishtliira, Satyaki and 
Abhimanju, but they also fared no better. 

Quite an apjialling number of soldiers lay down, 
dead and dying, on the ground, killed and mor- 
tally wounded by Bliagadatta or smashed by 
the weight of his elephant. At this plight of 
the Pandava army, Arjuna rushed forward to 
meet the victor. He himscl' was also attacked 
simultaneously Irom the right and the left by 
Duryodhana and Kama. They, however, could BhsgKdtWu 
not long stand against him but fled away to death, 
save their lives when Aqitna fell furiously 
upon Bhagadatta. Finding himself unable long 
to withstand the shock of his adversary’s 
attack, the latter discharged at him the irresis- 
tible Vaishnava weapon. Arjuna’s life was 
threatened, and so Krishna advanced before him 
and received the shock of the weapon upon his 
own breast. At length Bhagadatta was killed 
by the joint efforts of Arjuna and Krishna.*® 


' 40, When Ki isUna voi;i',ivciI the Vaish(/a.vn weapon apon his 

breast, Arjuna addteaaocl him in these words, “You promised that 
yon would only drive my chariot and never fight yourself. How is 
it that you have broken that promise now ? When [ am alivR 
and present, you should not have thus fought yourself.” Krishna 
said in reply, “ Vish^m has assumed ( lit. divided Himself into ) 
four difforent forms for doing good to and protecting honest men. 
The fourth of these forms rises after a thoneand years' sleep and 
confers boons on those who .seek boons at his hands. On one 
such occasion Prithivt begged of him the following boon — “Be 
pleased, O N&r&yajm, to grant the Vaienava wsapor to my son 
Naraka that he may not be subject to death at the iiands of the 
gods and demons.” The boon was granted and at Naraka's death 
the weapon has passed into the hands of Bhagadatta, It is so 
ordained that none in the three worlds can withstand its shock. 
So, to save you from immediate death, 1 received it on' my 
bneast,” < Hronapanra, Chap. 28 ). Whatever may be the 
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1 . 1 .*? THE <SOrJAT. HISTORY OP KAMARITPA 

Although .'1 Mlechchha, the Mahabhiirata has 
oot been niggardly in his praises— in describing 
him as pious and devoted to the Kshatriya creed. 
This leads one to suspect that he might have 
had greater regard tor the Vedic faith of the 
Aryans than for the Mlechchhaism ot his 
fathers. 

From a study oi RsjvahsSvali by Raja Upen- 
dra SiSha we come to learn that inspired by 
King Duryodhana, his father-in-law Bhagadatta 
invited Brahmana.s ot the five Gotras ( Stock ) 
viz., Kasyapa, SEndilya, Bharadvaja,Upamanyu 
and Parasara. It cost five lacs of rupees.*! it 
is very difficult, however, to find out, with any 
exactitude, the age of Bhagadatta or the time 
when at his invitation the Vedic BrShmaaas 
came down to settle in KSmarfipa. According 
to the Mahabharata, the Puranas and the 
Tamras as well as the copper-plate grants 
made by the King.s of the Bhagadatta line, he 
waa a contemporary of the Kuru-Pandavas. 
And C'.ccording to a copper-platc inscription of 
.Maharaja Bhaskara Varman of the same line 
wc find that he was 11th in descent fromPusbya 
Varman who flourished 3000 years after Bbaga- 
dattfl.*2 From the accoitnt left by the Chinese 
pilgrim Vuan-Chuang*® as well as subsequent 
Chinese accounts it would seem that Bhaskara 

meaning ot this ezpUnntioD, it is clear from this tfaat Arjnsa 
alone conld not overpower Bhagadatta, Krish^ta also was to some 
extent responsible for bh death. And this adds another testi- 
mony to thennoommon prowess of Bhagadatta, 

41, /Assam Govt. Collection, Ganhftti, No. 4 
Bftjaramj<&7ali, 260-365. 

a. .^pigraphia Indioa, Vol. XII. p. 73. 

43. Watter’a os Yuan Choang, Vol. II. p, 191-193, 
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Varman ruled over KSmarupa from about 620 
A. D. to 650 A.D. and he was 12th in descent 
from Pushya Varman. Now, therefore, taking 
three generations as making up a century we 
find about 275 A. D. as the age of Pushya Var- 
man and if Bhagadatta is taken to have flouri- 
shed 3000 years before him, we get 2725 B. C. or 
thereabouts as his age. From the astronomical 
account of the time of Bhishma’s death, as given 
in the MahUbhSrata, it has recently been proved 
by a competent person that it took place in 
2829 B. If this is correct, we find a differ- 
ence of about hundred years between the 
accession of Pushya Varman and the death 
of Bhisma. Considering the enormous lapse 
of time, this difference is certainly negligible. 


44. Slhitya Farimd Pstiikl, V»l. XXIII. p. 1S8. 



CHAPTER II 

History of the MIechchha dynasty- 
( A. D. 3rd Centm*y— 12tli Century. ) 

In the previous chapter we have discussed 
the date of Bhagadalta who died fighting in the 
battle of Kurukshetra. But there is much 
difference among scholars about the date of the 
great battle of Kurukshetra and of Kuru-Paaija- 
vas.i It has been mentioned before that 
some scholars have tried to show, by astro- 
nomical calculations, that Bhishma died in 2829 
B. C. On the other hand some have maintained 
from Pauranic chronology that the Great battle 
of Kurukshetra took place about 1424 B. C.3 
Under the circumstance there is a difference 
ofl40U years iu round numbers. So instead 
of trying to come to any conclusion from two 
such extreme cases, it would be safer to tread 
on firmer ground. 

1. .^ccordiiig to Aryabhata aad Varabamihira the Kali- 
Yuga commcnuerl in 3102 B.C. Aceordingto Aryabhata after 
662 Kali era t.i. in 2440 B.C' and aceui'diug to Varabamihira and 
Kalhana, the author ot Uajatata^iginl, aCter 653 Kali ora i.e, in 
2440 B. 0. the gitidl battle oC Kneukahetta took place. On the 
other baud from an inecripUon u£ Pulake^i, emperor of the 
Oeccau (634 A. X),) the commenuement of the Kali era and the 
battle of Karukratra appears to be contemporancoaa. Again it 
IB stated in the copperplate ioacriptione of Bhaskara Tarma that 
Bhagadatta had reigned 3000 years before FaBhyavarm& the 
12th ancestor of Bhdskara Varma. i 

2, K. F, Jaiswal’e Pauranio Chronicles and Kali Yuga. 
J. B. &; 0 R, S. Vol. III. p. 260. 
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ILis stated in the Nidhanpur grant ol'Bhas- 
kara Varmau that Bhagadatta was the son ol 
king Naraka and Bhagadatta’s son was Vajra- 
datta. ‘When 3000 years had passed after Vajra- 
datta, Pushya Varmanwas bom in this dynasty, 

Pushya Varmau’s son was Samudra Varman 
who was likened to the 5th ocean, in whose 
kingdom the weak were not oppressed by 
the strong, who shone like a jewel and who 
was quick in accepting a duel. Datta-Devi 
was the name of his queen, she gave birth to 
Bala Varmau whose strength ( Bala ) and ar- 
mour {Varma) were never separated and whose 
soldiers were always forward against his the invasion 
enemies’. It is known from the inscriptions of of Samudra 
Samudra Gupta that the name of his queen, too, Gupta, 
was Datta-Devi, 3 and that he defeated king 
Bala Varman. i It appears from this that Samu- 
dra Gupta and Samudra Varma married in 
the same family. If so, Samudra Gupta was 
compelled, iuspile ol this lelation, to fight with 
Bala Varman according to the rules of Asva- 
medha Sacrifice which took place in 350-380 
A, D. So it may be admitted that he lived 
about this time. Perhaps this invasion of 
Samudra Gupta limited the power of the kings 
of KSmarupa lor a time. 

It is also written in the History of Burma 
that a king named “Samuda” reigned in Upper 
Burma.s Mr. ( now Sir ) Gait has written, 

“The Indian king Samuda who according to 
Forlong, was ruling in Upper Burma in 105 
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Varmau 
circa 27o-300 
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3. Flect’a luscriptionum Indicarnm, Vol. Ill, p, 21, 

4. Do, p. 18. 

5. Fhyre, Hiatory of Burma, p. 8. 
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A. D. must have preceeded thither through 
Assam, and so must the Hindus who led Tcham- 
p5s or Shans in their conquest of the mouths 
of the Mekong in 280 A. D.”®. 

It appears to me that this Samuda must be 
our Samudra Varman. As Samudra Gupta 
became the paramount sovereign in Northern 
India so Samudra Varman had been a para- 
mount sovereign from the river Karatoya to 
the Pacilic Ocean. 

Then the account of this dynasty is given in 
the copper-plate as follows,— 

“His ( Bala Varman’s, 1 son born of ( queen) 
Katnavati was the king named Kalyana Varman, 
who was not the abode of even very small faults. 
(V.IO.) b'rom hhu,(qutcu) Gaudharvavati begot 
a sou Gauapati i.by name) who was incessantly- 
raining gifts as (the god) Ganapati (rains) ichor, 
who was endowed with innumerable qualities, 
for the extermination of strife ( as Ganapati ) 
is born to destroy the Kali age. (V. 11) 

‘His queen Yajnavati brought forth a son 
MahendraVarman, as the sacrificial fire (pro- 
duces) fire, who was the repository of all sacri- 
ficial rites ( like fire ). (V. 12.) 

‘From him who mastered his self, Suvrata 
generated a son NsrSyana Varman for the stabi- 
lity (of the rule) of world, who like Janaka 
(or his father) was well-versed in the principles 
of the Philosophy of the (supreme) Self. (V. 13.) 

‘From him, Devavati, like Praknti from Puru- 
sha, bore MahSbhfita Varman, the sixth Mabd- 
bbuta (element) as it were, for the steady succes- 
sion of (all) the properties. (V. 14.) 


y, Uail’b lliBlory uf AiSitw, 8- 9. 
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‘Ills son was Chandramnltha , who was charm- 
ing by (possessing) all the arts as the moon 
( by the digits ), whom Vijnanavati brought 
forth, as the sky did ( the moon ), a dispeller 
of ( all ) gloom ( as the moon dispels the 
darkness. ) (V. 15.) 

‘Thereafter (queeni Bhogavati of (good enjoy- 
ment) became the cause (of birth) of Sthita- 
Varman, the supporter of the world, who had 
innumerable /sources of) enjoyment, ( just as) 
Bhogavati (the city of the snakes of the nether 
regions) is (the source) of prosperity of the chief 
of the snakes, the supporter of the earth, who 
has a myriad of hoods. (V. 16.) 

‘From that king of unfathomable nature, of 
innumerable gems, and the spouse of the ( god- 
dess) Lakshmi. was born Sri-MrigSfika, who 
had no blemish, just as the moon, free from 
spots i,s born from the milky ocenn, whose 
substance is unfathomable, 'whose pearls cannot 
be counted, and from which I/akshml was pro- 
duced. (V. 17.) 

'His ( Sthita Varman's ) son king Susthita- 
Varman was born of Nayanadevl, who held the 
kingdom in his own hand, and was renowned 
asSri-Mrigffiiika. (V. 18.) 

‘By whom was given away to supplicants as 
if it were fa clod of) earth, that shining Lakshmi 
(i.c. wealth) whom (god) Ilari like a miser bears 
■with joy in his bosom. ” (Y. 19.)7 

It may be safely inferred from the account, 
given above, of the ancestors of BhSskara 
Varman that there was no paucity of learned, 
brave and powerful kings in this dynasty. 
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7 , Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XU. p 7d-77> 
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In thcKfighnvansaoI KaHcIusa there is a refer- 
ence toRagliu’s conquering Pr5gjyotisha, and it 
is also stated that the king of Pragjyotisha was 
present in the meeting of princes for the choice of 
bridegroom bv Indumati. Any one perusing 
these accounts would be led to infer that in the 
estimation of Kalidasa the king of Pragjyotisha 
was one of the most powerful princes and a 
match for many of them. It i.s stated in Kalha- 
na’s Rajataraaginf that king Meghavahana 
w’ished to mairy the daughter of the king of 
Pragjyotisha (Circa 440 A. D.). 

King Yasodharman of Malava conquered 
Kamarfipa about 534 A. D. when he was 
opposed by Maharaja Chandramukha Varman. 
After the subjugation of various countries by 
Yasodharman, the power of the Guptas became 
crippled to a certain extent. At this time the 
Maukharis became powerful and were 
trying fn lord it over the Guptas. The 
Cmperor Ilarsh.a Gupta gave his sister in 
marriage to the M.ankharl king and tided over 
the misfortune for a time, but Maukhari 
king T^sana Y.-irman had all along cast a covet- 
ous eye upon the Gupta Rmpire. To checkmate 
the Maukharis .and to save his own empire from 
them, D<amodar.a Gupta, the great grandson of 
Harsha Gupta contracted a matrimonial alliance 
with Aditya Yardhana, the new king of Sthanvi- 
svara bestowing in marriage his sister MahS- 
sena Gupta. Owing to that alliance the Gupta 
Emperor Mahasena Gupta could with their help 
conquer up to Kamarhpa. At this time Susthita 
Yarmans (son of Sthita Varman and grandson 

8. Dr. Fleet mistook this Snsthiia Vatmaii with Swthita 
Varman ol the Maukhs^ri Dynasty. 
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of Chandrataukha Varman) king of PrEgjyoti- 
sha was defeated by Mahasena Gupta. 

It is stated in the Apbsad inscription of 
Adityasenathat, “The mighty fame of MahSsena 
Gupta marked with honour of victory in war 
over the illustrious Susthita VarmS, (and) 
(white) as a full-blown jasmine flower or water- 
lily, or as a pure necklace of pearls pounded into 
little bits (?) is still constantly sung on the 
banks of (the river) Lohitya.”® 

In the 7th chapter of BSna’s Harsha- 
charita a slightly variant reading substitutes 
Susthira-varman for Susthita-varman. It has 
been described in the Harshacharita that at 
that time Prabhskara-vardhana, .the son of 
Aditya-vardhana, defeated in the north the 
Hflnas living in Gsndhara and on the Hima- 
layas and that in the west he conquered Sindh 
and then defeated the ruler of Gutjara and 
Malava. Then the Maukhari dynasty weus 
powerful in western Magadha, For this reason 
Frabhakara could not extend his territories in 
the east. He allied himself with the ruler of 
Kanauj by marrying his only daughter Rajya- 
srl to the Maukhari king Graha-varman. 
Immediately on receipt of the news of Prabha- 
kara-vardhana’s death, the Malava king Deva 
Gupta, the son of Mahasena Gupta, killed 
Graha-varman and took Rajyasri a captive 
with a view to recover his paternal kingdom. 
Before this happened, Prabhakara-vardhana’s 
eldest son, Rsjya-vardhana (the elder brother 
of emperor Harsha-vardhana ), had marched 
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9. Tleet’f InnriptionaiiilndiouniB, Vol. Ill, p, 140, 

19 
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against the Hunas at his lather’s behest. As 
soon as he received the news of his father’s 
death, he hastened to the capital and ascended 
the throne of his father. Very soon after this, 
he got information that his brother-in- 
law was killed and that his sister was a 
prisoner and immediately he came to 
Magadha where he indicted a defeat on 
Deva Gupta. Narendra Gupta, the king of 
Gau^a and a relative of Deva Gupta, invited 
RSjya-vardhana to his camp and treacherously 
made away with him in secret. Sas3nkadeva, 
the king of Karnasuvarna was also implicated 
in this act of assassination. Hearing of the 
tragic death of his elder brother Harshavar- 
dhana lost no time to march towards the east 
with a large army. On the way the ambassa- 
dor of the king of Kamardpa waited upon 
him with presents and informed him that 
his master had a vow from his early life that 
he would never bow his head to any one but the 
God Siva. There were three ways to the ful- 
filment of it viz (1) the conquest of the whole 
earth, (2) death, (3) alliance with a hero like king 
Harsha. He was therefore desirous of making 
friends with him. Harsha gladly accepted 
the presents sent by the ruler of Kamariipa. 
From that day forward the two were united 
in bonds of friendship. It is inferred from what 
the ambassador from Kamamipa had said 
that the rulers of Gauda, and Karnasuvarna 
were deadly enemies of the king of Kamardpa. 
It is needless to say that when Harshadeva in- 
vaded Gauda from the west, Bhaskara Varman 
helped him from the east. The ruler of Gauda 
Y?as defeated and killed by Harsha. At this time 
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SasSnkadeva took shelter in the hilly regions of 
southern R34ha and thereby managed to save 
his life. Then Harsha-vardhana conquered the 
whole of ArySvarta and in order to facilitate 
the work of administration removed his capital 
to Kanauj. From the accounts of the Chinese 
traveller Yuan-Chuang we learn that just as 
Harsha-vardhana had assumed the title of 
Kumara Silsditya on his accession to the 
throne of his brother, so also the king of Suttkadtra 
Kamarhpa, who ascended the throne after «f 
his elder brother Supratishthita Varman, 
came to be known as Kumara Bhaskara ■w*®*"* 
Varman. While Harsha was busily engaged in 
the conquest of Northern India and the 
removal of his capital to Kanauj, SasEhkadeva 
availed himself of this opportunity and took up 
arms against him collecting a vast army from 
Southern Radha, Orissa and Kalinga. At this 
time Sasanka took special care to destroy 
the ancient artistic works of the Buddhists. 

From a perusal of the* accounts of the 
Chinese pilgrim it seems that king Sasahka 
had invaded Pataliputra, the capital of 
Magadha and Bodh Gaya the chief centre of 
Buddhism and that the Magadha king had 
sustained a defeat at his hands. Otherwise 
he would never have ventured to destroy the 
principal object of Buddhist worship. Beyond 
Magadha lay the dominion of the powerful 
king Harsha. Hence, though SasSnka had 
met with success in his invasion of Magadha, 
he did not dare to lay his hand on SamSth 
and other Buddhistic holy places outside 
Mggadlia. But there is no doubt that the 
whole land from Magadha to Karnasuvariia, 
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nay, to Kalinga, came to be under his sway 
for some time. 

Hearing of the atrocities committed by 
Sasaiika, Harshadeva marched to inflict on the 
ruler of Karnasuvarna the punishment he 
deserved. Long and sanguinary battles were 
fought between Harsha and SasSnka in Maga- 
dha, Gau4a and Karnasuvarna. At this time 
BhSskara Varman, the king of KSmariipa 
rendered a good deal of help to his dear friend 
Harsha-vardhana. But for his assistance, it is 
doubtful whether Harsha could have vanquished 
SasSnka. After his defeat, Sasanka was compelled 
to take refuge in the inaccessible hilly tracts of 
Mayurbhanj.io After this Harshavardhana be- 
came Emperor having conquered the whole of 
*lryavarta. Kanauj became the capital of his 
empire. In order to ensure good goverment in 
Eastern India and to guard the conquered pro- 
vincss against a fresh attack by Sasaiika, Wes- 
tern Magadha was placed under the rule of 
Purnavarma, Eastern Magadha of Madhava 
Gupta an intimate friend of Harshadeva and 
the third son of Mahasena Gupta, and Gau^a and 
Karnasuvarna (Radha) of BhSskara Varman. 
That Bhaskara Varman ruled Karnasuvarna 
for some time has been proved by the copper- 
plate inscriptions found in the village of Nidhan- 
pur in Sylhet that has been cited above. 

The very first sentence of this copper-plate- 
grant runs as follows 

“Hail from the camp located at Kama- 
suvarna with the appropriate epithet of 
victory owing to possession of splendid ships, 

10. Msjnrbbwj arohteolagioal Survey Bspoits, Vol. 1, p, Idv. 
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elephants, horses and foot-soIdiers.”il It is 
not known how long BhSskara Yarman was in 
Karnasuvarna, But the aforesaid copper- 
plate bears testimony to the fact that during 
his stay there he made grants of several villages 
to the BrShmans of the locality. It is certain 
that many learned Brahmins and a number of 
KSyasthas skilled in conducting the affairs of 
the state went to Kamariipa with him. 

Bh3skara Varman was a hero of wonderful 
military genius. He was no less noted as a 
patron of learning and a friend of the learned. 
He kept himself well-informed of the learned 
men living in other countries. When Yuan 
Chuang the Chinese pilgrim had been residing 
at Nalanda ( about 637 A. D. ) BhSskara 
Varman came to know of him and invited 
him to his court. In the records of his travels 
we have got the following 

“Bhaskara-varman, styled Kumara, the king 
ofKamardpa had heard of him and longed 
to see him. So he sent messengers to Nalanda 
to invite and urge the pilgrim to pay him a 
visit. Yuan Chuang at first declined and 
pleaded his duty to China ; but his old Bud- 
dhist teacher Silabhadra convinced him that it 
was also his duty to go to Kaibarfipa on the 
invitation of its king who was not a Buddhist, 
The pilgrim at length yielded, travelled to that 
country and was received by the king with 
great honour.”^^ 

,11. “«Ri umwwu-siwmtn 

f' Bplgiaphia Indies, Vol, ZIl. p, 78. 

12. Wstten, 'On YasDg.o]msos'B trsTtk In IsdiS) 
Yol. I. p. 348. 
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"The description in the records proceeds to 
relate that from Pan-na-fa-tan-na (Pun4*'a'-Yar- 
dhana) the (Chinese) pilgrim travelled east 
above 900 li, crossed a large river and came to 
Ka-mo-la-po (Ksmardpa). This country was 
more than a myriad li in circuit and its capital 
above thirty li. The country was low and moist; 
the crops were regular; the jack-fruit and co-coa 
were in great esteem though plentiful ; there 
were continuous streams and tanks to the 
town ; the climate was genial. The people were 
of honest ways, small of stature and black- 
looking. Their speech differed a little from that 
of Mid-India ; they were of violent disposition 
and were persevering students ; they worship- 
ped the devas and did not believe in Buddhism. 
So there had never been a Buddhist monastery 
in the land and whatever Buddhist there were 
in it, performed their acts of devotion secretly ; 
the Deva-Temples were some hundreds in num- 
ber and the various systems had some myriads 
of professed adherents. The reigning king, who 
was a Brahmana by caste and a descendant of 
NarSyana Deva, was named Bhaskarvarma, 
his other name being Kumara ; the sovereignty 
had been transmitted in the family for 1000 
generations. His Majesty was a lover of lear- 
ning and his subjects followed his example ; 
men of ability came from far lands to study 
here ; though the king was not a Buddhist he 
treated accomplished Sramanaswith respect. 

Another extract from the same writer is 
given below 

"At this timeking SilAditya was in a district 


13, Watton, Tol, II, p, 186—186, 
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£a-chuou-kila. He had been on an expedition 
to a country called Kung-yii-ta (Kohgoda) and 
on his way back to Kanauj to hold a great Bud- 
dhist council there. Hearing of the arrival of the 
Chinese pilgrim at the court of king KumSCra, 
he sent a summon to the latter to repair to 
him with his foreign guest. KumSra replied 
with a refusal saying that the king could have 
his head but not his guest. “I trouble you for 
your head” came the prompt reply. There upon 
Kumara became submissive, and proceeded 
with the pilgrim and a great retinue to join 
Siladitya.”^> Bhaskara-Varma met the emperor 
at a place called Kayangala (modern Rajmahal) 
with the Chinese pilgrim in his train. From this 
place the two monarchs most triumphantly 
marched towards Kanauj with their armies. 
Empire Harshavardhana proceeding along the 
southern bank of the Ganges and BhSskara 
Yarman along the nothem. 

The Chinese traveller was present at the 
great Buddhist assembly held at Kanauj. He 
was an eye-witness to what happened and has 
left the account of it. 

This great religious assembly was convened 
towards the beginning of the spring of 644 A. D. 
Besides BhSskara Yarman, the lord ofKSmarfipa, 
the king of Yalabhi and eighteen other feudatory 
princes, four thousand Sramanas and about 
three thousand BrShmanas and Jain SannySsins 
attended this grand meeting. A great Buddhist 
monastery was built on the bank of the Ganges. 
In it there was a hall, one hundred feet high in 
which was set up a very tall golden image of 
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)4. Watteif, To], 1, p, 849, 
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Buddha. Every day a procession oi three hun> 
dred elephants and twenty kings went round the 
city carrying another golden figure of Buddha 
three feet in height. The emperor himself held the 
canopy above the image. At this time the 
emperor dressed himself like 5akra and his friend 
BhSskara Varman like BrahmS. The latter also 
held a white ChSmara in his hand. 

From the account of this great assembly it 
appears that of all the persons invited to it king 
BhSskara Varman was shewn the highest hon- 
our. Though he was an orthodox worshipper of 
the god Siva yet there seems no doubt that late 
in life he came to be favourably indined to 
Buddhism on account of his association with 
the emperor Harsha and the Chinese pilgrim. 

After the close of the assembly at Kanauj, 
Harshavardhana came to PraySga where he 
performed a great DSnasagara ceremony 
(ceremony of unbounded charity). During this 
festival Bhaskara Varman, the Chinese pilgrim, 
the feudatory princes and innumerable 
sannyasins and poor people assembled at 
Prayaga. In this ceremony the emperor gave 
away all the public money, and all his own 
valuables. 

It has been mentioned before that the 
Emperor, while returning after the conquest of 
Kohgoda (modern Ganjam) met with Bhaskara 
Varman at Kayangala (modern Rajmahal). It 
is needless to say that the conquest of Kongoda 
became an easy affair to Harshavardhana 
as Sasanka was now dead. At that time 
the whole of U(Jra and a portion of Kalinga 
and southern Kosala were annexed to the 
empire of Harsha-vardhana. It seems probable 
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that at the time of his return from PraySga the 
Bmperor honoured and rewarded his friend 
Bhaskara Varma by giving him the sovereignty 
of these newly conquered territories. The con- 
temporary inscriptions do not, mention of any 
such sovereignty. But it is recorded in the Nepal 
inscription of Jaya-deva at some subsequent 
date that the Lichchhavi king Jayadeva 
married Rajyamati the daughter of Harshdeva 
of Bhagadatta’s line and ruler of Oauda, 
Udra, Kalihga, Kosala, and other countries. 
Emperor Harsha-vardhana passed away in 648 
A. D. Some historians think that after the 
death of Harsha-vardhana there arose some 
trouble over the succession to his empire and 
that Madhava Gupta’s son Adityasena availed 
himself of this opportunity and made an 
attempt to establish imperial sway by the 
performance of a horse-sacrifice and that 
at this time Harshadeva a scion of Bhaskara 
Varma’s family took possession of Gan^a and 
U4ra< When, after Harsha’s death, his general 
Atjuna had seated himself on the throne of his 
master, the powerful Chinese army entered into 
India in order to subdue him. The rulers of 
Magadha and Kamarfipa were able to van- 
quish the usarper with the help of this army. 
Hence in the contemporary history of China 
Bhaskara-Varma has been dignified with the 
title of the ‘ruler of Eastern India’. But from 
an examination of the contemporary events it 
seems that just as Bhaskara-Yarma was establi- 
shed in Karnasuvarna daring Harsha’s tdgn, 

16, BhagavanUl Indraji’i InaciiptiosB from Nepal, 
iBtian Antignaiy, VoL IZ. p, 177i 
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SO also he might have been known as the lord 
of Gauda, Udra, Kalinga and Kosala at his in° 
stance. 

In the accounts of the Chinese pilgrim 
some light has been thrown on the condition of 
Ksmarupa during the reign of BhaskaraVarmS. 
In the Kslikapurana and the Yoginl-tantra 
there is medtion of hundreds of temples of the 
gods in this country. The Chinese pilgrim also 
speaks of the same thing. In that age Kama* 
rfipa was regarded as a seat of learning. 
Students from all parts of India came here and 
received education in the various ;^stras. The 
Chinese pilgrim speaks so much about the pros- 
perity of the kingdom of Kamarupa in that 
remote age that we may say that not even the 
shadow of it exists at the present day. 

The Chinese traveller has called Bhaskara 
Varma a Brahmana. Modem historians think 
that he was mistaken in this. But to speak the 
truth Yuan Chuang made no mistake. It has 
been clearly shewn before that the family in 
which Bhaskara Varma was bom was in anci- 
ent days regarded as Mlechchha Brahmanas. 
Though they were not known as Aryan 
Brahmans yet it does not seem strange for them 
to be known as Mlechchha Brahmanas as they 
performed the oflices of the High priest and of 
the king. The descendants of Bhagadatta were 
already recognised as the Aryan Kshattriyas on 
account of their connexion with them and their 
assuming the title of Varmanin mutation of 
them. But still it does not seem improbable that 
among their own folk and in their own society 
they were known as Mlechchha BitUimasas. 
Yuan Chuang made no mistake while mention* 
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ing the caste of Harsha and man; other Indian 
princes. It is not at all likely that he made 
a mistake about the caste of Bhaskara 
Varma with whom he had been in touch for a 
pretty long time. 

Just as on the death of Harsha without 
leaving a suitable heir, great confusion 
arose in his Empire, so also the affairs 
of the kingdom of KamaiUpa were left 
.after Bhaskara Varma’s death. At this time 
Adityasena of the Gupta dynasty assumed 
the title of Maharajadhiraja ( ‘lord>para- 
mount’ ) and ParamabhattSraka ( ‘great 
king’ ) and retrieved the lost glory of his line. 

He performed a horse<sacrifice as a result 
of which the whole of Aryavarta including 
Kamarffpa had to acknowledge his supte* 
maty. When the power of the Gupta emperors 
declined the kings of this place asserted their 
independence. Mahasena Gupta had made the 
weight of the Gupta arms felt in Kamariipa. 

But it was Adityasena during whose time the 
country had to fully acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Guptas. 

It is not definitely known who was the imme- 
diate successor of Bhaskara Varman. About this 
time there flourished a Mlechchha line of kings Saimthambha 
who too were known as the descendants of ■ aad 
Bhagadatta. The name of the first king •U>er ruler*, 
of this dynasty was Salastambha. In the 
copper-plate grant of this dynasty Vigraha- 
stambha, Falaka-stambha and Vijaya-stambha 
are described as coming after him one 
after the other. The copper-plate grant of 
VanamSladeva gives the names .of two kings 
of this line Sri Harisha and PAlambha and 
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describes them reigning after Vijayastambha. In 
this copper-plate the following extract occurs 
immediately after the mention of the name of 
Sri Harisha 

‘The king whose brother exceeded all kings 
( in valour ) and was regarded as the only 
hero by his enemies and who being unequally 
conditioned gave up neither valour nor his 
chariot and won heaven thereby’.^® 

From the above version it appears that Sri 
Harisha was the heroic brother of the ruler of 
Kamarhpa. It seems probable that he stood in 
,8rt Huid>«. the same relation with the King of KSmarhpa 
as subsisted at some subsequent date between 
the two brothers Nara-narayana the King of 
Koch BihEra and his brother iSukladhvaja. 
But Sri Harisha, though the elder brother had to 
leave the Kingdom of Kamarupa to his younger 
brother, was himself compelled to live in 
Gauda which formed a part of their territories. 
Most probably it is he who has been described in 
the inscription of Jayadeva as ‘Harshadeva’ the 
ruler of Gauda, Udra, Kalinga and Kosala 
and other countries, and also the father-in-law 
of Jayadeva the second. In this inscription 
Jayadeva has been called the daughter’s son of 
Adityasena the ruler of Magadha. Under these 
' circumstances it may be assumed that that 
Sri Harisha or Sri Harshadeva flourished about 
726 A .D. a little after the death of the king 
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Vida Bangpur Sahitya Farialud Patrika, Vol IX. p, 24, 
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Adityasena. After his death the aforesaid 
Mlechchha kings having the word stambba 
added to their names ruled PrSg- 
jyotisha. It is likely that the last king ol n,e Saila 
this line was killed in battle in Pun4»‘a- Kings ana 
vardhana by the descendants of Sailodbhava. Harshadeva, 
Before this we had thought this king to be 
Sri Harshadeva of Bhagadatta’s line who was 
lord of Gauda, Udra, Kalinga and Kosala. But 
from an examination of the! connected historical 
events we now understand that it was Sri 
Harshadeva who first defeated Prachandadeva 
who had been set up by the Saila dynasty and 
then wrested from them Kalinga ^and Kosala. 

It was on account of his defeat at his hands 
that Prachandadeva was compelled to 
become a Saaajdsi and to seek refuge in 
Nepal. Though Sri Harsha was honoured with 
the title of ‘ruler of Gauda, Udra, Kalinga 
and Kosala’ yet he was not destined to 
enjoy bis kingdom for a long time. First 
Yasovarmadeva the king of Kanauj and then 
in 732 A. D. Adisura the king of Radba 
grew powerful and worsted Sri Harsha. It 
is probable that he lost his life in a war 
with AdisHra. Here was an end of the rule of 
theMlechcha Kings in Gauda. In the Brah- 
mana-Kulapanji, written by VSehashpati Misra 
KSmarfipa has been described as the land of the 
best warriors. Adisflra conquered KSmarupa 
with Karnasuvarna. We learn from the 
‘Karana-Varnana’ a genealogical book of the 
Vsrendra KSyasthas written bjr KasidSsa that 

17. 

Basger J&tiya Kib&’sa, Bai'anyakanda, p, 9B, 
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king Adisdra conferred on Kirti Naga, a KSyas- 
tha of the NEga dynasty, the rulership of the 
Kirata hill and made him a principal feudatory 
chief. Kirti NSga worshipped the god ®va 
and was blessed with two sons Suvrisha and 
Jayavrisha, who bore the symbol of the N3ga. 
Suvrisha associated himself with the KiiEtas 
and his descendants came to be known as the 
PahEriya Nagas. They were amalgamated with 
theKirEtas on account of their associations with 
them and following their manners and customs. 
Jayavrisha lived among his own folk and came 
to be known as ‘SamEjapati’ ‘or master of his 
society.’is Though the power of the NEga dynas* 
ty lasted long in Assam yet it does not appear 
that this line enjoyed the rule of KEmarfIpa for 
any considerable time. From thecopper>plate ins* 
cription of VanamEladeva we learn that 'in the 
line of Bhagadatta there flourished (as 5ri Hari* 
sha’s son) a wonderful King PrElambha by name 
who was lord of PrEgjyotisha and was the des* 
troyer of his enemies. His feet were lighted by 
the ray of the gems on the diadem of princes. 
All the quarters were beautifled by him on 
account of connexion with the previous rulers 
through merit.’f>!> 'He had a queen of agreeable 
disposition called Sri Jlvada. She bore Haijara* 
varman the best of the Kings. His feet were 
worshipped by the head of the Kings and he 
was embraced by Lakshml herself. He was like * 


18, Ba»gei Jatiya Itibasa, BajanyakAnda, p. 238-239. 
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Judhisthira in religions discourses, likeBhltna 
among the enemies and like Jishnu in battle.’*® 

From the evidence given above it seems that 
PrSlambha and his son Harjara re-established 
the glory of their ancestors. Daring their ascen- 
dancy the Palas of Magadha gradually made 
themselves masters of the whole Gauda. We 
learn from the Bhagalpur-plate of Narayana PSla Harjara. 
‘that at the command of Deva Pala his younger 
brother Jaya Pala launched upon a career of 
conquest. Hearing of his very name the lord of 
Utkala was struck with terror and fled from his 
capital. The ruler of PrSgjyotisha too on hear- 
ing of Jaya Pala’s commands dropped all 
questions relating to warfare and lived very 
happily all his life enjoying the companj of his 
relatives.’*!- 

From the above inscription it seems the king 
of KSmarupa had either made a treaty with the 
Palas of Magadha or was their ally. The first 
portion of the Tgpur-rock inscription of Harjara 
Varman bearing 510 of the Gupta era runs 
as follows 

‘May the reign of His Most Gracious Majesty 
Haijara Varmadeva be a glorious one.’ 

As in the above inscription Haijara has been 
given the title of “overlord” and “great 

king” it seems that he was a mighty 

ruler and that he exercised control over some 

80 . ^ 
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Copperplate greant of VanlamaladeTa, 

21. Vide Oanda-LekhamaUti p< 68, 66, 
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subordinate princes. But the insertion of ‘510 
Gupta era’ in his inscription conclusiyely proves 
that the supremacy of the Guptas bad long 
been "acknowledged in Kamarupa and that 
Hatjara himself acknowledged it too. For on 
the year 510 of the Gupta era given in his ins- 
cription it is evident that he had been reinging 
over the whole of Assam in 829— SoA.D. His 
capital was at Haruppesvara (probably near 
modern Tejpur). From the subsequent inscrip- 
tions it appears that the descendant of Haijara 
ruled long the kingdom of Kamarupa from this 
place. In and about the town of Tejpur ancient 
buildings excavated in rocks and vast ruins 
of temples bearing testimony to the architectural 
skill of the ancient days keep alive to this 
day the memory of its departed greatness and 
prosperity. 

Haijara had a son Vanamaladeva by 
name by his chief queen Tara Devi, From the 
account given in his inscription it seems that he 
too was a very mighty ruler and was virtuous 
and generous. Many Kings had to bow to his 
authority and he had conquered many powerful 
enemies. ‘He acquired great fame by rebuilding 
the temple of Hatakesvara Siva which was high 
as a peak of the Himalayas and for the mainten- 
ance of which grant were made of villages, 
subjects, elephants and dancing girls. ’2? 

The inscription in question contains the 
following couplet about his name 

g* hi' M h” 

Vide Bnngpui Sdhitya Paiiahad Fatrikd Vol, ix. pp, 
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*As if the creator had given him the name of 
Yanamala fci his iitnesc, for the soveiignty of 
the earth up to the end cl the fciestE on the 
seashore’.23 

We learn from the copper-platc inscription 
of Balavarnm that Yananialadcva built rows 
of palatial buildings. These structures were 
simply astonishing and contained ;• number of 
chambers decorated with paintings.®* 

Vanaraaladeva had issued his copper-plate 
inscription making a grant ol the ■'•ida of 
AtisuravSt^^ha on the western bank ol the 
river Trisrota to a Vedie scholar Indaka who 
was the son of a Brahmama, called Bhijjata 
belonging to the Sandilya gotia. 

From this inscription it is clear that the terri- 
tories of VanamSla extended to the western 
bank of the river Trisrota (modern Tista) compri- 
sing the modern Rangpur district and that the 
Palas had not as j’^et established their rule in 
those parts. The following is the English render- 
ing of a few lines from the copper-plate inscrip- 
tion of BalavarmS of this line — 

“As the moon arose from the Kshiroda sea, so 
VanamSladeva too, had a son named Sri Jaya- 
maladeva born to him. His fame as white as 
the jasmine and the moon spreads steadily. 
The noble and heroic king Yanamala who had 

23. itiSJ I 
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Copperplate grast of VBnamiiI.irlPTii, 
Vide Rangpar Sabit>a ParUhad Fatrika, Vol, IX. p. 26. 
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YidaSahitya PariRhad Patiika, VoL XVII, pp, 118. 
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eyes like the lotus flower, seeing that his gentle 
son had arrived at manhood gave unto him the 
royal umbrella white as the moon and having a 
couple of chowries attached to it and incorpora- 
ted his self in the essence of the god Mahadeva 
by observing the vow of fasting. King Vira- 
BalaTarmi valiu, when invested with royalty, married a 
damsel called Amba who was his match in res- 
pect of family, personal charms and age. Skill- 
ed in application, he begot on her, like fire in the 
wood Arani, a son of the name of BalavarmS 
who was noble, famous and endowed with all 
the qualities. After some days that king who 
was like a pillar on the battle-field contrac- 
ted, through irony of fate, a disease that could 
not be cured by the physicians. Thinking that 
the world is hollow and that the human-life is 
transitory like a drop of water, he, on an auspi- 
cious day placed his son resembling a young 
lion on the throne with due rites, BalavarmS 
too had established himself in the capital of his 
grand-father on the bank of the Lohitya having 
vanquished his enemieB.”35 
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The translators of the above inscription have 
described Balavarma as the son of ViravShu 
who also has been called the son of Jaya- 
mSla. But from a perusal of the whole of it, it 
seems that Viravahu was but a second name 
of Jayamala and that Balavarma was Jaya- 
mala’s son. 

Like Vanainala, Balavarma also issued this 
copper-plate inscription from Harhppesvara 
making a grant of 4000 measures of paddy- 
producing land in Dijinnavishaya in Dakshina- 
kdla to the Vedic student Srutidhara, son 
of Devadhara and grandson of- Maladhara 
belonging to the Kanva Sakha and the gotra of 
Kapila when the latter had returned from hit 
preceptor’s house after finishing his Vedic study. 

Most probably the royal authority slipped 
from the hand of this line after Balavarma’ t 
death. Of all the copper-plate inscriptions 
discovered from Kamarfipa up to this date, 
those of Ratnapaladeva deserve mention. 
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Two such inscriptions of Ratnapaladera 
have been found, one entire and the other 
broken. From the second inscription we learn 
that like Balavarma. Ratnapala also described 
himself as belonging to the line of Bhagadatta. 
The following is the English rendering of a 
portion of it 

"Sslastambha, the lord of the Mlechchhas, took 
according to the rule obtaining among the kings, 
the kingdom of the rulers of Naraka’s line who 
had exercised sovereign sway from generation 
to generation. In his line there flourished 
TyigaiiBha Vigraha-stambha and other famous kings num- 
bering twenty. The twenty-first king of this 
line, the illustrious Tyagasinha died without 
issue. His subjects thought that they were in 
need of a king of Naraka’s line and made Brahma- 
pala, who was strong enough to bear the burden 
of royalty, their king, he having kinship with 
that line.”3s. 

It may seem from the above grant that 
TySga Sinha was the twenty-first king of Sslas- 
tambha’s line. In the account that has been 
given before in pursuance of the grants of Vana- 

26 . ‘Vv r-rfisciT sriTwi^iT 
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Copperplitc grant of Rataapaladava, dated 25th year. 
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mSladeva and BalavarmS, we have got eleven 
Icings in all beginning with Sslastambha and 
ending with Balavarma. If we count from Push- 
yavarmS (the first Varma king according to the 
grant of Bhaskaravarma) down to Balavarma 
we get twenty-three generations of kings. 
Under these circumstances we fail to under- 
stand how Tyaga Sinha can be the twenty-first 
in descent from SSlastambha. Hence the con- 
elusion is irresistible that either the branch of 
Salastambha’s line to which Tyaga Sinha 
belonged reigned in a different place con- 
temporaneously with their kinsmen the Varma 
kings, he (Ty5gasinha) being the twenty-first of 
the line, or the writer of the grant had omitted 
two or three kings counting from Pushya varma. 
We arc of opinion that during the rule of the 
Varma dynasty, the Sinha dynasty had been 
reigning elsewhere in a subordinate capacity 
and that Tyaga Sinha of this line made himself 
master of Pragjyotisha after Balavarma’s death. 

‘Brahmapala was a mighty hero. Hearing his 
very name the enemies fled in all directions. His 
queen Kuladcvl bore him a noble son called Rat- 
napala. In his copper-plate grant it is recorded 
that ‘Brahmapala passed away placing on his 
throne his son who was the sun-god of the lotus 
of the line of Naraka. In his war with the 
Sakas he was like the strong-built thunderbolt. 
To the king of Gurjara he was like fever. He 
was to the indomitable lord of Gau^a what is a 
disease to.the elephant. He was like bitumen to 
the mountain of the lord of Kerala. He was a 
terror to the rulers of the Bshikas and the Tai- 
kas. To the Deccan kings he was like consump- 
tion. He lived in the kingdom of Piagjyotisha 
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at the dty of Durjaya beautifully situated on the 

Lohitya’.w 

From the above description of RatnapSla it 
will appear that he too was a heroic monarch. 
The Sakas, the kings of Gurjara, Gaufja, Kerala 
Eatnspila chief of theBahikas and the Tais and the 

ruler of the Deccan w^ere vanquished by him. 
We can not call this account a poetic fiction. 
A terrible revolution passed over the kingdom 
of Gauda during the reigns of BrahmapSla and 
RatnapSla. That was a time when the Saka- 
aenaa were spreading their power. The Rastra- 
k&ta king of the Deccan had just inflicted a defeat 
onthekingof Guijara. Narasinha, the principal 
feudatory chief of the Rastrakflta king, had even 
pursued Mahipala the lord of Guijara up to the 
mouth of the Ganges. Shortly after this, Yaso- 
varma, the Chandella king, conquered the rulers 
of Gauda, Kosala, Mithila, Gurjara and other 
countries. About this time the Ksmbojas living 
near Guijara and Lata occupied northern 
Bengal. At the advent of these invaders, Gopala 
the second, the king of Gauda, fled to the 
Himalayas to save his life. It was an unsettled 
time for Gauda. Most probably the king 
of Kerala too had appeared on the borders 
of the country. On the east also Kama* 
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r6pa was exposed to attack by the I^BShikas 
and Tais It has been said in connexion 
with the descriptions of the Kin'innerians that 
this dynasty sprang from the Bshlikas.^s it is 
probable that these were the Bahikas and that 
the Tsis have been mentioned with them on 
account of their proximity. The Ahoms formed 
one of the branches of these ancient Tais. ^9 
It appears that Ratnapalaof Kamarhpa was 
able to save his kingdom from so many inva- 
ders who had a longing eye on the country. His 
copper-plate grant hints at an unsuccessful 
invasion of the above mentioned invaders. Two 
copper-plate grants of Ratnapsla have been 
published. One of them records the gift of land 
in the 25th year to Viradatta, son of the Ahi- 
tagni Brahmana Gangadatta and grand-son of 
Devadatta of the Kanva Sakha and the 
gotra of Parasara. The other was issued in 
the 26th year on the occasion of granting 
laud to Kamadeva, son of Vasudeva and 
grandson of Bhatta Baladeva of the Kanva 
branch and the Gotra of Bharadvaja. We 
get the following information from the copper- 
plate grant of Indrapala— 

“Purandarapala, the son of Ratnapala who 
filled the earth with white-washed temples of 
the god Siva, the houses of the BrShmanas 
learned in the Vedas with all sorts of wealth, 
the yards of the houses of sacrifice with sacri- 
ficial posta, the whole sky with the sacrificial 
smoke and all the quarters with monuments 
of victory, was of noble fame, charitable, 
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capable of enjoyment, pure, versed in the fine 
arts, heroic and a good poet.”30 He had for 
his wife the princess Durlabha who was above 
the reach of the people and who belonged 
to the royal family of PrSchi that was 
conquered by the strong hand of Parasurama. 
From this couple Indrapala was born. He 
was the lamp of the east and was the foremost 
of the vanquisher of the enemies, of the conti- 
nent, the politicians and men of character.”*^ 
In his copper-plate grant the seventeenth 
Sloka is utterly illegible and therefore w'c have no 
definite information with regard to the acquisi- 
tion of his sovereignty. But it seems that 
Ratnapala himself had installed him as Yuvaraja 
( heir-apparent 1 fearing that Purandarapala 
being dead and gone he might not get the king, 
dom after his demise. This inference is drawn 
from the following lines in the inscription in 
question— 
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Copperplate grant of Inrlrap&la, — Slokaa 10-11. 
Vide Kangpur SiLitjn Pariskad Fatrika, Vol VII, p. 81. 
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“He himself had inTested with royalty the 
pure hearted grandson whose father had gone 
up to heaven with his body saturated with 
fame”.w i 

By this grant IndrapSla had in the 8th year 
of his reign granted land in Uttarakula to Desa- 
pala who was accomplished with many qualities 
and who was the son of Savarapala and the 
grand-son of HaripSla and a follower of the 
Yajurreda. 

It is not definitely known who succeeded 
Indrapala. The copper-plate grant of Dharma- 
pala was discovered subsequently. In itBrahma- 
pSla has been described as the ancestor of 
Dharmapala. It also says that his father was 
called HarshapSla and that his grand-father 
Gopala. Hence, as Indrapala and Dharmapala 
belonged to the same family and as the script 
•f this copperplate has been proved to be later 
than that of the above copper-plate inscription, 
we may assume in the absence of contemporary 
evidence to the contrary that Gopala succeeded 
Indrapala on the throne of Kamarupa. The 
following description is taken from the copper- 
plate grant of Dharmapala 

“In his ( Brahmapala’s ) family there was a 
king called Gopala who was skilled in politics 
and had deep regard for rdigion. His valour 
burnt the enemies as fire bums a forest. That 
famous and spirited king had a wife of the 
name of Nayana of noble reputation. She bore 
a son the illustrious Harshapala who was 
like the lamp of the Pala line and whose 
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reputation spread orcr the three \rorlds. 
His son was Dharmapala, whose praise was 

Ub&iIOilTlAI&. 1 1 1 a 

sung by the whole world and who was accoxn- 
plished wicii ail the qualities and whose heart 
W'as set on piety alone. The goddess Sara- 
svatl attracted as it were by the fragrance of 
his face which resembled a lotus flower settled 
for ever on it. This grant was made by 
Dharmapala who was the sun of the lotus 
of the Pala-line, who was at the head of the 
circle of the poets, who cultivated the fine arts, 
who was endowed with all qualities and who 
possessed spotless reputation.”**. 

From the above account it will appear that 
GopSla had vanquished his enemies and had 
ruled the kingdom of KSmarupa like a just and 
virtuous monarch. His son HarshapSla 
too was renowned every where for his deeds of 
fame. Obarmap3!a was an accomplished and 
virtuous king. He was versed in all the fine arts 
and was a great ppet too. The inscription on 
his copper-plate grant was composed by 
Aniruddha. But the seventh stanza of it seems 


83. ‘W9 W 

?1ii n * 

'^wmsiura ii si 

i 

Uopparplatt grant of Dharmapila. 
Tida Kaagyu UUtja Pariihad PatilU, ToL X. pp.l7M4. 
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to have been from the pen of the king himself. 

In this stanza the royal poet says : — 

“Hear you 0 future kings these words of the 
king Dharmapala— Pride on account of the 
kingdom which is transitory like the flash of 
lightning should be given up but never piety 
which brings intense happiness. ”8* 

Dharmapala had given the grant in question 
on the occasion of making a gift of land to the Dharmapila 
great Brahmana Madhuslidana, son of Sutanu 
who was ever inclined to give away all he 
possessed, grandson of Bhasvara who was 
well-versed in MlmahsE and Politics and knew 
the Vedas as well as the Smritis, and great 
grandson of the Yajurvedi Brahmana Nara- 
vShana of the Shramaudgalya-gotra and the 
Madhyandina branch. This grant contains no 
writing indicating the year of the reign of the 
king who issued it. But Mr. Jenkins, the agent 
of the then Governor-General, when sending 
the grant of VanamEladeva to the AsiaticSocie- 
ty, made mention of a grant of Dharmapala 
bearing the mark “36.”®5. Prom this we 
conclude that Dharmapala reigned for at least 
thirtysiz years. 


S4. 

imwi: fawga) ^ n” 

S6. "A limiUr grant of two plates wae lately prodnoed by 

a Crahnin in tbe Eamrdpa Ooaita .it wai a Brabamottar 

by Dharmapala in tbe year 36 without any mention of what era 
to these Brahmins and detailed the boundriee of the grant. That 
nseription was net raiy legible, the letters in many plaees being 
Siueh rabbed," JenmsI of the isiatio Society ef Besigal, 1346. 
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Sir E. A. Gait thus writes about DharmapSla 

“A Kshatriya named DharmapSla, it is said, 
came from the west and founded a kingdom. 
He made his capital west of Gauhati and attrac- 
ted thither a number of BrShmanas and other 
high-caste Hindus from Upper India. The sage 
Kendu Kulai is said to have lived in his reign. 
He was succeeded in turn by Padma NSrEyana, 
Chandra Narayana and others ending with 
Ramachandra whose capital was at Ratna- 
pur in the Majuli. This place is mentioned in 
the old legends as the capital of various kings, 
amongst others of Kusaranya, son of Hara- 
binda w'hois said in the Dipika-chhandato have 
ruled over Gauda, Kamardpa and Jaintia ; it is 
reported to have been washed away owing to 
a change in the course of the Brahmaputra 
river.”a« 

It does not seem that the above description 
is based on any historical truth. Dhannap3la 
had not come from an^ foreign country ; nor 
did he or any of his predecessers of the Mlech- 
chha line of Naraka call himself a Kshatriya. 
The petty vassal kings of Assam reigning in 
different places in the country might have called 
themselves so in order to dignify their families. 
This seems to have been at the root of such a 
tradition. 

On the other hand there is a tradition 
current in Rangpur that DharmapSla reigned 
in a place called Dharmapura within the juris- 
diction of the police-station Dimla in the 
District of Rangpur. Still the mins of the fort 
of Dharmap3la are shewn by the people to the 


S6. Gutfi Eittety of AiMm, p. 17. 
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carious traveller. He had married VanamalS, 
the sister ol MayanSmati, the queen of MSnik- 
chandra. After the death of Manikchandra he 
took possession of his kingdom. The queen 
Mayanamati formed a conspiracy with the 
ministers in order to install her son Gopichandra 
on the throne of his father and declared war 
against Dharmapala. A terrible battle was 
fought on the bank of the Tista in which 
Dharmapala was defeated. The queen Maja- 
namati then restored the kingdom of her hus- 
band and placed her son on the throne of it. We 
had through mistake thought this Dharmapala 
to be the king of Dandabhukti.^7 This mistake 
was detected after the publication of the newly 
discovered copper-plate grant of Dharmapala. 
Really Dharmapala of Kamarhpa and Dharma- 
pala of Dan^abhukti were different persons. 

Sir E. A. Gait writes thus in another place : — 
"In Glazier’s report on Rangpur, 'Dharma- 
pala is mentioned as .the founder of a dynasty. 
It is said that he was succeeded by his son 
Bhabachandra, whose successor was the last 
of the line. The remains of a fortified city which 
even now retains the name of Dharmapala are 
still to be seen in Rangpur and in the Bagha- 
dwar pargana of the same district are the ruins, 
of Udayapura, the city of Udaya or Bhava.”*» 
In has been mentioned before that the rule of 
the kings of KSmardpa extended to the western 
bank of the river Tista i.e. up to the modem 
district of Rangpur. The earlier kings of the 


Hsyas&matt 


37. Banger Jatiya, Itihta, Kijanyak&nda, p. 179-131 

38, Jeamal of the Aaiatic Society ef Bengal, 1893. p. 278. 
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country from HarjaravarinS to Valavarmahad 
their capital at Haruppesvara ( modern Tej- 
pur ) and the later kings down to Indrapala 
ruled the kingdom from Duijayapuraorthe city 
of DutjayE near modern Gauhati. But in the 
copper-plate grant of Dharmapala there is no 
mention of any such capital. It clearly states 
that he became king at Kamarflpapura. The 
site of this place has not as yet been ascertain- 
ed. The word “Kamarhpapura” has been cor- 
rupted into ‘Kahgur’ in the Dharmamahgalas 
of Bengal and into ‘Kamru’ in the history of 
the Muhammadan period. 

Kamarflpapura or Kangur is situated on 
Klmarnp*- the western side of Gauhati. This may pro- 
P“® bably be at the root of the tradition that Dhar- 
Kingnra mapala made his capital west of Gauhati. 

We understand clearly from a perusal of the 
copper-plate grants of the kings of the Naraka 
dynasty that these kings were gradually remov- 
ing their capital towards the west. This 
change of capital might be due to either of the 
two causes, viz ( 1 ) that the Shan and other 
Non-aryan tribes in the east became very power- 
ful and were threatening the capital, ( 2 ) that 
in the west the kingdom of Gauda was being 
subjected to repeated invasions by the kings of 
different places in India. The kings of Kama- 
riipa seems to have been compelled to remove 
their capital towards the west in order to save 
their kingdom from the attack of these invading 
armies. From what we know of the history of 
E^marSpa, we are led to believe that Dharma- 
pala was the last powerful king of the country 
belonging to the dynasty of Naraka. The 
defeat he sustained at the hands of the queen 
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Mayanamati on the banks of the Tista seems 
to have dealt the deathblow to the power of 
this line. Really from what the current tradi- 
tion says about his son Udayapala or Bhava- 
chandra we cannot regard him as a powerful 
king of this dynasty. We think that the 
sovereignty of the country slipped from the 
hands of the Naraka dynasty during the time 
of the king Bhavachandra and his minister 
Gavachandra . 

From the above accounts of the kings of the 
Naraka line it will appear that these Mlechchha 
kings, though preserving some of their customs, 
were gradually coming under the influence of 
the Vedic BrShmanas. The consequence of this 
was that their ancient manners and customs 
were being gradually modified. Sir Gait makes 
the following observation in this connection 

"Prom the names of these Mlechchha kings it 
may be concluded that they, like so many of 
their successors, were converted to Hinduism 
as soon as they became worthy of the notice of 
the local Brahmana priests. 

Tradition says that these Mlechchha king* 
had brought to KSmarupa Chaturvedi BrSh- 
manas belonging to different gotras who settled 
in the country. But in all the seven copper- 
plate grants of these monarchs, discovered up- 
to this date, mention is only made of the 
Yajurvedi BrShmanas belonging to the gotras 
of Samjily^i Kapila, Bharadvaja, ParSsara, 
Ka^apa, and Suramaudgalya. 

From this if will appear that only the 
Yajurvedi Brahmanas were able to e«tabli*h 


IbiiaeiiL'e of 
th« Vedic 
Br&hmasu. 


SI. Gallfd Hiitoi 7 of Aimm, p, 37. 
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country from Hagaravarina to ValavarmShad 
their capital at Haruppesvara ( modern Tej- 
pur ) and the later kings down to Indrapala 
ruled the kingdom from Duijayapuraorthc city 
of Duijaya near modem Gauhati. Butin the 
copper-plate grant of Dharmapala there is no 
mention of any such capital. It clearly states 
that he became king at Kamarfipapura. The 
site of this place has not as yet been ascertain- 
ed. The word “Kamarfipapura” has been cor- 
rupted into ‘Kafigur’ in the Dharmamangalas 
of Bengal and into ‘Kamru’ in the history of 
the Muhammadan period. 

Kamardpapura or Kafigur is situated on 
K4marnp»- the western side of Gauhati. This may pro- 
bably be at the root of the tradition that Dhar- 
Kangura made his capital west of Gauhati. 

We understand clearly from a perusal of the 
copper-plate grants of the kings of the Naraka 
dynasty that these kings were gradually remov- 
ing their capital towards the west. This 
change of capital might be due to either of the 
two causes, viz ( 1 ) that the Shan and other 
Non-aryan tribes in the east became very power- 
ful and were threatening the capital, ( 2 ) that 
in the west the kingdom of Gauda was being 
subjected to repeated invasions by the kings of 
different places in India. The kings of Kama- 
rQpa seems to have been compelled to remove 
their capital towards the west in order to save 
their kingdom from tbe attack of these invading 
armies. From what we know of the history of 
Elamariipa, we are led to believe that Dharma- 
pala was the last powerful king of the country 
belonging to the dynasty of Naraka. The 
defeat he sustained at the hands of the queen 
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MayanSmati on the banks of the Tista seems 
to have dealt the deathblow to the power of 
this line. Really from what the current tradi- 
tion says about his son Udayapala or Bhava- 
chandra we cannot regard him as a powerful 
king of this dynasty. We think that the 
sovereignty of the country slipped from the 
hands of the Naraka dynasty during the time 
of the king Bhavachandra and his minister 
Gavachandra . 

From the above accounts of the kings of the 
Naraka line it will appear that these Mlechchha 
kings, though preserving some of their customs, 
were gradually coming under the influence of 
the Vedic Br3hmanas. The consequence of this 
was that their ancient manners and customs 
were being gradually modified. Sir Gait makes 
the following observation in this connection 

“Prom the names of these Mlechchha kings it 
may be concluded that they, like so many of 
their successors, were converted to Hinduism 
as soon as they became worthy of the notice of 
the local Brahmana priests. ”3-9 

Tradition says that these Mlechchha kings 
had brought to KSmarupa Chaturvedi BrSh- 
manas belonging to different gotras who settled 
in the country. But in all the seven copper- 
plate grants of these monarchs, discovered up- 
to this date, mention is only made of the 
Yajurvedi BrShmanas belonging to the gotras 
of Saa4ilya, Kapila, Bharadvaja, ParSsara, 
Ka^apa, and Suramaudgalya. 

From this it will appear that only the 
Yajurvedi Brahmanas were able to establish 
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their influence in KSmariipa during the rule of 
the Naraka dynasty. Though, through the 
efforts of these Brahmanas, Sanskrit was to 
some extent cultured in the country, yet they 
could not withstand the influence of the origi- 
nal Mleehehha language. The following Mle- 
chchha words have been taken from the rock- 
inscription of Harjaravarma at Tezpur and the 
copper-plate grants of the kings of this line 
down to Dharmapala. 

gwrr (*r?l'),§ 

It is hard to find out the meaning of these 
words. We leave this to be dealt with by the 
linguists. 

The fall of the Naraka dynasty synchronised 
with the rise of the Kayasthas in Kamariipa 
which will be taken up in the next chapter. 


• Tespur Rnck'InBcription of Harjaia Varman : 

Vide .Journal of B. & O. Research Society, 1920. 
t Copperplate grant of Vanamftladera : 

Vide Bangpur S&hitya Parishad Patrikd. Vol. IX. p.27. 
j; Copperplate grant of Balayarmadera : 

Vide Skhitya Parishad PatiikA, Vol. XK. p. ISO-lSl . 

§ Cepparplate grant of Ratnapala ; 

Vida Bangpur Skhitya Parishad Patrikk Vol, X. p. 22'24. 
I Copperplate grant of Indra-pkla : 

Vida Bangpnr Skbitya Farialiad PatrikA, Vol. VII. p, 11. 
5 aopparplate grant of Dharmapala 

Vide Kangpu Sdhitya Faiiihad Patrikd, Tol. Z. p. 71. 
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A roueh Chronology of the MIechchha kings 
of Kamarapa. 



Name of Kings 

1 

1 Capital 

Approximate date of 
their reigns. 

1. 

Pushya-Varman 


275-300 A.D. 

2. 

Satnudra-V arman 


300-340 „ 

3. 

Bala-Varman 


340-370 „ 

4, 

Kalyana-Varman 


370-400 „ 

5. 

Gaaapati-Varmau 


400-43 J „ 

6. 

Mahendra-Varman 


430-460 „ 

7. 

Naray aaa- Varm an 


460-490 „ 

8. 

Mahabhiita-Varman 


490-520 „ 

1 

9.1 

Chandramukha' 

1 



Yarman 


520-550 „ 

10. 

Sthita-Varman 

1 

1 

550-575 „ 

11. 

Sustbita-Varman 


575-600 „ 

12. 

Supratishthita- 




Varman 


600-620 „ 

13. 

Kttmara Bhaskara- 




Varman 


620-650 „ 

14. 

Sala-Stambha 


655-675 „ 

15. 

Yigraha-Stambha 


675-695 „ 

16. 

Palaka-Stambha 


695-720 „ 


S3 
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1 

Name of Kings 

! 1 

' Capital 

Approximate date of 
their reigns. 

17. 

Vijaya-Stambha 


1 

720-750 A.D. 

18. 

Sri Harisba 




( Sri Harshadeva ) 


755-780 „ 

19. 

Pralambha 


, 780-800 „ 

20. 

i Hagara-Varman 

Haruppes- 

i 



vara 

800-830 „ 

21. 

Vanamala „ 


830-865 „ 

22. 

Jayamala „(Yiravabu) 


865-890 „ 

23. 

Bala-Varman II. 

! 

ff 

890-915 „ 

24. 

Tysga-Simha 

>• 

915-930 „ 

25. 

Brabma-pala 

Duijayaptir 

930-960 „ 

26. 

Ratnapala 

>> 

960-990 „ 


IndrapSla 

ff 

990-1010 „ 

28. 

Gopala 

1 

ff 

1010-1020,, 

29. 

Harsba-pala 

ff 

1020-1035,, 

30. 

Dhartnapala 

Kamartipa- 

1035-1075,,. 


pura 





CHAPTER III 


The Rise of the Kayasthas in Kamarupa 


In this chapter -we propose to deal with the 
rise of the Kayasthas in KSmariipa. 

Prom the grants of the Gupta emperors and 
contemporary inscriptions we learn that during 
their rule the offices of the Minister for Peace 
and War and the Chief Secretary were a mono- 
poly in the hands of the Kayasthas. In many 
cases these posts were hereditary .1 Besides 
this the Kayasthas in that age occupied in 
various places in India the highest posts in the 
state such as those of the Amatya (Minister), 
Rajasthaniya ( Viceroy ), Mahattara (Village- 
headman), Millakriyamatya ( Councillor for 
household ), Jyeshthadhikaranika ( Chief judge 
or Magistrate ), Mahakshapatalika ( Chief- 
record-keeper) and so forth. There is plenty of 
evidence to show that in the sixth century of 
the Christian era the Kayasthas bad acquired a 
prominent position throughout the whole of 
Bengal. A few years back four copper-plate 
inscriptions issued by Maharajadhiraja Dharma- 
ditya, Maharajadhiraja Gopachandra and 
Maharajadhiraja SamEcharadeva were found 
in the district of Faridpur.? From these 
inscriptions it is clear that during the reign of 
these kings the high public posts described 
in them viz. those of the Uparika (uqftw), 


PositioQ 
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India, 


1, Indian Antiquary, Vol, V, p, 61. 

2, Jonrnal of the Aaiatio Society of Bengal, 1911, p, SO. and 
Banger JAtiya Itihhs, R&janyak&ada, p. 41-50. For further infor- 
mation, vide Epigiaphia Indica, Vol. XV, p. 129ff. containing 
fae-simile of flve copper-plate grants of the early Gupta period 
( from 443-44 AD to 533-84 AD ), recently discovered from 
the village Damodarpnr in the District of Dinajpnr. 
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C«8te-8ur' 
names of 
Bengal 
Eiyastha 
in 6th 

t 

Centary A.O, 


the Adhikaramka ( <^rqs(tTpn«8' ) the VichSrapati 
( ), the Mahattara lsi?’fiT), the Sadhanika 

and others were occupied by the Kayas- 
thas. As under these rulers most of the highest 
officials in the state were KSyasthas we are led 
to believe that they themselves belonged to that 
caste. Mr. Pargitter, Ex-Judge, High-court, 
Calcutta, who deciphered and translated 
these inscriptions, speaks thus about the 
KSyaslhas 

“The names of the mahattaras in this ins- 
cription do not appear to be genuine compound 
words in which the component parts depend on 
one another, such as Dharmaditya and Kula- 
chandra in grant A (11. 2-4 ), but seem to con- 
sist merely of two separate words in juxta-posi- 
tion. Hence we may with full propriety write 
them as Vatsa Kunda, Suchi Palita, Vihita 
Ghosha, Priya Datta and Janardana Kunda and 
perhaps Jiva Datta may be so treated. Hence 
it appears that in these names we have four of 
the caste-surnames which are common in 
Bengal now, viz Kunda ( modem Kundu ), 
Palit, Ghosh and Datt. A caste surname 
karanika is mentioned (1. 15 ) . Karanika is 
not classical Sanskrit, but is evidently a word 
formed from katana which was the name of a 
caste that had the occupation of writing, 
accounts, etc ; hence karanika apparently 
meant a member of this caste. The posi- 
tion of senior member of the Board was in 
grants B and C held by the then oldest Kayas- 
tha named Naya Sena. As this grant is older 
than those , it is worthy of note that where as 
the modern name Kayastha is mentioned in 
grants B and C, the name used in this older ' 
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grant is karanika, a title which is not used 
now. Where a person’s caste is mentioned, 
the surname is sometimes omitted, as in the 
case of the karamkas, for while one is named 
Naya Naga (Nag is another modern surname ) 
the other is called simply Keshava (1. 15 ). 
It seems a fair inference that the second parts 
of these names wertf established as caste- 
surnames at the time of this inscription. ”3 

These grants tell us that in the sixth century 
A.D. there were Knyasth is with the family 
names of Ghosha, Datta, Chandra, Palita, Kun- 
da, Bhadra, Bhuti, Sena, Deva and so forth 
and that they were known as KulavSra 
or Kulavara. 

From this it is evident that the mandalas of 
the districts in which these inscriptions have 
been found were under the rule of the Adhikara- 
nikas. We learn from the inscriptions of Dhar- 
maditya and Gopachandra that the senior mem- 
ber of the Board was an aged Kayastha named 
Naya Sena. He is described as the head of the 
Adhikaranikas. Hence it is plain that these 
Adhikaranikas were Kayasthas by caste.* 

Sasankadeva, the King of Karna-suvarna 
who was a Kshatrapa Kayastha by birth 
flourished in the seventh century of the 
Christian era. Plentiiul proofs are available 
of the ascendancy of the Kayasthas through- 
out the length and breadth of Bengal during 
his reign. About this time the Kayasthas 
of RSiJha' grew influential not only in Bengal 
but even in the whole of Orissa and far oflF 
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3. Jonrnal of the Aaiatic Soeiety of Bengal, lOH. p. 601. 

4. Indian Antiquary for 1910, p, SOO and 
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Advent 
of the 
Ehyasthas 
in Assam. 


Sambalpur. Throagb the grace of Sasanka- 
deva many Kayasthas had established themsel- 
ves in these parts. Some of his relatives were 
able through his help to extend their rule up to 
Central Iniia. Of these chosen few the name of 
Silrya Ghosha deserves mention. A stone-tablet 
in the museum at Nagpur contains records of 
his fame and power .5 

After the demise of Sasankadeva the throne 
of Karaa-suvarna was occupied for some time 
by Bhaskara Varma, the king of Kamariipa, a 
fact which is iiroved by the copper-plate 
inscription of the latter. He seems to have been 
fully aware of the influence and skilfulness of'the 
Kayasthas of the country. He has been descri- 
bed as the king of Eastern India in the contem- 
porary history of China. It seems probable 
that like the Gupta emperors he also employed 
the Brahmaaas in the Judicial Service and the 
Kayasthas in the Executive Service. We think 
that the Brahmanas and the Kayasthas of 
Gaucla settled in Kamarupa during his reign. 


The Kayastha Naga dynasty in Assam- 

The king Adisura flourished in the eighth 
century of the (Christian era. The genealogical 
account of Vachaspati Misra says that the rulers 
of ASga, Vanga, Kalinga, Karnasurvarna and 
Kamarupa having a member of heroic leaders 
in their army, Magadha, MElava and Jahnava 
and other places were defeated by him.® 

W^e learn from Kasidasa's ‘Karaina-varaana’ 
that Kirti Naga of the Saupayana Gotra, who 

5, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, for 1905, p, 609. 

6. Banget J&tiya Itih&sa, R&janyBk6nda, pp. 93. 
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belonged to the line of Karkota, lived in the 
country of Gauda. Adisura came to know 
of his high birth and made him his principal ' 
feudatory chief and gave him the sovereignty 
of the Kirata hill. His sons were Suvrisha 
and Jayavrisha. As Suvrisha had assoeiaterl 
himself with the KirStas, his descendants 
came to be known as the Paharia Nagas. 
Jayavrisha ruled Kirata hill for some time as 
Samajapati or head of the society. He had two 
sons called Phani Naga and Maui Nilga. Mani 
Naga went to Nepal and settled there.^ From 
this it is clear that Adisura had not only 
defeated the king of Kamarfipa but had also 
installed Kirti Naga as his principal feudatory 
chief. It is recorded in the Assam Buraiijithat 
in the 4th century A.D. a dynasty called Naga 
Sankara or Nagakhya reigned for about two 
hundred years at Pratapgarh in Bisvanath.s 

We are inclined to hold that the writer of the 
Buranji has described the dynasty of Kirti Naga 
as the Nagakhya dynasty. The family of 
Kirti Naga ruled Assam for a long time as is 
manifest from the account of KSsidasa. 

It has been said before that Kirti Naga’s son 
Jayavrisha and his son Phanindra were greatly 
honoured in their society on account of their 
matrimonial connections. His son Sarva Naga 
and grandson Darpa Naga embraced Buddhism. 


7. Banger J4ti;a ItihSs, Rajanyakanda, p, 238-234. 

8. “Mention is also made of Rkgasankara or Nkgakbya who 
flonriebed towards the end of the fourth century at Pratnpgarh 
in Bishnath. where the ruins of a fort attributed to him arc 
still in esistance, and four kins;s, Minanga, Gajanga, Srihanga 
and Mriganga ruled for two hundred years at Lohityapnr.” 

GaitPs History of Assam, p, 17. 
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‘Darpa Naga had two sons, Abhaj’Ekara and 
Bhikshakara. Both married in the Dera lamily. 
Abhajakara had two sons by this wife who 
were called Jaj'adhara and Rakshakara. At 
that time there was terrible fighting in the 
North as v/e!I as in the South. Rakshakara fled 
to llahavana and thus saved his life. Jaya- 
dhara woo victory in the conflict, established 
himself in the Naga kingdom and grew famous. 
He won great honour by marrying his daugh- 
ter in the Chakri or Chaki family of Varendra. 
He had two sons Srldhara and Harihara. 
Sridhara died in the battle-field. Harihara 
went to the kingdom of Kuvacha or Koch and 
acquired eminence in the service of the State. 
Heruka and Vasuld Xaga were his sons. Both 
of them conquered the land of Kotl. VSsuki 
settled in Kaliuga, while Heruka ruled at BSna- 
kota. This place came to be called Nagakota 
on account of the ascendency of the Nagas.® 

'Heruka had two sons Bhupati and Pasu- 
pati. Bhupati went to the west. Pasupati 
became king at Banakota and became known 
as ‘Banaraja.’ Ganapati Naga was his son. 
He married a prince of the Pala line. This 
marriage brought him high honours from 
the Pala king but it lowered him in his own 
society. His son Sankara Naga extended his 
rule up to the kingdom of Kuvacha or Koch. 
By establishing matrimonial connections with 

9 Aocording to KSbidEsi Nd?a1(ot or B&nakot ( now B&n- 
garh } wat in the country o( Koti. This coantry was called 
KotWarsha durln); the rule of the. PSla Kings. Under the Mussl- 
.mans it was ratlc.cl Fargena Dfokot and in modern da] a it is 
known as the Pargana of Deukot in the District of Dinajpnr, 
Umhrana or Mahirasa ia ita another name. 
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high Kayastha families he had dignified 
himself in his own societ 3 ^ His son Devadatta 
Naga was a mighty hero. lie made Mahavana 
his capital. 10 He allied himself with the Pala 
kings. He had two sons Rudra Naga and Siva 
Naga. They had nearly a lac of soldiers and 
had conquered many places. They were very 
popular in Northern Bengal. Siva Naga had 
two sons, Karkota and Jatadhara, both of 
whom have been described as virtuous and 
generous in the genealogical record. It was 
through their encouragement that Bhngu 
Nandi, Narahari and Murahara Deva were able 
to construct the Varendra samlija defying such 
a mighty king as Ballala Sena.’n 

From the account of the dynasty given 
above, it is clear that the Naga dynasty ruled 
in certain places of Assam from the eighth to 
the twelfth century. Before the time of Balltlla 
Sena and the formation of the Varendra 
Kayastha Samaja, they had established matri- 
monial connections with the principal Kayas- 
tha families of Bengal and even with the royal 
house. Devadatta Naga made Mahavana his 
capital in the eleventh century and thus separa- 
ted himself from the Kamarupa Samaja. But 
still, as we learn from the Assam Buranji, 
some members of the Naga dynasty ruled in 
subsequent times in some places of Kamarupa 
in the capacity of feudatory princes. In the 

10. We'IoaTn from the Bftmncbarita of SandhyAkera Nandi, 
that daring the reign of BAmapila, the king of Ganifa, Mahhvana 
wai the capital of the NAga dynasty. They had driren anay 
the Tanga family of the'Bhstrakofas, RAmapAIa had conquered 
them. 

11, Banger Jfttiya Itihiea, Bajanyakisda, pp. 23&—S43, 
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Assam Buranji mention is made of a verj - 
mighty king Arimatta by name. He has been 
called the son of Ramachandra and grandson 
of the Chhatr! King JitSri. Ramachandra 
married a Kayastha princess Kamalaknmari or 
Chandraprabha by name.i* According to 
the Assam Buranji this princess belonged to the 
NSgakhya dynasty. Arimatta ruled in KSCma- 
rupa towards the end of the twelfth century. 
He has been called Rayarideva in the grant of 
Yallabhadeva issued in the year 1107 of the 
Saka Eta. It is evident that the Kayastha 
Naga dynasty also had been ruling in Assam 
about this time. Rayarideva or Arimatta was 
the son of a princess of this dynasty. 


The Dasa Dynasty. 

Like the NSga dynasty mentioned before, 
the Dasa dynasty belonging to the Atri Gotra 
become, at one time, powerful in Kamarhpa. 
The following account of this dynasty 
is taken from the “Varendra Karana- 
Yarnana”, a w'ork of KSsidasa. According 
to this authority “an ancestor of this 
line occupied the post of the Mahattara in 
the country of Radha on the bank of the 
Ganges. They were connected with the Nandi, 
the Sena and the Guha families and were held 
in respect among their caste-people. The first 
name available of this dynasty is Mankha 
Dasa. His fame had spread throughout the 
whole of Ra<Jha. His son was called Tafika- 
pSni. On account of the machinations of the 

12, JenriiBl of the Amktie’Bopiet; of Bengal, 18S5, p. 191, 
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Brahmaaas he had to leave his ancestral home 
and to seek refuge in the capital city of Patali. 
The Maharaja Chakravarti gave him shelter 
and treated him honourably. He became a 
friend of the sovereign and veas given the post 
of the Chief Secretary. On account of his high 
position, every body sought to creep into his 
good graces. His son Chakrapani won high 
honours in the service of the State. He was 
like Vrihaspati in point of learning and 
intelligence, and had great respect for the Brah- 
manas and the Sramanas. He was also noted 
as a great poet. He had two sons, Dhira Dasa 
and Shra DSsa, both of whom were favourites 
of the sovereign. As ill-luck would have it, 
they incurred the displeasure of the BrShmanas, 
as a result of which they had to leave the court 
of the ruler of Gauda and to settle in Varendra. 
They had taken immense wealth with them and 
were held in great respect in their Samaja. 
5iira Dasa was blessed with a son Sridhara by 
name. Sridhara had two sons, Bhudhara and 
GadS-dhara. Bhddhara began to live in Radha. 
His after-life was spent in Benares. Gadadhara 
lived in his paternal abode. He had a sou 
Rajyadhara by name. Then there was a revolu- 
tion in the kingdom of Gauda. Rajyadhara 
fled to the north and settled in Kuvacha with 
his relatives. Through the grace of the God- 
dess KSmakhyS, he became King of the place. 
His son was Arya Sridhara. He was honoured 
with the title of the Principal Feudatory Chief 
by the king of Kafigura (or Kamarhpa). He 
won for himself great renown by defeating the 
KanSta. His son was Dharadhara to whom 
also a son called Sfilapani was born. He became 
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famous in Kuvacha by worshipping the god 
Pinakapani ( or Siva) . lie was fortunate enough to 
have two noble sons called Pijjaka and Chakra- 
■pSni. Both of them defied the hero of Yadu’s 
race. Chakrapam went abroad. He had a son 
of the name of Devadhara who became renown- 
ed as the Prime-minister. He separated him- 
self from the Samaja in Bengal.t^ Pinaka did not 
change his SamSja. Here his descendants are 
honoured every-where. His son TankapSal 
was counted as a great hero. With the help 
of the King of Gauda he won victory in battle 
and became famous both in Radha and Gauda. 
He married the daughter of the minister. In 
this union the two families of Deva and Dasa 
were linked to each other. This caused a 
great stir in the Samaja and the KSyastha 
Samajas in the north and the south were united 
together. His son Ratnapani won great glory, 
but was deprived of his sovereignty by the Mle- 
chchhas. His son was Nara Dasa who was 
highly respected in the Samaja, He came to 
the village of Banki. Nara Dasa had two sons, 
Batu and Patu. Batu formed the Bangaja 
Saniilja. Nara Dasa’s relatives and kinsmen were 
satisfied with him. He went to Nagalaya with 

13. In Banger .Titiya Tttli&g, p, 221 the 

four lines of the original anthority bare through mistake been 
left out before the introIucHoo of Taukapaai. These lines are 
quoted below: — 

j 
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hia friends Bhrfga and Mtirahara and there esta- 
bleshed the Vsrcnclra Kayastha Samaja having 
cut off all connections with Ballalasena. Bata 
Dasa went over to the side of Bnllala for which 
he was discarded by his father. But Ballala- 
sena had honoured him with the post of the 
Principal Feudatory-Chief of Bengal. He had 
two sons called Srihari and Sridhara. Pa^u 
Dasa was a wise man in his own Samaja. In 
the National Conference he acquired renown as 
“VSrendra Chief.” He did noble deeds with 
his brothers, one among whom was called 
Bhuvana, and died without issue leaving a 
brilliant record behind him.’ 

In the above accounts, the personage who 
has been called “Maharaja Chakravarti” having 
his capital at Pa tali is none but Dharmapala 
himself. In the Tibetan book called the Bstan- 
hgyur TankapSni has been called ‘Jy^stha- 
KSyastha Tankadrtsa’ and his son Chakrapanl 
‘the great poet Chakadasa’. Both the father 
and the son adorned the court of Dhainnapala, 
the ruler of Gauda. Both of them wrote many 
Sanskrit books, the Tibetan translations of 
which have been preserved in the Bstan-hgyur. 
Tankapaai was the Chief. Secretary of Dharma- 
pala. In his old age, he renounced the world and 
became known as Maha-siddhacharyya. Chak- 
rapani’s sons Dhira Dasa and Sura Dasa left 
Pataliputra with immense wealth and settled in R&jyaah»ra 
Varendra, S^^^a DSsa’s great-grand-son Rajya- “ 
dhara became the king of Kuvacha. This place 
has been called ‘Kavacha’ in the Padmaparana, 
the Yoginltantra, and the ancient Buranjis of 

14, Vide Banger ,Tatiya Itihas, Ba}aDjak&7iiia, pp, 120 — 122. 
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Assam. In TabakSt-i-Nasiri and other histori- 
cal works of the Muhammadan period, it has 
been described as ‘Kucha’, and as ‘Kubancha’ in 
Yadunandana’s ‘Z>hskura’. This place is now 
known as ‘Koch Bihar.’ 

During Rajyadhara’s time, there was a revo- 
lution in Gauda. Then Rajyapala I of the Pala 
dynastywas reigning. The approximate date 
of his death is 950 A.D. His weak son 
Gopala II succeeded him. During his reign the 
country was invaded by the Chandella ruler 
YasovarmS on the one side and the Kambojas 
coming from Gurjara on the other. The condi- 
tion of the kingdom of Gauda was now very 
deplorable. At this time YasovarmS made 
himself master of the country up to Mithila 
and Magadha and the Kambojas occupied 
Gau^a or northern Bengal. Proofs of the 
power of the Kambojas are still seen in Dinaj- 
pur. Kings of Gauda belonging to the Kam- 
boja line ruled Northern Bengal up to the year 
888 of the Saka Era or 966 A.D. This fact is 
proved by an inscription on a pillar of the temple 
of the god Siva, established by king of the Kam- 
boja dynasty which has been kept in the garden 
in front of the palace at Dinajpur.is From the 
copper-plate inscription of the Pala kings 
we learn that during this period of revolu- 
tion, Gopala II left his kingdom. First he took 
shelter in Northern Radha. Then he went from 
one place to another and at last met his death 
in the valley of the Himalayas. During this 
turmoil Rajyadhara became king of Koch 
Bihar. About this time, troubles arose among 


16. Vide Bangor Jatiya Itihas, Rajanyaknidi, pp. 170—171. 
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the members of the royal family of Ksmarupa 
about succession to the throne. Prom the cop- 
per-plate inscription of Ratnapala of K3ma- 
rupa we learn that when Tyaga Sinha, the last 
king of Bhagadatta’s line, died sonless, his sub- 
jects, for lack of a suitable heir, installed 
as king Brahmapala who belonged to the 
same stock. Rajyadhara occupied Koch 
BihSr during the troubles that arose over the 
selection of the ruler. After him his son Arya- 
Sridhara acknowledged the authority of Brah- 
mapala. He became a favourite of the king of 
Kamarupa by siding with him in the battle with 
the Kanara or the Karnata army. In the 
genealogical record, there is mention of the defeat 
of the Kanara. This seems to have reference 
to the army of Karnata led by the Kamboja 
king. In the PurEnas, Kamboja, Karnata and 
Lata arc spoken of as adjoining countries.!® 
Arya Sridhara’s son Dharadhara has been given 
the name of Lakshmikara Thakura in the 
‘Maithil Pahji.’ SrJlapani, thesonof Dharadhara, 
is also known as Vaiisadhara Thakura.!^ He 
was a devoted worshipper of the god Siva. He 
rose to eminence as the feudatory chief of Koch 
Bihar. His son Pinakapaai and Chakrapani 
received high honours. It has been said that 
they had defied the hero of Yadu’s race. This 
means that they hurled defiance at the Yadava 
king who had invaded Karaarupa at the time. 
The genealogical record of Kasidasa does not 
make any mention of his name. But we know 
from contemporary copper-plate inscriptions 

10 . Vide Banc'er Jatiyn Itihae, Rftianyakinda, pp. 171. 

17, Vide Mithil0.daipmB by Rasbihari Lai Doa, Yol. 1, p, 82 
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that his name was Jatavarnia. In the Sth Sloka 
of the Belaba-coppcr-plate inscription of Bhoja- 
varma, it is recorded that Jiltavarnia had inflic- 
ted a defeat on the king of KOiniariipais. Chakra- 
pani went abroad leaving his father’s kingdom. 
It s-4cms probable that when his elder brother 
ascended the paternal throne, he went out to 
seek his own fortune. About this time the Palas 
were reigning in Gauda or North Bengal, 
the Yadavas in East Bengal, and the chiefs 
of the Karnafca line in Rficlha or West 
Bengal. Most probably ChakrapSui came 
to Racllia and made friends with the 
Karnatas. In the ‘Maithil panji' he: has 
been called Sarvakara Thaktira. In this work 
as well as in contemporary inscriptions his son 
Devadhara is known as Sridhara Thakura.t^ 
Kasi-dasa calls him ‘the Prime Minister 
separated from Bengal’ in bis genealogical 
record. Tankapanl was the son of Pinaka- 
pSni of Koch Bihar. He was a mighty warrior. 
The king of Gancla had showered honours upon 
him on account of the military aid rendered by 
him. He was also given the hand of the daugh- 
ter of the minister of Gauda. From the contem- 
porary history of the Pala dynasty we learn 
that Vigrahapala III, the king of Gau4a, defea- 
ted the Chedi emperor Karnadeva, the father- 
in-law of Jfitavarraa, the ruler of Vanga. The 
minister of this Pala king was called Yogadeva. 
After defeating the Chedi emperor Vigraha-pala 
married his daughter Yauvana-srl. During the 
continuance of this ceremony, the daughter of 
Yogadeva was given in marriage to TankapSni. 


, 8. Banger Jatiya Itihas, Rajanyakiinia, p, 280, 
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KSsi-dSsa says that this marriage took place 
between the two families of Deva and Dasa and 
that as a result of this the two Kayastha 
SamSjas of the north and the south were 
united together. 

TankapSni’s son was Ratnapaai. He was 
deprived of the kingdom of Koch-Behar by the 
Mlechchhas. It has been mentioned before that Eainaiisni 
the then Mlechchha king of Kamariiipa belong- 
ing to the line of Bhagadatta was alarmed at 
the establishment of alliance between these 
kings of Koch BihSr and the Pala kings of 
Gau4a, and that in order to secure the safety 
of his frontiers he drove away Ratnapani and 
lived for some time in the country. Ratna- 
panl’s son Narasihha Dasa was known as 
NaradSsa Thakur in the Kayastha SamSja of 
Varendra. Jadunandana’s “Dhakura” mentions 
the fact that Naradasa Thakur lived in the city 
of Kubahcha within his own territories, and 
that all men still praise his maternal grand- 
father for his high talents and remarkable 
abilities, known all over the world. But 
it is a matter of regret that though we hear of 
the prowess and fame of Yogadeva, the mater- 
nal grandfather of Ratnapani, we do not find 
eveh the name of the maternal grandfather of 
NaradSsa Thakhr in the geneological records. 

It seems that he was either a famous man 
like Yogadeva or a feudatory chief of the Naga 
line. Kasl-dSsa says that Naradasa settled in 

19. "WW Itv. ■stfiW I 
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the village of BSnki. He came to NSgalaya 
with Bhrigu Nandi and Muraharadeva of the 
Chaki famiW and there formed a Kayastha 
Samaja defying the king Ballalasena. From 
this it seems to us that NSgalaya was his 
maternal grand-father’s place. In many places of 
India, the descendants of feudatory Chiefs are 
even to this day given the title of Thakura. 
This we think, explains why Narasinha-Dasa 
was called ‘NaraDasa Thakur.’ It has been 
said before that he left his paternal kingdom 
in Koch-Behar and settled in the village of 
Bahki in Varendra. In those days, Maha- 
sthana the chief city of Varendra, was raised to 
the status of a shrine by Ramapala of Gauda. 
Nara-dasa Thakur lived there for some time. 
The inscription of the place bears his name^o. 

Nara-Dasa Thakur belonged to the side of 
the Pala kings. His son Batudasa came over 
to the side of Ballalasena for which act his 
father discarded him. The king Ballalasena, 
however, made him the principal feudatory 
chief of Eastern Bengal. Batu Dasa had two 
sons, Srihari and Sridhara. Sridhara collec- 
ted a number of excellent Sanskrit slokas and 
embodied them in a book called the ‘Sukti-kar- 
namrita’. This book bought him fame and 
from it we obtain information of his father’s 
acquisition of the post of the MahEsamanta 
or principal feudatory chief. 


20. BagnrAr Itihfta by P. 0. Sen. Fait II. p. 71 and Bangor 
' Jitiyo Itihis, RAjonynkinda, p. 224 



The Cihosha D^asty. 

Before taking up the subject of the rise of the 
Ghosha dynasty in Assam, we propose to des- 
cribe its origin with the help of the materials 
derivable from the contemporary inscriptions. 
The copperplate-inscriptions (circa 6th Century 
A. D.) of Dharmaditya, Gopachandra, and 
SamAcharadeva discovered in Faridpur, give 
the names of Chandra Ghosha, Soma Ghosha, 
Vihita Ghosha and other Mahattaras.i 
Then in the seventh century A.D, when 
iSasankadeva, the king of Karnasuvarna, 
extended his rale upto the &.r off Kalinga 
and southern Kosala, many Kayasthas of his 
country migrated to those places and held high 
posts there under the State. About this time 
Sfirya Ghosha assumed the title of Maharaja 
and established his rule in Central India. A 
stone-tablet bearing inscriptions of his time is 
to be found in the Museum at Nagpur. From 
this stone-tablet we learn that the king 
Sdrya Ghosha flourished in Central India 
before the rise of the Soma dynasty. His son 
died in consequence of a fall from the terrace 
of his palace. In order to secure spiritual bliss 
for the spirit of his son, he built some Hindu 
temples and Buddhistic Viharas. He ruled in 
Central India towards the middle of the seventh 
century as is proved by the character of inscrip- 
tion on the stone-tablet mentioned above.® 

The following account of the KSyasthas 
during the later period is taken from a Kula- 
paaji of Uttara-Raijhiya KSyasthas 
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L Jonrntl of fhe Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1911, p. 501. 
9. Joanal of tha Royal Aaiatte Society, 1906, p. 909. 
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“Vibhanu-Upakaraa was born in the lamily 
of Chitra-gupta, The king Siiryadhvaja of the 
Ghosha d 3 ’’iiasty was his descendant. Thro- 
ugh the gi-ace of the Sun-god he had his abode 
in Surya-nagara. His descendants gradually 
spread over many countries. One of them 
went to Chandrahasagiri and became the 
ruler of it, Chandra ( of this line ) came to 
Ayodhya from Central India. From this 
Chandra Suryapada came into being. Soma 
Gh^'sha was his descendant. He was a member 
of the family of Sn-Karna.”8 

From the above accounts we learn that Surya 
Ghosha was king in Suryanagara. Some 
members of his line even occupied the throne of 
Chandrahasa Giri in far-off Malabar coast. 
Some of them came to Ayodhya from Central 
India. We also know from the Kulapanji 
of Uttara-Radhiya Kayasthas that King Adi- 
tya SCira of Radha had brought to his court five 
Kayasthas from Kolancha in the month of 
Phalguna of the year 804- of the Saka Era 
( 882 A. D. ). Their names were AnEdivara 
Sinha, Soma Ghosha, Purusottama Dasa, 
Deva Datta and Sudarsana Mitra and their 
respective gotras were Vatsya, SaukElina, 
Maudgalya, Kasyapa and yisvEmitra. Of these 
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Gliosha and Sifilia lived in Ayodhya, Dasa in 
Mathura and Datta and Mitra in Mayapuri> 

The English rendering of an extract in the 
Kulapanji is given below : — 

‘Soma Ghosha who come to Ra^ha was born 
in the family of Suryapada of Ayodhya. His soma Ghosha 
son was called Aravinda. He also had two 
grandsons. The great king Aditya-sdra gave 
them the village of Jayayana for their residen- 
ce. He also gave to Soma Ghosha 2700 villages 
from Jayayana to Ekachakra and made him 
a feudatory chief. Then Soma Ghosha settled 
in YayaySna with his sons and grandsons 
having received a sanad ( from the 
king ) to the effect that he should have to 
pay a tribute of 15000 gold coins and should 
have to enjoy the kingdom from generation 
to generation in obedience to the king. There 
Soma built his dwelling house and a temple 
of the god Siva. He also established there a 
Siva-linga called Somesvara Siva and an image 
of the goddess Sarva mangala. He made the 
place his capital having dug a moat around it. 

He duly protected his subjects. He invested 
his sou with royalty and lived on the bank of 
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the Ganges where he died a few years after. 
That place is now called Somapara.”s 

The village of Jajan in the district of Murshi- 
dabad and within the jurisdiction of the Sub- 
division of Kandi is still conspicuous in North 
RBdha on account of the Sivalihga of Somes- 
vara established by Soma Ghosha and the temple 
of the goddess Sarvamangala built by him. 
His moat and the remains of many of his struc- 
tures are seen near this temple. According to 
the Kul&panji mentioned above, Soma Ghosha 
became the feudatory chief of 2700 villages from 
JajSn to Bkachakra. This village of Bkachakra 
or Bkachaka is five miles away from Suri, the 
Sadar station of the district of Birbhum, and 
it stands to the south-east of this town. It is 
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to the west of Jajan and is at a distance of 
twenty-six miles Irom it. Hence we see that the 
feudatory state of Soma Ghosha extended over 
thirteen erases (26 miles) from east to west. Its 
extent from south to north is not definitely 
known. 

It has been narrated before that Soma Ghosh a 
came to the court of Aditya-shra in the 
year 882 A. D. A copper-plate grant of 
Isvara Ghosha of the Ghosha dynasty has of 
late been found in the recordroom of the 
Msldoar estate in the district of Dinajpur. 
This grant has been deciphered and brought 
to the notice of the public by Sriyut Akshaya- 
kumara Maitreya C.I.E.®. We get the 
following account of the Ghosha dynasty 
from this grant 

‘Dhiirta Ghosha, who derived his being from 
the lord of Rs^ha and who became a prominent 
member of the royal family on account of his 
being powerful like the sun, vanquished bis 
enemies with his sharp-edged sword. From him 
was born Sri Yala-Ghosha who manifested 
himself in the earth like the orb of the sun, being 
himself skilled in war and having killed his 
enemies with the blow of his sword which 
resembled thunder. As he was a king of iron- 
rule his lame was sung on earth. He destroyed 
his enemies as the sun destroys darkness ; to 
his foes he was like thunder to the mountam ; 
hence his praise was sung on earth. He had 
a queen of the name of SadbhSvS, who was but 
the another form of the goddess Bhavani, who 
was devoted to her husband like Sita and who 
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was like Lakshmi of Vishnu. His son was 
Isvara Ghosha who was victorious like Fire, 
who possessed an adventurous spirit and who 
surpassed even Indra in point of personal efful- 
gence. His valour was sufl&cient to conquer 
even the most powerful foes and when the 
wives of his enemies heard of his great valour 
their faces grew dark on account of the flow of 
tears. 

This grant shows that the Ghosha dynasty 
in which Isvara Ghosha was born had at one 
time ruled Radha. These kings were powerful 
enough to extend their rule beyond the limits 
of the country of Radha. It has been narrated 
before that Soma Ghosha became a feudatory 
chief in Radha in the year 882 A. D. His descen- 
dants rose into jiower during the turmoil 
created by the invasion of Gaucja by the armies 
of KarnSta and Kamboja and came to be known 
as lords of Radha. Dhflrta Ghosha probably 

ainflU'ftr*! I 

^ qfflPW 1 
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was a scion of this dynasty. When Koch-Bihar 
was under thcfeudatory^ chiefs ofthc Dusa dynas- 
ty and North Bengal under the Kamboja rulers 
who had forciblj'- taken this part of the country 
from the Pala Kings, Dhiirta Ghosha made himself 
master of Dhckkari corresponding to the east- 
. em part of Koch-Bihar, modern Goalpara and 
part ol Kamarupa, Srijut Akshaya Kumar Mai- 
treya, noticing the word ‘Dliekkari’ in the 
afore-said grant has identified the place with 
Dhekara described in the Dharma-mangala 
of Ra4ha. But when we read it in conuecliou 
with the names of other places occurring 
in this grant, it does not seem at all probable 
that the place called Uhekkari here was in 
Radha. It is more likely that Dhiirta 
Ghosha after his conquest of the western 
portion of Assam or Kamarupa inhabited 
by the Mlechchhas called it ‘Dhelckari’ after 
the name of his own native place.® 


8. It is here neeeessry to say a few words about Dh’kur 
in HStfha. From the various Dharniaii'rin'.atT! "e le-'ra 
that it was latterly known Sg Trista'ti?;irli. Karns'ena 
the Chief of the “B^ra Bhaiyas” ruled here a'tor .-’lo di ath of 
DharmapklB. At that time a man called Snmn Gnpa was the 
revenue collector of the kinpr. Mahainnda. th" minis'er of the 
kinsf of Gan^a was a great oppress' ir. On eCT’ iiint of his 
failure to realise the revenue Somi was • ut in'n iiiis'in by the 
minister, His fortune however enjilcd m on Irm and he was 
released by the king who irran'ed him hiub h u'.' uis. Su.ei be- 
came .a trusted aervuni of the kiuir. Altb'si;ra. ihe; V(.nue 
payable by Earnneena fell into arrears and su Soma was svi ' 'a 
Triahas^igarh by the king, with directions to realise the revenue 
every month and to send it to the royal treasury. Soma 
Gopa came there and began to reside inside the Garb. Kama- 
Sena treated him with great respect, Ichhht the son of Soma 
was a votary of thegpddees BhavSnt from his very childhood. 
Being initiated into the myiteiiee of religion by an Avadhftta 

86 
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In the ZlSkarnava Tantra, K3marupa and 
Dhekkari have been mentioned together. 
The people of Upper Assam call the inhabitants 
of Kaniarflpa and Goalpara as "well as the 
language spoken by them by the name of 
ZJhekuri or Dhekeri. The following extract 
of the great philologist Sir G. A. Grierson 
maybe read in this connection, — 

“The Assamese spoken in the district 
of Kamrup and Goalpara which are the 
most western on the northside of the 

Saniivfts!. he attalneil snerets in Sahti-SilJhiinii, The powerful 
low-cii'^te ncople of the plane soon became attacked to him. 
He rtoeiTcd the following boons from the Great Mother .Mahli- 
eakti when the goddess appeared before him — 

let. That he would be allowed to take revenge on his father’s 
pppreeaors who had made him a captive in Gauds, 

' 2nd. That the Goddess would thenceforth reside in the Garb 
in the fotm of Sy&mil so that TchhUi might he always blessed 
With her sight. 

Srd, That Trisha^tigarh would graw famous again under the 
name of 'Ohekur’. 

Soon after this Fchh&i Ghosha took posgession of the Qarh 
and became king in Dhekur. Karnasena fled to the king of 
Gauda with his family and brought every thing to his notice. 
The kin;: sent him against Ichhai at the head of an army, A 
languinary battle was foneht on the bank of the river Ajaya, The 
four sons of Earaasena fell in the bailie. The queen then com- 
mitted suicide by swailowin;; poison. Karnasena too was abont 
to renounce the world. The king of Gauefa then consoled him 
and gave him the hand of liafijavatt, bis wife’s sister. He also 
made over to him MayanH-garh in the shape of dowery. Throngh 
the favour ot llamii Pandit she was blessed with a son L&nsena 
fay name. In hie early life LSusena was regarded as a great hero. 
His maternal uncle, the minister of Qauda, was all along inimically 
disposed towards him. In order to seenre 'fhe death of hie 
nephew he sent him to fight against Ichhdi Ghosh of Dheknr. 
In the war that followed IcbhM was killed and Uoisna became 
the king of Dheknr. 
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Brahmaputra Valley, is not exactly the 
same as the standard language of Upper 
and Central Assam, being influenced by the 
Rajbanshi Bengali spoken immediately to 
west, in West Goalpara and the Bengal 
district of Rangpur. This form of Assamese 
is sometimes called Dhekeri, which is however 
considered more or less as a term of opprobrium 
having been first used when the portion of 

From the above accoant some hiatoriaaa have supposed 
that Imra Ghosha of the copper-plate-grant was identical with 
Ichhhi Ghosh of the BharmamaSgiala and that the Ghosha 
dynast; to which he belonged was of the milk-man caste. Bat 
Srijnt Akshaya Enmac Maitrcya who first deciphered the grant 
of Israra Ohoaha admits in view of a certain expression* in it 
that he ( Isvara Ghosha ) was a Ehyaatha by caste.f It is clearly 
written in the Dharmamafigala that though the place was called 
Triahasfigarh during the time of Karnasena, Ichhai Ghosh revi- 
ved its old name ‘Oheknt.* In this connexion, I refer the reader - 
to the following passage from the Dbatmamaagala oC 
GhanarSma — 

'nirig ^ atn awt cpf? i' 

From this it is clear that it was called ‘Dbekar’ before the 
time of Eatnasena. When this place was occupied by Eainnsena 
01 one of hie ancestoia it came to be called Senabbfima or Sma- 
pShUri ( modern Sy&mitTfipaigaTh ). In the village of Jashpur 
twelve miles to the north of modern Senapahiiri there is a 
temple of the god Siva called 'Dhekuresvara Siva.' By the side 
of the temple there ie a tank called Oheknra ]; Hera two 
ancient ramparts and the faint trace of a moat are shewn 
as the rains of the king's palace. From these evidences it ' 
appeare that Dhekai coneisted of the modern Senabhfima 
pargana on both banks of the A jay a as well as the part of the 
district five or six milee to the north of it. The Sena dynasty 
mentioned above inled here after the Gboibn dynasty. Latterly for 
some time, it came nndet the rule of Icbhiii Ghosh. Next it be 



t Vide S&hitya, 1320 b. s. p. 17S. 
t Tide Bbbhftm Vivarau, part I. p. 213. 
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Assam now known as the Kamrnp and Goal- 
para district was conquered by the Ahoms, 
The Aliom Raja gave the name of Sarkar 
Dhekcri or Dhokuri to this tracts. According 
to Rai Gunabhiram Barua’s Buranji, this 
name was given to this portion of Assam by 
the Ahoms to denote that it had been conquered 
and consequently the people hated the name.’’^ 

The above extract was written on the 
testimonty of the Buranji by Gunabhiram 
Barua. It has been said above that Kamarupa 
and Dhekkarl have been mentioned together 
in the Dakarnava Tantra. The copper-plate 
grant of Isvara Ghosha proves conclusively 
that this place was called Dhekkari long 

came ruled by the line of Lau<ena After thfe the Si«ha 
ilyivtsty rilled thi« Hod. We learn from (be KSmaebarita that 
dnri' e th" time of R8map81a ( 1052 — 10S2 A. D.) this place wa* 
under the role of Fiatana Sinha.f Hence we cannot admit that 
Ichhai Ghosh bclnnned to the line of ancient royal family of 
Riidha. Wo draw the nttentHn of the reader to the following 
lines addressed by Mahamad to the kin" of Gauifa, 

'jin I 4»t!i sit m I 

I ^ItH *1191) CW » 

Etej C«(H EstJ'S I '-rUW (•••••• 

msiep i!i,5 •, <?’« I !« »tt»i %trsiii fWS "Itt* 'IW »* 

Maaik Gatiguli’a Dbarmamangala, p. 154. 

It is clearly ptoTcd by the above testimony that Soma Ghosh 
the father of Ichhai Gboab was nothing more than a common 
servant of the king of Gaoda. He never sat on a throne. There- 
fore his family cannot be called a family of kings. 

9, Vide Linguistic Survey India, YoL. V, Ft. I, p. 4, 

‘‘lUlW Sfu HRWtE'Y: 

i” ( 8w<ifw ) 
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before the invasion of the Ahoms. From 
the characters of this grant it has been 
proved that it was issued in the tenth century 
of the Christian Era.i® 

It has been shewn before that the Ghosha 
Dynasty flourished in North Ra^ba in 
the 9th century. Dhnrta Ghosha of this 
dynasty went to KSinarupa from Dhekur 
in Radha towards the middle of the 10th 
century and came to be known as ‘Nnpa- 
vansa-ketu,’ Hence the Dhekuri division of 
Assam is more than a thousand j’ear-s old. 
During the Mughal rule as well as the early 
days of the East India Company the whole of 
Assam was divided into four Sarkars viz., 
1 Sarkar BaSgalbhum, 2 Sarkar Dhekuri, 
3 Sarkar Kamrup and 4 Sarkar Darang. 
Sarkar Bangalblium corresponded to the 
district of Rangpur and the Eastern portion 
of Dinajpur. Sarkar Dhekuri was adjoining 
to it and corresponded to the modern district 
of Go3lpSr3 and part of Kamarupa. With the 
establishment of the rule of the KSyastha 
dynasty of R3dha in Dhekuri the Bengalis 
became very influential there. They had 
also greatly influenced the vernacular of the 
country. Sir Grierson is very clear on this 
point. He says 

“The pronunciation of the vowels appears 
to approach more nearly to that of Bengali 
fliflti does standard Assamese." 

Afterwards the Ahoms from Upper Assam 
conquered Kamarupa. They noticed the 

la «Uiity*,13mB,S»pp 80-42. 
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difierence existing between their own language 
and that of their subjects and looked upon 
the latter with contempt. This fact seems 
to explain why the word ‘Dhckuri’ was 
at one time, held to be contemptible to 
the inhabitants of Eastern Assam. The 
influence of the ‘Dhekuri’ dialect is’ felt not 
only in Goalpara, but also in Kamarupa as 
well. From this it seems to us that the rule 
of the Kayastha dynasty mentioned before 
spread up to Kamarupa. The subsequent 
history of the country also proves this. The 
copper. plate grant, spoken of before, says that 
Bala Ghosha the son of Dhhrta Ghosha was 
a great military genius and was the boast of 
his caste-people. His son Dhavala Ghosha 
was a powerful ruler of the kingdom of Hhek- 
kari. This heroic prince has been called 
Dhavala Raya or Dhal Ray in the Dharma- 
mangala of Ra^ha. He was also known as 
Karpura Dhavala. It is written in MSnik 
Ganguli’s Dharmamangala that at the time of 
the Pushydhhisheka of the king of Gauda, 
the feudatory chiefs of Karnata, Koch, Kalinga, 
KaSgura, Tunga, Banga, Magadha, Dravi4a. 
Bhota, and Varendra, were present. Among 
these princes Dbala Ray of Kaiigura has been 
described as a mighty prince. But latterly he 
was puffed up with pride and stopped paying 
tribute to his suzerain. The king of Gau4a 
sent LSusena to subdue him. This hero 
fought a 'terrible battle with Dhala Ray at 
Kamtaga4a.4 

11. >i«ii I ^ Off mn TO TOttn r 
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111 the Dhnrmamafigala KamtJt-ga^a has 
been likened to the citj' of Lanka as it had a 
deep moat around it and was also surrounded 
by a great river.12 Here Lausena halted at a 
place on the bank of this great river called Deul- 
dlghi. Hari, the fathcr-in law of Dhala Raya 
started on an elephant and BhagavSn Datta his 
commander-in-chief on horseback to meet 
himA^ Both sides fought furiously. Dhala Raya 
■was defeated and captured by Kalu, the general 
of LSusena. All the Dharmamafigalas say 
that Safula or Samula, the mother of the 
king of Gauda, had a wonderful dagger that 
was invincible and that it was with the help 
of this weapon that Lausena was able to 
inflict a defeat on his adversary. Dhala Raya 
had his capital at a place called KSmta-ga^a 
or fort of Kamta. He paid to his suzerain 
tribute for twenty one years and made peace 
with him.* He and his daughter Kaliiiga were 
devoted worshippers of the goddess KalikS, 
In pursuance of the order of the goddess, 
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KaliilgS placed the marriage-garland round 
the neck of LSttsena. This marriage was 
celebrated according to vedic rites and the 
mantras prescribed in the Vedaiigas wei'e used 
by the parties to it. It took place in the 
capital of Dhala Raya. The ruins of 
this city are to be found at a place now 
called Gosammari standing on the river 
Sihgimari at a distance of fourteen miles from 
the capital of modern Koch Bihar. It was 
protected by a deep moat and was also 
surrounded by a large river. The following 
description of it is taken from the Dharma- 
raaiigala— 

“On all sides of it was the deep water of 
the river Gan^aki and it looked like the city of 
Lanka surrounded by the sea. The water was 
black and black snakes played on it. Waves 
resembling mountains fell on both banks of 

The extensive ruins of Kamtapur still 
bear testimoney to the truth of the above 
description given in the Dharmamangala. Babu 
Harendranarayan Chaudhuri, the late State 
Judge of Koch Bihar thus writes of the place 
in his book called ‘The Cooch Behar State’ — 
“The remains of the city of Kamtapur 
are gigantic works of human art and bespeak 
great power and wealth in the Prince or 
Princes who conceived such an idea of a capital. 
The city was of a triangular shape, long from 
east to west, with a perimeter of about 20 
miles. The two sides of this triangle met in 
the west, and were defended by a high rampart 

14. Sea note 12, 
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part, protected by an inner ditch and an 
outer moat, and covering a length of about 
15 miles, while the old Dharla formed the base 
about 5 miles long and protected in the east 
from foreign invasion. There were two 
redoubts, one towards the north-east and the 
other towards the north-west. The rampart 
was pierced by four gates of huge proportions, 
in the north, south and west. The northern 
gate was called the Hoko-duar. The sides 
of the rampart here at the gate-way were faced 
with bricks in mortar, which are still in good 
condition. The gate in the south was called the 
Sil-duar or stone-gate, and it cut the rampart 
in an S curve... It is said that the rampart at 
this gate-way was lines with stones, and 
that the gate had a door-way of stone. 
Several large slabs of granite are still 
lying in it and a few are yet standing. From 
this gate issued a high embanked road, 
which leading through Rangpur went as far 
as Ghoraghat, which at the time marked the 
southern boundry of old Kamrup.”i6 

Now Kamtapur is nothing but a heap 
of ruins. More than a century ago Dr. Bucha- 
nan Hamilton visited this place. But many 
of the things he saw here do not exist now.tr 

In the ‘Kafigur Pala’ of the Dharmamanga- 
las there is a description of the place to show 
its impregnability and inaccessibility. Nothing 
is definitely known about the age and the 
builder of this old fort. If the Dharmamahgalas 

16. Tb» Cooob Bebar State and ita Land lerenne settle- 
ment, pp 81-82. 

17. Vide Buchanan’s Eastern India, edited by Martin, Vol, III. 
pp, 486-38, for a detailed aoeount of the ruini, 
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and the copper-plate grant of Isvara Ghosha 
be studied together, the surmise becomes 
definite that the fort belonged to the 
Ghosha dynasty. It might have been 
founded by the king Dhurta Ghosha or his son 
Bala Ghosha for the protection of the capital 
city. At first they ruled their territory like 
independent kings. The feeble Mlechchha 
dynasty, the usurping Kamboja dynasty of 
SUvaln North Bengal and the Pala Dynasty of Gaucja 
were so much occupied in protecting their own 
or possessions that they had little time to interfere 
Obil Riy ■vpith them. It seems probable that Dhavala 
Ghosha of Kamta was compelled to acknow* 
ledge the suzerainty of Mahipala of Gau(|a 
when the latter had advanced up to the 
frontier of North Bengal in the course of his 
reconquest of his father’s lost territories. But 
the Dharmamangalas do not give the name 
of the king of Gauda at whose behest Lausena 
had marched for the conquest of the kingdom 
of Kamarupa. In some of the Dharmamangalas 
he has been called the son of Dharmapala. 
But this Dharmapala of the Dharmamangala 
has been described as the king of Danclabhukti 
(roughly corresponding to modem Murshedabad 
Dt. in the Tirumalai rock inscription of Rajendra 
Chola). He was defeated and killed by that 
MiiMpila Chola-conqueror. The next person whom we 
see as the king of Gauda is I^ahipala I. A few 

TAn—ft* r -r 

years ago the name of Lausena used to be 
assodated with that of Mahipala in the list »i 
the sovereigns of the Kali Yuga given in our 
Bengali Almanac. Under these circumstances 
we are led to believe that Mahipala was 
materially helped by Lausena in the reconqnest 
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of his paternal dominions as well as 
the further extension of his own territories. 
It seems probable that bat for the help of 
Lausei.a Mahipala could never have reconquer- 
ed his lost territories of Gauda and become a 
paramount sovereign. Some of the Doma 
soldiers who went to Kamarupa with Lau- 
sena settled there. Their descendants still 
sing of the achievements of Kalu Doma, the 
general of Lansena. 

In those days whenever there was a social 
gathering of the Kayasthas in the house of a 
richman, learned Brahmanas were present 
there and the formula used for salutation was 
‘at the feet of the Kayasthas and the Brah- 
maoas’ ( ). This seems to explain 

why the expression occurs 

in the copper-plate grant of the MahEmanda- 
lika Isvara Ghosha. The following list of the 
members of the royal family and of the ofBcers 
of the state is given in the grant alluded 
to above.— 

Ashesharaja, Rajyanaka, Rajfil, Ranaka 
Rajaputra, KurnSramatya, Mahasandhivigra 
fiilra Mahapratihara, MahakaranSdhyaksha 
Mahamudradhikrita, Mahakshapatalika,Maha 
sarvadhikrrta, MahEsenapati, MahapSda 
mdlika, Mahabhogapati, Maha- tantradhikr/ta 
Mahavytihapati, Mahadandanayaka, Maha 
kayastha, Mahavala-kastika, Mahavaladhi 
Varaniba, Mahasamanta, Mahathakkura 
Angikaraaika, Daadapalika, Kottapati 
Ghattapati, Bhuktipati, Vishayapati, Aindhata 
aatiika., Antafipratihara, Daadapala, Khaada 
pglg, Duhsadhyasadhanika, Chauroddharaaika 
XTparika, Tadaniyuktaka, Abhyantarika, Vasa 
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gSrika, Khadyagraha, Siro-rakshika, Vriddha- 
dbanaka, Ekaseraka, Kholaddta, Gamagamika, 
Lekbadh3naka, PSniyagSrika, Santaki-Karma- 
kara, Golmika, Saulkika, Hastyasvoshtra- 
naovalavyapritaka and Gomabisbajavika* 
vadavadbyaksba. 

After Dbavala Ghosba his son Isvara Ghosha 
became a king. We learn from his copper-plate 
grant that he was a Mahamandalika. The king 
over twelve tribntory chiefs or twelve bhanmikas 
was called the Mandala or the Mandalika,t8 
The lord who was superior to the mEadalika 
was called the Mahamandalika. His possessions 
were a hundred times of those of an ordinary 
king.i® Hence Isvara Ghosha can not becalled a 
petty chief. From his copper-plate grant we 
leam that a number of kings had to obey his 
orders. Under him there were Vishayapati, 
Bhuktapati, Senapati and Ko^tapati. This 
shows that Isvara Ghosha bad all the officers 
befitting a mighty monarch. The Lord para- 
mount had the tittle of *£ajadhiraja parama- 
bhattaraka.’ The Mahamandalika was the 
next in order of superiority. In the thirty- 
fifth year of his reign, on the day of the Marga- 
sankranti, he bathed in the river Jatoda and 
taking sesamam seeds, Kusagrass and sacred 
thread made over, by the aforesaid grant, the 
village of Digdhasodika in Gallitipyaka Yishaya 
in Pippalamandala to the Yajurvedi scholar 
Bhatta Nibboka Sarmma, the son of the Bbatta 

18. tfk Ppnww I 

19. n > 
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Vastideva ^ith the object of “increasing the virtue 
and fame of himself as well as of his parents”. 
The Raja of Maldoar in Dinajpur District calles 
himself the descendant of this Nibboka Sarma. 

The Kalikapurana contains an account of 
the special sanctity of the river Jatoda. Accor- 
ding to this book, the source of this river is 
stated to be in the Himalayas to the west of 
the river Suvarna-manasa. Bathing in it one 
obtains the same spiritual efficacy as in the 
holy Ganges. If a man bathes in this river on 
the eighth day of the waxing moon in the month 
of Chaftra he attains a place in Sivaloka. On 
the western bank of it and at a short distance 
from it there is a famous Pitha known as 

Jalpiaa.2o 
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In the map of Major Rennel that was prepared 
more than a century ago the position of 
a river called "Jerdecker” was shown to the 
east of Jalpesa. This seems to be a corrupt 
form of the ancient compound name of 
‘Jatoda-dhekkari.’ This river Jatoda now 
flows by the side of Gnsanimari, the site 
of the ancient KamtSgarh, under the name 
of Jaridharla. In modern Koch Bihar this 
river is in some places known as Dharla and 
asjaladhaka in others. 

Isvara Ghosha had issued the grant in ques- 
tion from the capital city of Dhekkari having 
bathed in the river Jatoda. From this it seems 
to us that though positions of the modem dis- 
tricts of Koch Bihar, GoalpEra and Kamrupa 
were included in the ancient kingdom of Dhekkari, 
yet the capital of the kingdom was situated at 
modern Gosanimarl on the bank of the river 
Jaridharla in the modern Koch Bihar State. 
The confluence of Jaridharla or BuradharlS at 
a distance of four miles from the temple of the 
goddess Kamatesvari or as it is now called 
Gosanimari is an old place of pilgrimage. Even 
now many people come to bathe in the river on 
the day of Marga sankrdnti and the eighth 
day of the waxing moon in the month ofChaitra. 
Perhaps the site of the capital of the Maha- 
mandalika of the Ghosha dynasty is now covered 
by the vast heap of ruins at a place called 
Rajpat a.t a distance of about one mile in the 
north-western direction from the temple of 
Kamatesvari and four miles to the west 
ofthe river of Jaridharla. By the side of this 
Rajpat there is a tank called Kailasa- 
dighi on the eastern bank of which lie the 
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remains of the ancient temple of the goddess 
KalikS. 

Dharmapala, the king of the Mlechchas, 
grew very powerfi.il during the reign of Isvara 
Ghosha and took possession of the country as 
far as Rangpur. An account of this conquest 
has been given before. It seems that in his old 
age Isvara Ghosha’s kingdom was wrested 
from him by Dharmapala. In his copper-plate 
grant the capital of Dharmapala has been 
called Kamarupa-pura. Perhaps the lord of 
Kamarupa had altered the name of Dhekkari 
given by the kings of the Ghosha dynasty and 
called It Kamarupapur. This seems to explain 
why no trace of the name of “Dhekkari” is to 
be met with in these parts. In the Dharma- 
mangalas of Radha ‘Kamarupapura’ has been 
called *Kangura.’ About 1062 A.D, the 
territories of the Ghosha dynasty of this place 
came for some time under the rule of Dharma- 
pala of Kamarupa. But on his death about 
1075 A.D. his weak son Havachandra came 
to the throne and lost the whole of his land 
from Kamta to Kamarupa. This tract was 
conquered by Ramapala of Gauija. 
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The Deva Dynasty. 

We karn from the Ramacharita that during 
the reign of Ramapala, a Feudatory Chief 
named MSyana conquered the king of KSmarupa 
in order to save the subjects from anarchy. 

It seems probable that after the conquest of 
KamarUpa, a man named Tishyadeva or Tig- 
lUieofthe madeva ruled Pragjyotisha as a tributary 
DersdyoMtj prince under the king of Gauda. But nothing 
isdefinitly known about him. We learn from 
the Kamauli copper-plate grant of Vaidyadeva 
that the king of Gauda, hearing of the rebellion 
in the east of the king Tigmyadeva upon 
whom he had lavished honours, conferred- 
the sovereignty of the kingdom on Vaidya- 
deva, who was endowed with all qualities and 
was of great fame.22 it was Rsmapala’s son 
KumarapSla who had sent Vaidyadeva for the 
suppression of the rebellion. In obedience to bis 
master’s orders, Vaidyadeva marched against 

21. **iiw wnw®: • 

( ) 

22. ‘‘(Biresn ft RJiasw 

ft*rei t 
Hft . 

in w ftqW ftien ^ 
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the rebellious chief, defeated him in battle and 
became king in his stead. Prom this copper- 
plate grant we also learn that Vaidyadeva’s 
grand-father Yogadeva who was highly learned 
and of great valour became minister, a posi- 
tion subsequently enjoyed by his descendants 
for several generations. 23 We are led 
to believe that the members of the Deva 
family had been working .is ministers of the 
Pala dynasty from the time of Mahipala. 
From KSsi-dasa we learn that ‘the Deva 
family came to Yanga from Anga.’ 
Mudgagiri or Munghyr in Aiiga was the 
capital of the Pala kings from Devapala to 
NSrayanapSla. The account of Kasl-dasa 
shows that the Deva family lived in Anga under 
the patronage of Pala kings. KSsx-dasa says 
‘that the seven gotras of the Deva family are to 
be found in Gaueja. All of the.se gotras except 
the Alamyan gotra that went over to the 
Varendra-samaja belonged to the Radhlya- 
samaja. The family of Alamyana was held in 
respect in the court of the king of Gauda and 
was like the right-hand of the king. The mem- 
bers of this family were noted for their wisdom 
and good qualities. They were charitably dis- 
posed and appreciated good qualities in others. 
Sikhidhvaja was the foremost among them and 
received high honours every where. His 
heir was Kesava. His descendants held 
the kula^chbatra in Anga and Yanga and be 
came glorious. Among them, one called Bka- 

28 . '‘to uIn'c. \ 
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deva migrated from Anga to Vafiga. Yogadeva 
was a scion of his family. He was like Vrihas- 
pati in learing and intelligence and was a 
favourite of the king. As Prime-minister, he 
was admired everywhere. He had four sons 
namely Bodhi, JnSna, Madhu and Sridhara. 
All of them were learned and skilled in the use 
of weapons. Bodhideva was the eldest son. 
He rose to the office of the Mahapatra and 
thus glorified the name of his father. Jnana 
was known everywhere for his great wisdom. 
Madhukaradeva lost his family honour. Sri. 
dhara was a bit low in character, but his place 
was high in point of family honour. Bodhi- 
deva had three sons called Budhadeva, Vaidha- 
deva and Kuladeva. The eldest brother Vaidha- 
deva had received honours at the hands of the 
king and he commanded respect in Kangur, 
But on account of his being away from the seat 
of the family, he lost his status in society. 
One branch of the family of Budhadeva 
lived where they were and the other 
branch went to the north. Kuladeva was the 
youngest of all. But his family honour being 
greater than that of his eldest brother, he was 
respected in the Kula-sabbd. His son Dhruva- 
deva was known as the Kulapati or the head 
of the family. He acquired great fame. He 
was not a follower of Ballalasena. Bhrigu 
Nandi was pleased to hear of his fame, brought 
him to his place and showed great respect. 
His son Gtinakara who was accomplished 
in all arts was honoured with the [KularSJa- 
ebbatra at B3nakota.’ ^ 


84. Banger J&tiya ItihAsa, Bftjanyakanda, pp. 884'285, 
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It has been said before that according to the 
copper-plate grant of Yaidyadeva, Yogadeva 
was the minister of the Pala dynasty. Hence 
we see that the account given by Kasl-dSsa is 
the same that we find in the above mentioned 
copper-plate grant on this point. This 

grant contains the following account of Yoga- 
deva’s son Bodhideva 

“In ancient days the king RSmapala had a 
minister of the name of Bodhideva who 
possessed true and perfect knowledge, who was 
known far and wide and whose conduct was 
pure. On account of his wonderful qualities he 
had beaten down his rivals. In those days 
there was none acccomplished like him. The 
name of his wife was PratSpadevi. She was 
known as the abode of piety, fortune and fame. 
Her personal grace was said to have no limit 
and she was the pride and delight 
of her husband. Bodhideva begot in her 
a son of the name of Yaidyadeva who was 
highly famous aud possessed great personal 
charms. In the overflowing sea of his 
fame even mount KailSsa itself looked as small 
as the germ of a lotus plant. Hearing the 
shouts of joy made at the time of his birth by 
the soothsayers and the beggars, the soldiers 
of the enemy lost appetite, sleep and patience . 
and fell into a swoon. But the tears of joy 
issuing out of the eyes of his friends and well- 
wishers, extinguished the fire of the valour of 
the enemy’s army. He was unagreeable minister 
to the famous RamapSla’s son KumSrapala 
who was waited on by the prosperity of the 
Empire. The deer living inside the orb of the 
moon will take to its heels for fear of being 
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swallowed by the lion made of gold taken from 
the diadems of the hostile kings and decorating 
the toj) of his tall palace. Pleasing to the board 
of ministers as the sun to the lotus, and like 
the vast ocean of fame, this Vaidyadeva was 
like Kama, the king of Champa, in respect of 
natural charity, and to the lily of the minds of 
his friends he was like the cold-beamed moon. 
At the time of the conquest of South Vanga, the 
cries of victory raised by the navy terrified the 
elephants guarding the quarters and it was for 
want of the place to remove to, that they could 
not stir from their station. If the particles of 
water thrown up by the strokes of the oars 
could remain in the air, then the orb of the 
moon might have been washed thereby and 
freed from its spot. The prime-minister Vaidya- 
deva, who possessed keen intelligence and was 
the foremost of the meritorious, was dearer 
than life to the king Kumarapala of Gauda who 
was like the sun in the valour of his arms, 
whose fame filled up the three worlds and who 
was wise like Vrihaspati, as he constantly 
thought of the kingdom in its seven parts.”25 
It is highly probable that the name Vaidya- 
deva has been written as Vaidhadeva in . the 
book of Kasi-dasa through the mistake of the 
scribe. Like his father and his grand-father 

EMl'Mflwfii: »igi; « < 
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he became the chief minister of the king of 
Gattda, He defeated Tigmyadeva and ascend- 
ed the throne of Kamarflpa. We learn from con- 
temporary inscriptions and the VikramSnkacha- 
rita that alittle before the invasion of Vaidya 
deva, Jatavarma, the son-in-law of Emperor Kar- 
nadeva, the lord of Chedi, had invaded KSma- 
rhpa under orders of his father-in-law and that 
after him the Chalttkya king Vikramaditya II 
conquered the kingdom. These successive 
invasions had no doubt rendered the country 
weak and impoverished. The kingdom had hardly 
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recovered from the shock of these attacks whea 
Ramapsla of Gauda made up his mind to 
conquer it. It has been recorded before that 
during his rule one of his Feudatory Chiefs 
called Majana conquered the king of Kamarflpa 
for the safety of the subjeets.86 It seems that 
immediately after the conquest of the country 
he had invested Tigmyadeva with the soverei- 
gnty of KSmarupa. We learn from the Kamauli 
grant that KurnSrSpala, hearing of the change 
that had come upon the king Tigmyadeva, who 
had been honoured by him, made the illustrious 
Vaidyadeva king in his stead. 2/7 This shows that 
Vaidyadeva had got the throne of Kamarupa 
through the grace of the king KumarapSla. 
The English rendering of an extract from the 
Kumauli plate ofVaidyadeva is given below 

‘That Vaidyadeva, who was like to the sun 
in valour, took upon his head, like a garland, the 
orderof his master and passing a few days in a 
rapid march defeated that king in battle through 
the strength of his own arms and became king 
in his place. When he marched to fight a cloud 
of dust filled the sky which I’ooked like a sacri- 
ficial ground and consequently the journey of 
the horses of the sun became wearisome. 

‘The god Indra shut his eyes with both of his 
hands and being thus unable to do any other 
work found fault with the fruits of his own 
deeds for which his eyes were made winkless. 
This Vaidyadeva became illustrious by having 
burnt the heads of the enemies in the sacrificial 
fixe, that was made by the friction of arms and 
that burst into a flame in the bodies of the 


26. Vid« 21 foot-note, 
Z7. Vide 9B foot-note^ 
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hostile warriors and lay performing the homa 
ceremony, as it were, of the skulls of enemies, 
and by destroying the kings who were his 
enemies and by acquiring fame. In that horrible 
battle-field the heads of the enemies were cut 
with the sword and thrown into the air. 
The sun-god took them for the arrays of 
Rahu’s array and concealed himself having 
covered up his own rays in the cloud of 
dust. Just as the ocean is the birth-place of the 
Moon, the shelter of the mountains that hold 
up the earth, the abode of all living beings, 
beautiful at the bottom, full of sparkling water, 
endowed with a very deep cavity, the receptacle 
of various kinds of gems, the home of the god- 
dess Lakshml, the resting place of the god 
Vishnu, the lord of Lakshmi, so, this Vaidya- 
deva too, was the spring of joy, the shelter of 
the Feudatory chiefs who protected the earth, 
endowed with the quality of safva, possessed 
of the excellence of ministers, full of a number 
of bright ideas, the master of profound know- 
ledge, the owner qf gems, the abode of the god- 
dess Lakshmi and full within of thoughts of the 
god Vishnu. He might be likened to the ocean 
had he been a patron of the fools as the ocean is 
the receptacle of water and had he been defeated 
by any body as the ocean was crossed by the 
servant of Ramachandra, In wisdom he was 
like Vrihaspati, in energy like the lord of the 
day in prowess like the lord of the goddess 
in patience like the ocean, in wealth like 
Kuvera and in charity like the king of Champa. 
These comparisons have been made as they are 
common in the language. But we must describe 
him as endowed with all the qualities 
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and say that he alone was like unto himself. 
He had a younger brother called Budhadeva. 
Like Rsmachandra’s younger brother Laksh- 
mana, he also was known to be the abode of 
excellence of piety and conduct, for his possess- 
ing spotless qualities. Having satisfied the 
twice-born class by his deeds of charity that 
give good fruit, that mighty younger brother 
came to be regarded as the incarnation of 
kalpataru ( the desire-fulfilling tree ).” 

From this plate we learn that MahSrajadhiraja 
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ParaaiabhattSraka the illustrious Vaidya-deva 
had from his camp of victory at Hansakonchi, 
in the fourth year ol his victorious reign, on 
the eleventh day ol the moon in the month 
of VaisSkha, that being the day of the Vishura- 
samkranti, with the object of gaining lor 
himself heaven, given a place called SantipStaka 
together with the village of Mandora situate 
in Pragjyotisha-bhiikti, Kamarupa-maii(iala and 
Yara Yisha^'a, to a Brahmaaa named Srldhara 
who was the foremost of the Srotriyas, and the 
son of the great pandit Yudhishthira and the 
grandson of Bharata and who belonged to the 
gotra ofKausika and lived in ^aragrama in 
Yarendra. 

In this inscription Vaidya-deva has been 
called ‘Paramesvara’ 'Paramabhattaraka’ and 
‘MaharSjadhirSja’, it seems that in the fourth 
year of his rule in KSmarupa, he had establi- 
shed himself as the independent monarch of 
the country. His master Kumarapala of Gauda 
reigned from 1096 to 1117 A. D. Vijayasena 
of the Sena dynasty had from before been 
forcibly occupying some of the possessions 
of the Pala kings. It seems probable that alter 
the death of KumarapSla he took possession 
of the whole of Yarendra and advanced for the 

( KamtnU Ute of T«idygul«Ta ) 
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conquest of KHmarupa. It is recorded in his 
DeopSra Inscription that he had forcibly 
attacked the king of Gauda and driven away 
the king of Zamarupa. It is certain 
that immediately after the withdrawal of 
Vijayasena Vaidyadeva was able to recover his 
kingdom. He might, at this stage, have assum- 
ed the titles of ‘Paramesvara’ ‘Paramabhatta- 
raka’ and 'Maharajadhiraja*. 

It has been said above that Vaidyadeva had 
issued the above grant in the fourth year of 
his reign, on the eleventh day of the moon of 
the month of VaisSkha, that being also the day 
of Vishma-sankranti. Astronomical calcula- 
tions show that there was such an auspicious 
day in 1123 A. D. Thus we may hold that 
Vaidyadeva had proclaimed himself as an inde- 
pendent king in 1119 A. D. after the death of 
Kumarapala. This is also the year of the death 
of Vijyasena and the coronation of Ballalasena. 

From what has been said of Vaidyadeva in 
the Kamauli grant, it seems that he was 
not only a great hero, but also a consummate 
scholar. The place where he had established 
his capital is still called ‘Vaidargarh’, which is 
evidently a corrupted form of ‘Vaidyagada’. In 
this connection the following extract from Sir 
E. A. Gait’s ‘Report on the progress of Historical 
Research in Assam’ deserves a notice— 

“Near Betna ( in Kamrup ) is an emb ankme nt 
forming a square each side of which is about 
four miles long and known as the Baidargarh.”so 

S9. Seopua Ingoription of Vijayaaena, Vide Bpigraphia 
Indica, Vol, I. p. 314. 

30. Vide Qait’s Repoit on the Ptogreaa of Historical Research 
of Aiiam, (1897) p. 71. 
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A rough Chronology of the Kayastha Kings in 
kamarupa and Koch Bihar 


Name of Kings. 

1 

Place. 

Approximate 

date of their 
reigns. 

1 . 

(of Naga dynasty) 
Kirti-Naga 

Kirata or 
Garo Hill 

A. D. 

750-775 

2. 

Jayaviisha or 

Jayanaga 


775—800 

3. 

Phani-naga 

f) 

800—825 

4, 

Darpa-naga 

ff 

825—850 

5. 

AbhaySLkara 

91 

850-875 

6. 

Jayadhara 

NEga Hill 

875-900 

7. 

Sridhara ( Son of 6 ) 

( died in battle ) 

99 

900— 9lo 

8. 

Harihara (brother of?) 

Kuvach ( Koch ) 

910—930 

9. 

Herttka 

Koti ( Deokota ) 

930—950 

10. 

Pasupati-naga 

BSnakota 

950—970 

11. 

Ganapati-nEga 

99 

970—995 

12. 

Saukara-nSga 

99 

995—1025 

13. 

Devadatta-nEga ... 

Mahkvana 

1020—1045 

14. 

£!iva-nEga 

99 

1045—1072 

15. 

Karkota and 

Jatadhara 

BEnakota 

1072-1125 
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Name of Kings. 

Place. 

Approximate 
date of their 
reigns. 

1. 

( of Dasa dynasty ) 
RBjyadhara 

Kurach (Koch) 

930-960 

2. 

Arya Sridhara 

tf 

960-980 

.3. 

Dharadhara 
(alias Laksmikara) 

it 

, 980—1000 

4. 

Snlapani 


1000-1020 


(alias Vansadhara) 


5. 

Pioakapani 

1 

1 

11020-1040 

6. 

jTaflkapani 

if 

! 1040-1065 

7. 

Ratnapani ... ! 

if 

1065-1070 

1. 

(of Ghoeha dynasty) 

Dhdrta Ghosha 

Dhekkarl 

960-975 

2. 

1 Bala Ghosha 


975-1000 

3. 

1 Dhavala Ghosha ... 

ff 

1000-1026 

4. 

isvara Ghosha 

{Mabamaadnlika) 

}9 

1026-1062 


Occupation of K 
Mayana, Feudatorj 

iamanipa by 
r of Ramapala 

1062-1080 

1. 

( of Deva dynasty ) 
Tigmyadeva 


1080-1096 

2. 

Vaidyadeva 

Kamarupa 



(as a feudatory of 

1 



Kumarpala ; 

1 

1096-1119 


( as an independant 
King) 


1119-1125 



The Bhaskara dynasty. 

It does not appear that Vaidyadeva was able 
to reign long as an independent king. Just as 
with the growth of the power of the Sena kings 
of Gauda, Karnataka Nanyadeva who 
belonged to the same stock had conquered 
Mithila with the help of the army of Gauda, so 
during the rule ofBallalasena, RSyarideva, the ^jiniatta 
son of one of his generals took possession of 
Kamarupa. This RSyarldeva is known as 
Arimatta or Arimatta in the modern Buranjls 
of Assam. According to the tradition current 
in Assam the above-mentioned Baidargarh 
was the capital established by him. Though 
it is highly probable that Vaidyadeva was 
the founder of Baidargarh, yet it is true 
that he was not destined to possess it long. 

This seems to be the reason why tradition 
gives Arimatta the credit of having founded this 
capital city. The traditions about Arimatta 
that are now current in Assam are so many 
and so mixed up with fables that it is impossible 
to ascertain whether there is any historical 
truth behind them. The accounts of this king, 
as gathered from tradition and given in such 
works as the genealogy of the Rajas of Dimarua, 
the BhuiySn-charita or the Adi-chantra, and. 
the As.sam Buranji do not agree with one 
another, si. According to tradition, he belonged 
neither to the old Mlechchha dynasty of K3ma- 
rhpa nor to the Kayastha dynasty, but was a 
Kshatriya of the Bhaskara line belonging to 
lunar race. As he flourished during the palmy 

31. Sir B. A 0»it’4 History of Asism, p. 18. 
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days of the KSyasthas, some traditions call 
him the son of a Kayastha princess.^2 

JLct as now leave aside both tradition and 
modern accounts and see what information 
may be gathered from contemporary inscrip- 
tions. A copperplate inscription of Vallabha- 
deva, the grandson of Rayarideva has been dis- 
covered near Tezpur. it contains the following 
account 

“In the race of the Moon there was that 
BhSskara, who on his pair of sandals put a 
multitude of jewels Irom king’s diadems as 
straps. From that sun of valour sprang, 
dear to the earth for the confidence which 'ne 'in- 
spired, a leader in battle whose^ bduner was 
(the performance of) the sacrifijie— the widow'- 
hood of his enemies’ wives, a destroyer of lakhs 
of adversaries, (residing) ^’Ith whom Fortune, 
to the end of his life, divested herself of her most 
patent blemish, that fickleness. He, king 
RSyarldeva, the frontal ornament of the kings 
in Bhaskara’s race,' it was, who, at the 
gorgeous festival of battle which was fearful on 
account of the presence of the lordly elephants 
of Vanga, made the enemy abandon the entire 
practice of arms on the battle-field ; and who, in 
his own person, rendered the creation of ‘the 
Lion of the three worlds’ exceedingly fruitful. “8® 

32. iTouinRl Asialic Society o£ Becg.il, 1835, p. 191. 
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From the conteuts of the above inscription 
it seems that the father of Rayarideva was not 
a king. Both the father and the son appear 
to have risen to fame as generals. From the 
mention of the ‘lordly elephants of Vafiga’ in this 
inscription, we are led to bdieve that they had 
taken with them a large number of elephants 
and soldiers of the king of Vanga. In the terrible 
battle that followed Bhaskara met his death. 
Rayarideva also fought in this battle. The tra- 
dition that he killed his father unknowingly b^' 
means of an arrow seems to have its origin in 
the fact of his being unable to save his life. 
From the evidence at hand it seems that RgyarT- 
deva defeated either Vaidydeva or one of hi.s 
descendants and took possession of Kamariipa. 
He came to the country as the general ofBallala- 
sena and established himself at Baidargarh the 
capital of Vaidyadeva. Just as BallHlasena is 
described as a member of the Lunar race in his 
inscription, so Rayarideva too is said to belong 
to that race in the copper-plate inscription of 
Vallabhadeva. Under these circumstances wt 
are led to hold that he was in touch with the 
Sena Dynasty like Nanyadeva of Karnata line, 
the conqueror of Mithila. Tradition says that. 
Arimatta established his sway all over Assam 
from east to west and that he had a very 
long reign. We have seen before that Vaidyadeva 
isstied his grant in 1123 A. D. and it doe,s 

fts- 
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not appear that he was able to reign long. 
Under these circumstances we may hold 
that RaySrldeva ruled Assam from about 
1125 A. D. to about 1160 A. D. His son was 
Ddayakarna-Nihsauka Siuha. The copper-plate 
inscription mentioned above gives the following 
description 

“As the lull-moon, rising on the Sumeru 
which is dear to the gods, delights all the 
worlds with the collection ot her rays, and 
takes her place on the mountain-peaks, so Uda- 
yakarna, springing from king RaySrideva, who 
pleased the learned, delighted all people with 
heaps of wealth and took his place over the 
heads of princes. Iii the reign of king Nihsanka 
Sinha ( other ) kings entirely ceased to uplift 
their valorous arms; but for this, how would 
their wives aud other wealth continue even in 
mountain caves ? King Nihsanka had a queen, 
dear to him as his life, who bore the name of 
Abiavadevi. A swan in that MSnasa lake 
which wms the heart of king Ni&sanka-sifiha, 
for every kind of amorous dalliance what the 
moon in loveliness is to the water-lily, glorious 
as the lotus in that lake which is the quintes- 
.sence of mundane existence, she stood manifes- 
ted as the one dwelling place of exquisite beauty. 
Having received an unprecedented favour from 
the Lord of Gauri who was pleased with might 
of their great austerities, they obtained as a son 
the Favourite of Fortune Vallabhadeva, who by 
all the valiant sons of kings as if they were 
6aru4as, is sung of as Harayana and who by 
his heroism sportively overcomes hostile prin- 
ces, as if they were courtezans. The groups 
of the gods, having come to witness the might 
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of his arrow which, able to pierce Avhatever is 
hard ( to pierce ) in a chase, entered up to the 
butt into a row of buffaloes, all followed him, 
joyfully shouting ‘Be victorious, Vallabha !' 
Only one of them, Yama, turned back to 
preserve his own buffalo. Vallabhadeva alone 
knows howto wield the sword, is the chief 
of those skilled in the use of the dagger, is 
sole and supreme in the science of archery and 
is a rider of teams of Kamboja horses as well as 
of lordly elephants.”3i 

According to the modern Buranii and tradi- 
tion Ratnasinha was the son of Arimatta. 
Kamtesvara W’as in possession of Vaidyagada 
for some time. Ratnasinha had to strain every 
nerve to defeat him and to recover his father’s 
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throne. It is not very easy to say whether Rat- 
nasifiha was identical with Nihsaukasihha or 
not. According to the Buranji “Ratnasifiha 
afterwards lost his kingdom owing to the 
curse of a Brahmaaa, tvith whose wife he had 
carried on an intrigue. In the Sahari matiza in 
Nowgong are the remains of an old fort with 
high embankments known as the Jo halgarh 
This is alleged to hare been the capital of Jongal 
Balahu another son of Arimatta, who was de- 
feated by the A'acharis and drowned himself in 
the Kallang rirer.”35 

Here Sir E. A. Gait says that king Arimatta 
had a son called Balahu. He seems to be 
Yallabhadeva of the copper-plate-inscription 
who issued the grant in question in the year 
1107 of the Saka era ( 1185 A. D. ). This plate 
gires the following account of the grant 
made by Yallabhadeva 

“In the proximity of the ( temple of ) Maha- 
deva situated in the Hapycha-mandala, to the 
east of Kirtipur, Yallabliacleva, thesonofNih- 
sankasinha, at the command of his father, gave 
an alms-house for the hungry, in order that his 
mother might obtain heaven everlas ting. For 
the support of this widely famous alms-house 
the long-armed illustrious Yallabhadeva, who 
was thrown off the quality of darkness, i in the 
Saka year 1107) granted, with their woods and 
thickets, with the people in them, with their 
water and land, and settled within their four 
boundaries, seven villages, the names of which 
are written here.”** 


S6, Galt'a Hiatoijr of AsHtn, p, 19. 
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From the above account of the copper-plate- 
grant it is evident that though Vallabhadeva 
was called the king in the year 1107 of the 
Saka Era (1185 A. D. ) yet his father was then 
living and that it was at his behest that he had 
made the grant in question with the intention 
of securing heaven for his mother. Now the 
question arises as to why he assumed the title 
^ of a king during the lifetime of his father. 
It seems that though Rayarideva had been 
sent by the king of Bengal for the conquest 
of Kamarhpa yet he might have proclaimed 
himself independent ruler of the country after 
it had been conquered by him. It may be that 
this fact had not been brought to the notice of 
Ballalaseua for some time. His attention was 
directed to the affairs in Kamariipu alter he had 
assumed the title of Maharajadhiraja after the 
conquest of the whole of Gauqa and Magadha 
( 1159-60 A. D. ) Rayarideva was dead by 
i-Viig time. His son Nihsanka-sifiha wasreigning 
as King of(.Kamarupa. The king of Getuda had 
to fight long against the king Nih-sanka-sinha. 
At length Lakshmanasena, sou of Ballalaseua, 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the enemy and 
conquered Kamarupa. It is stated in the 
Madhaiuagara copper-plate of Lakshmaua- 
senathat he hadconqured the country of Kama- 
rupa by dint of his own valour. After this 
defeat of Nihsahka-siuha, his son Bahaoha- 
deva paid homage to Lakshmacas(jna and was 
installed on the throne of his father. It is not 
known how long he ruled Kamarupa. 

Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar seems to have invaded 
ggmar upa during the reign of Vallabhadeva or 
ei his son and successor. The following extracts 
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are taken irom the contemporary account 
given by MinhSj : — 

“After some years had passed away, and he 
had asecitaiued the state ot the different moun- 
tain tracts of Turkistau and Tibbat to the east- 
ward of Lakhanawati, the ambition of seizing 
the country of Turkistan and Tibbat began to 
torment his brain ; and he had an army got 
ready, and about 10,000 horse were organized. 
In the different parts of those mountains which 
lie between Tibbat and the country of Lakhaaa- 
wati are three races of people, one called the 
Bakhtjfti’a Kiiuch, the second the ]\Iej, and the third the 
cenqaest, Tiharu, and all have Turk countenances. They 
have a different idiom too, between the langu- 
age of Hind and Turk. One of the chiefs of the 
tribes of Kfluch and Mej, whom they were wont 
to call 'Ali, the Mej fell into the hands of Mu- 
hammad-i-Baklit-yai*, the Khalj, and, at his 
hand also, the former adopted the Muhamma- 
dan faith. lie agi eed to conduct Mahammad-i- 
Bakht-ySr into those hills, and act as guide; and 
he brought the latter to a place where thei'e is a 
city, the name ol wlikii is B.irdhankot. They 
relate, alter this manner, that, in fincicnt times, 
Shslh Giisiitasib returned Irom the country ol 
Chm, and came towards Kamrfld, and, by that 
route, got into flindfislan, and founded that 
city ( Bardhan-kot A river flows in front ol 
that place, ol vast magnitude, the name of 
which is Beg-mati ; and, when it enters the 
country of Ilindfislan, they style it, in the Hin- 
du dialect, Samund ( Ocean ) ; and, in magni- 
tude, breadth and depth, it is three times more 
than the river fJang.” 

“To the banks of this river Muhammad-I- 
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Bakht-ySr came; and ’All, tie ilej, joined the 
army of Islam ; and for a period o: ten days, he 
took the army up the river among the moun- 
tains, until he brought It to a plac e where, from 
remote times, they had built a bridge of iiTiVa 
stone, consisting of up wards of twentj- ar- 
ches. After the army of Islam passed over that 
bridge, he (Muhamraad-i-Bakht-yar; installed 
there, at the head of the bridge, two of his own 
Amirs, one a Turk slave, and the other a Khalj, 
with troops, in order to guard it until his 
return. Then Muhammad-i-Bal:ht yar, with the 
whole of the rest of his forces, passed over that 
bridge ; and, when the Rae of Kararud become 
aware of the passage [ over the bridge ] by tie 
conquering troops, he despatched trustworthy 
persons [saying"! “It is not proper, at this time, 
to march into the country ofTibbat, and it is 
necessary to return, and to make ample prepa- 
rations, when, in the coming year, I, who am 
tlieRacof Kamrnd, agree thot I will embody 
my own forces and rvill precede the Aluiamma- 
dan troops, and will cause that territor3' to be 
acquired.” Muhammad-l-Bakht-jar did not. in 
any way, accept this counsel, and he turned 
his face towards the Alountains of Tibbat. 

^ ^ ,, after pa.ssing that river, for a period 
ot fifteen days, the troops wended their way, 
stages and journeys, through defiles and passes 
ascending and descending among lofty mounta- 
ins. On the sixteenth day the open country of 
ofTibbat was reached The whole of that tract 
was under cultivation, garnished with tribes 
of people and populous villages. They reached 
a place where there was a fort of great strength 
and the Musalxnan army commenced plundering 
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tile country around. ♦ ~ The route 

by which thej’ come is the Alahamha-i ' or 
Mahaninha-.i ] Darah [Passj and this road in 
that country is wiil i:nowu; for example, 
from the territory of Kumfud to that of 
Tirhut are thirty-five mountaiu passes, hy 
which they bring the tangahan horses into 
the territory of Lakhanawati. 

“in short wnec Muhammad- i-Bakhtyar 
found out the nature of that tract the iJusal- 
man troops being fatigue'! and knocked up 
by the march, and a large number having been 
martyred and disabled on the first day he held 
consultation v/ich his Amirs. They come to 
the conclusion ehat it was n :ccssary to retreat, 
in order that, next year, after making ample 
arrangements, they might return again into 
that country. When they retreated through 
out the whole route, not a blade of grass— not 
a stick of fire-wood remained, as they ( the 
inhabitants ; had set fire to the whole of it, 
and burnt it ; and all the inhabitants of 
those defiles and passes had moved off from 
the line of route During' these fifteen days not 
a pound of food nor .a blade of grass did the 
cattle and horses ob) ain ; and all (the men were 
killing their horses and eating them, until they 
issued from the mountains into the country of 
Kamrud and reached the head of that bridge. 
They found two arches of the bridge destroyed, 
on this account, that enmity had arisen between 
both those Amirs [left to guard it], and, in their 
discord they had neglected to secure the bridge 
and protect the road, and had gone off, and the 
Hindus of the Kamrud country had come and 
destroyed the bridge. 
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"On the arrival at that place of Muhammad- 
i-Bakht-yar with hig forces he found no way of 
crossing, and boats were not procurable. He 
was lost in surprise and bewilderment. They 
agreed that it was necessary to halt in some 
place, and contrive [about constructing] boats 
and floats, in order that they might he enabled 
to pass over the river. They pointed out an 
idol temple in the vicinity of that place [where 
they then were] of exceeding height, strength, 
and sublimity, and very handsome, and in it 
numerous idols both of gold and silver were 
deposited, and one great idol so tlarge^ that its 
weight was by conjecture upwards of two or 
three thousand mans of beaten gold. Muha- 
mmad-i-Bakht yar and the remainder of his 
followers sought shelter within that idol-temple, 
and began to devise means lor obtaining wood 
and rope for the construction of rafts and 
crossing the river, in .such wise that the Rae of 
of Kamrdd became aware of the reverses and 
helplessness of the Musalman army, He issued 
command to the vrhole of the Hindus of the 
country, so that they came pouring in in crowds 
and round about the iclol-tcraple were planting 
spiked bamboos in the ground, and were 
weaving them together, so that it < their 
work was appearing like unto walls. 

“When the Musalman troops beheld that 
state of affairs, they represented to Muhammad- 
i-Bakht-yar, [saying]: — “If we remain like this, 
we shall all have fallen into the trap of these 
infidels; it behoveth to adopt some means 
whereby to effect extrication.” With one accord 
they made a rush, and all at once issued from the 
idol-temple, attacked oiiepoint [in the stockade], 
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and made a way for themselves, and reached 
the open plain, and the Hindus after them. When 
they reached the river bank the Musalmaiis 
halted, and each one, to the best of his ability, 
sought means of crossing over. Siiddcnly some 
few of the soldiers urged their horses into the 
rivers and, for the distance of about a n arrow 
flight, the water was fordable. A cry arose in 
the force that they had found a ford, and the 
whole threw themselves into the water, and the 
Hindus following them occupied the layer’s bank. 
When the Musalmans reached mid-sLream, 
[where] was deep water, they all perished, [with 
the exception of ] Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, who 
with a few horse-men a hundred more or less, 
succeeded, by great artifice, in efiecting the 
passage of the river; and all the rest w’ere 
drowned. After ^Muhammad-i-Bakhi-yar emerged 
from the water, information reached a body of 
the Kunch andMej. The guide, ’Ali, the Afej had 
kinsmen at the passage, and they came forward 
to receive him (Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar), and 
rendered him great succour until he reached 
Diw-kot.” 37 

When Bakhtyar invaded Kamarupa about 
1203 A. D, the ruling chief of the country , was 
known as Kamesvara.ss He might be Vallabha- 
deva or his successor. We can get a glimpse in to 
the wealth and prosperity of the kingdom in 
those days from the writings of a contempo- 
rary Muhammadan historian 

"Idol temple in the vicinity of that place of 
exceeding height, strength ’ and sublimity, and 

87. KaTert;** Tabakat-i-Nasiri, p. SH-672. 
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Tcry handsome, and in it numerous idols both 
of gold and silver were deposited and one great 
idol so (large) that its weight was by conjec- 
ture upwards of two or three thousand mans 
of beaten gold." 

But no trace of this grand temple and this 
gigantic image of gold is to be found now. 

It has been shewn before by quotations from 
the BrahmSndapurana that in early days there 
existed in Kamarupa houses made of gold. 
Many people maybe inclined to regard these 
accounts nothing but imaginary descriptions. 
But they will not seem to be so if one takes the 
trouble of going through the writings of the 
contemporary Muhammadan writer. At the 
time of Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar’s invasion the 
power of the kings of Kamarhpa had been 
greatly reduced. The Mlechchhas who had ruled 
Kamardpa for about four thousand years were 
now deprived of the sovereignty of the country. 
The Kayasthas of Gauda who had established 
their supremacy there, were greatly weakened 
by repeated foreign invasions and were at 
last driven from the throne. The invasions 
of Ramapala, Kumarapala, Vijayasena, Ballala- 
sena and Lakshmanasena had rendered the 
country very weak. 

Taking advantage of this, the non-aryans 
living on the eastern and south-eastern 
frontiers of the country were gradually raising 
their hands. It does not seem that the kings of 
the Bhaskara dynasty were powerful enough to 
eope with them. 


The gleet 
idol of gold. 
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Rise of Adl-Bhulyas. 

According to later Buranji and biographical 
works of the time, the Kshatriya rule in KSma- 
rfipa came to end after the death of Ratna- 
sinha of Arimatta’s line, which event took place 
in the year 1160 of the Saka Era or 1238 A.D 39 
Then followed a period of anarchy. This is a 
dark period in the history of the country. The 
accounts given in the modern Buranjis and bio- 
graphical works are based on mere traditions 
and as such they are not very reliable. From a 
perusal of these works it seems that the petty 
Zaminders living in the various parts of the 
country had asserted their independence and 
called themselves Adi-Bhdiyas. An account 
of the origin of the Adi-bhdiyas has been given 
in a book called the ‘Bhuiyar Puthi’ : — 

“Mayamatta divided his kingdom between 
his two sons, giving to Arimatta the western 
portion, where his Minister Samudra built a 
city named Vigvanath, and to Nagmatta the 
eastern portion, with the old capital Ratna- 
pura. Nagmatta died two years later, 
and Mayamatta then had to rule again. 

' Subsequently, when out hunting, he was 
accidentally shot in the head by Arimatta, who 
bad discharged his arrow at a deer. Arimatta 
tried to do penance, but the Brahmans would 
,not take bis gold. He then placed his Minister, 
Samudra, in charge of his kingdom, with Man n, 
hara, the son of the latter, at Vigv angtTia. 


3B. Vide RdjaTenu&reli Mt of Aaia« SoTt-collecUoa, 
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Samudra died, and Manohara became the 
sole ruler at Vigvanatha. The latter, dying in 
his turn, left as his only child a daughter 
Laksmi, who worshipped Durga, by whom she 
was taught a love charm. With the aid of this 
charm she gained the love of the Sun God, 
by whom she had two sons, QSntanu and 
Samanta, who were presented by their divine 
father with a sacred book engraved on copper, 
the prayers in which had such power that 
their recitation would bring down the sacrificial 
fire and confer on the devotee any gift which he 
might ask for. ^antanu had twelve sons, 
Lahkar, Kabyasi, Padma, Ray, Salal, Hoka, 
Tetan, Dhoya, Uzir, Saral, Ramai, and Tomai, 
who were known as the Baro Bhuiyafis. Samar 
nta also had twelve sons— Kanaujbar, Raghu, 
Mukunda, Kadamba, Surath, Sundar, Susama, 
Gaura, Ratna, Maharatha, Lep and Kep. All 
lived together until Laksmi died at the age of 
85. fantanu then took to worshipping Devi 
which Samanta did not like and so the two 
families separated, Cantanu going to Rampur 
in Nowgong, while Samanta remained in 
Laksmipura.*® After Santanu’s death, his 
twelve sons exercised supreme power. The 
Chutiyaking ofYidarbha attacked them, but 
was defeated, and a similar fate befell the 
Kachan king of Kamarupa. They then became 
proud and vain-glorious, and so the goddess 
(Devi) deserted them and betook herself to 
Saumara, to whose king she revealed herself 
in a dream, and said that if he attacked the 
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Bhuiyans oatside their own kingdom f.e., south 
of the Lohita, he would defeat them. The son 
ofindra acted on this suggestion and defeated 
the Bhuiyans and took them captives. As they 
refused to swear allegiance to him, he ordered 
them to be sacrificed before the shrine of Qyama 
Kali at Sadiya. Kali, however, interceded, and 
the Bhuiyans were released after taking the 
required oath of fealty. They soon distingui- 
shed themselves when fighting on behalf of the 
Saumara king, by killing the Kachari king of 
Kamarupa and annexing his kingdom, and also 
by slaying Dhira NarSyana, the ChutiyE king, 
after a battle lasting seven days. CarguyS 
became the capital of the enlarged kingdom.”**. 

From the account given above it seems that 
when the king of the Bhaskara dynasty died 
without issue about 1238 A. D,, his Kayastha 
minister Samudra and his son Manohara drove 
away all the officials of the State and them- 
selves monopolised all the power. They had 
appointed their own men to all high posts in 
the State. At last the Minister’s son Manohara 
become king at a place called BisvanSth. In 
order to make his position safe he gave in 
marriage his only daughter Lakshml to a prince 
of the Bhaskara dynasty who is represented 
as Sun God. This lady bore a number of 
sons all of whom rose to eminence. In the 
modern ‘Bhuiya-charita’ Samudra and 
Manohara have been described as Siidras. But 
this is far from the truth. In the Adi-charitra 
we find an account of the sacraments of ^ntanu 

41. Oait’s Progren Raport ot Riatorietl Bneuoli in Anam, 
pp. 90-21. 
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and Suraantra the sons of Lakshmi, It is said 
that after performing their SamsiSra (a regenera- 
ting ceremony) they wore the sacred thread and 
were known as KSyasthas.^s Though the 
power of the Kayasthas was almost at an 
end in Kamarupa during the ascendancy of the 
Bhaskara dynasty, yet there is not the slightest 
doubt about it that it was re-established 
by Manohara and his daughter’s sons as well 
as by their descendants. Strictly speaking it is 
they who were known as the Adi-Bhiiiyas of 
Assam. 

Some of their descendants in later times in 
order to dignify their familes asserted that they 
had a family connection with the great Vaish- 
nava reformer Sankaradeva. Accordingly the 
author of Adi-charitra represented Kaunaja- 
vara the eldest son of Ssmanta as the father of 
Chandivara the great-grand father of Sankara- 
deva. But really Chandivara was the son of 
Lan4sdeva, and not Landadeva but Chaniji- 
vara himself had migrated to Assam from 
Gautja. He had no connexion whatever 
with the family of the Adi-Bhiiiyas. The 
books written by Sankaradeva himself 
conclusively proves this. The Adi-BhuiySs 
were originally worshippers of the goddess 
Sakti. One branch of them subsequently was 
converted into Vaishnavism and thus separated 
itself from the others. According to the Adi- 
charitra, the family of 5antanu settled at Lak- 
shmipur (now Lakhimpur) on the northern 
bank of the Brahmaputra and that of Sumantra 

42 . Bfil I r 
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at Ramapur (now Raiigpur in Sibsagar District) 
on the southern bank of the same river. When 
the twelve brothers were reigning at Lakshmi- 
pur the king of Chhutia came to them and asked 
them to make him their king. But they scorn- 
fully refused the proposal. Thereupon the king 
of Chhutia declared war against them. But his 
enemies fought very heroically against him and 
inflicted a defeat upon him. Next the king of 
Kachari wanted to be their king. But as the 
Bhdiyas did not agree to the proposal, he mar- 
ched against them with a large army. This time 
also the BhtiiySs acquitted themselves credi- 
tably and drove away the invader. In this 
way the BhuiySs ruled the place for about 
seventy years. At this stage Chaturanga 
(Sukhahgpha) of the Ahom dynasty defeated 
the BhtJiySs at a place called Chargoa and 
took possession of Lakshmipur. At first the 
BhuiySs were quite unwilling to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of their enemy. But, when they 
were taken before the goddess Kali at Sadiya for 
sacrifice, they agreed to pay homage to their con- 
queror and thus saved their lives. Subsequently 
they helped the Ahom king to defeat the kings of 
Chhutia and Kachari and became very favour- 
ite to him. Their descendants served under the 
Ahom kings and lived at Lakhimpur and Sadia 
and the neighbouring places.*^ The descendants 
of the Adi-Bhdiyas are now to be found in many 
places in Upper Assam. But all their influence 
passed away on account of the decrease of the 
power of the Ah^ms and owing to the oppres- 
sion committed upon them by the Mana, 


43, Vid« Adi-eharitn, 38-185 Pada. 
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It has been already related that Mahammad- 
-i-Bakhtiyar invaded Kamarupa in about 1203 
^.D. After him Ghiyasuddin ( also a Governor 
of Bengal ) invaded the country In 1227 A. D. 
According to the Tabakat-i Nasiri, Ghiyasuddin 
conquered Assam as far as Sadiya, but the 
seizure of his own capital by Nasiruddin, eldest 
son of the Emperor Altamash is the cause of his 
hasty return from Assam. The next invader 
was Tughril Khan who invaded Kamarupa in 
about 1278 A. D. These repeated invasions 
had greatly weakened the ruling power 
and left the people destitute. The result 
was that the country was in a state of turmoil. 

About the time when the Bhuiyas were reign- 
ing in Lakshmipur, the Dasa dynasty of the 
San^ilya gotra was gradually raising its head 
near Baidargarh in the modern district of Kama- 
rupa. We get the following information from the 
Rautkuci grant of Purusottamadasa which was 
given in the year 1251 of the Saka Era (1329 
A. D.) 

“In the Sandilya gotra there was born Yasu- 
deva who resembled the preceptor of the gods, 
who was devoted to the Brahmanas, was the 
ocean of all good qualities and the foremost of 
the noble Sfldras. A thousand swordsmen al- 
ways marched before him and he was the right 
hand of the king and his enemies had their resi- 
dence in heaven. The famous Jayadevadasa who 
was the lotus of his own race and w^ho possessed 
the characteristic qualities of the Aryas and was 
adorned with many noble qualities, derived his 
being from him. What am I to say about the 
wealth of his virtue ? Prom him was born the 
illustrious Purusottama who on account of 
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his great weath was matchless and was 
like the Kalpa tree on earth. By dint of the 
valour of his arms and heroism he had defeated 
the rival kings and obtained the glory of 
Sovereignty. How am I to sing his glory ? 
He was the path of sound intelligence and the 
boat of valour; he was like a boat in the sea of 
obstruction and the gem decorating the neck 
of the goddess Lakshmi and the gem Syaman- 
taka ; to the host of suitors, he was the gem 
that yields every desired object.”*^! 

It is clear from this grant that Vasudeva 
was not himself a king. He was ‘the right 
hand of the king’ and a leader of one thousand 
swordsmen. His grandson Purusottama be- 
came king by dint of his own valour. In the 
year 1251 of the Saka Era (1329 A. D.) he had 
by this grant made over the village of Raut- 
konchi to a virtuous Brahmana of the name of 
Dharmakara the son of Nilambara, the grandson 
of Purusottama and belonging to the SSvarni 

44 , 

fjjaf g^fci Rf m 

?3,UR«UW«r; TTT 55( sRi^* ; a 

51^ ffer r: aira: r??#; 

wfir' ifer^gsi: 

Rfiwi fag I 

lwp?Pi: n” 

Copperplate grant of PunuathamadliBa, Vide Awam 
Bftndhava, 1BS2, Bh&dra. 
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gotra. It seems that he was not a great 
King but only a petty land-lord like the 
twelve BhuiySs described before. The village 
of Raut-kauiichi is now known as Ratkuchi 
and it is situated in the district of Kamarupa in 
the neighbourhood of Nalabari. It is six miles 
to the south of Baidargarh the capital of 
Baidyadeva. Under these cirumstances it seems 
probable that Purusottama had established 
himself at the old capital of Baidargarh. His 
grand-father has been described as ‘the fore- 
most of the noble Sudras’ and as belonging to the 
Ssndilya gotra. According to the Assam Buranji 
and tradition, the KamatS dynasty flourished 
in the fourteenth century of the Christian Era. 
Sir Gait has described them as the Khens. He 
gives the following account of them 

“To what race the Khens belonged it is im- 
possible to say. The great majority of them 
have now been absorbed in the ranks of other 
communities. The few who still retain the tribal 
name claim to be K3yasthas and are said to 
betray in their physiognomy a considerable in- 
fusion of Aryan blood, but this was probably 
received after their rise to power and affords no 
clue to their origin.”^® 

The manner in which the description of the, 
family has been given in the above grant seems 
to support the view of Sir Gait. The author 
of the inscription has described Vssudeva in the 
third sloka as ‘devoted to the Brahmanas’ and 
the 'foremost of the noble Sudras.* But in the 
fourth sloka he has been described as possessing 
‘the characteristic qualities of the Aryas.’ 

45. <HiVa Hiitoi; of Asmm, p, 41. 
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We are of opinion that in those days there 
was a custom in Ktimarfipa among the Kayas- 
thas of marrying according to the Gandharra 
form of marriage girls belonging to other 
castes.^® The issue of such marriage were known 
as ‘noble Siidras’ in the society. According to 
Manu and other Smriti writers the ceremony of 
Pknigrahana or ‘taking the hand' could take 
place only when the marriage was in the same 
castc.*7 There was no use of mantras in a 
marriage outside the caste and there was no 
ceremony of ‘taking the hand.’ The offspring 
of such a marriage would not be recognised by 
his father’s kinsmen as belonging to their own 
caste. This seems to have happened to the 
Khens. The well-to-do of this tribe hold that the 
word ‘Sena’ has become *Khen’ for the peculiar 
pronunciation of the locality. But it is not 
known whether they had any connection with 
the Sena family or not. 

We are inclined to believe that Vasudeva 
was born from the the connections with a 
descendant of Adi-Bhiiiyas and a Sudra girl 
by Gandharva marrige. He acquired name 
and fame through his high connection. 
Purusottamadasa of the copperplate-grant 
was a scion of bis family. But it is not known 
whether he had any connection with the 
Khen dynasty or not. This Purusottamadasa 
seems to be ‘Purusottama Gajapati’ a name that 
occurs in the book called Dipikachchhabda. 

END OF THE VOL. I, 

46. Suoh Gandhatva mairiagea were common even in the 
10th century. Vide letter dated the 14th June 1830 from the 
DaTidaon, OSy Oommieaioner to O. Scott Esq, Commisaoner of 
Berenoe of the N. S. paita of Raagpor. 
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